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great stories of ail nations 

TJ« •/ Aom' CtSf, h Mfl'"’ ' ' ' ' *•' 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, b/ whose perimssitin il i* hcf« ffpnn.^4. 


THE DOOMED FRIN’CI*. 

T here was once a king to whom nt* man thil«! wm bt.r» ll.» 
heart Was veiy sad thereat; he asketi for a hoy fr»*sfi th*’ oj 

his time, and they decreed that one should Hr horn i» hoii He 

lay with his wife during the night, and ihe comrftedj wlim thr 
of the birth were accomplished lo, a maiKhiW w»« h.«. W tht 
Hathors came to decree him a destiny, they said, "Hr ♦h*ll An ht ih* 
crocodile, or by the serpent, or indeed by the dog.” When rhe pe* ph 
who were with the child heard this, they wri« t« l«ll Ht» 
l.h.s., and His Majesty, lh.s., was sad at heart ihtffst. Ih* 
l.^i.s., had a stone house built far him on the rooimtaifi, fninikhed m nh 
men and all good things of the dwelling of the king, Isw she 

child did not go out of it, and when the child wm grown, li* went 
on to the terrace of his house, and he prtcieed * |fC|lM*«n4 »h«» i*« 
behind a man walking on the road, He said to hi* pige whi* ••* »»th 
himf “What » it that runs behind the man paswonf aUmg ib# rrwdl** 
The page said to him, “It is a greyhound." ITw ehild wud h«i», 
“Let one be brought to me exactly like il," ’IV pagt wimi fw ff|i*iii 
this to His Majes^, Lhj,, and His lk{«|eMy, Liiji., mmI, "f,*f • 
running dog be taken to him, for fear his beaffi ihouM It imldfiiifdl. 

, And lo, the greyhound iwi* taken to Wm, 

i' And after the days had f««ed in ihsi manner, when |W> cWM bsii 
' acquired age in all his limbs, he mat • meMg# m hm faih*r, my mf, 

' ‘^e! why be like the sla^ards? AMNsugh I Mi Aiwwwdi n* ibiM 
grievous destinies, yet I will Mt Mcwding to nif wdl, Old tnll mt 
do less thm he hm at heart." One itend to thm Iw seOa. wm 
gave him all kin& of weapon^ mmI dtan Ml to IdW him, 

and transport him to the ernttfn eetit, Oiw toM to iMto, "Os mke#* 
mou_dtor«t* ■ Hb greyhesMid wm todi kwi| he WMt ibfeltto m to 
fancied acroisAe country, iyidii| mi ^ hen tl iitt ||t rnmm mf ito 
'Countiye mmd mtf midk 1^## 

^mmbotam the plnce of Natorl^ fitom, to 

W Wt a how with seventy w,rtd.»wi' weft lestow 
the ground. He caused all ihr ||»r yttotot 

S” ^*”**''^'*'*’'*^ dau|Wtr, ^ iMI toll r«»f 

aany days after ik« tiling wer# ito 
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chief gave him his daughter to wife; and hr gave him 4 hr«w. » 
fields, also cattle and all manner of g<a»d thing'. 

Now, when the days had paised thus, ihr nun m!<I i.> i. . .. 

“lam doomed to three dcstiniw, the croc.Hlilr. the sJo . 

She said to him, “Let the dog be killed that run* liter ’■ Hr 

said to her, “If it please thee, I will nut kill mv dug 1 l-i. ..j. 
when it was little.” She feared for her hmban.l giraili, g.rsth, ♦o.t 
she did not let him go out alone. Now it happened ifwl .»ne d#«i< 4 t.» 
travel; the prince was e-scorted to the land of ligvpt, f** W4ndtr 
the country. Now hehold, the cr«»’*Hlile of the rntr came <»«i .•»' slir 
river, and he came into the midst of the tn«n white tlir prnnt »**», 
they shut him up in a dwelling where there wm a giant. I’hf g»**i «l»4 
not let the crocodile go out, hut when the erm'ndile *lrpi the gnini m^nt 
out for a stroll; then when the m»» anw, thr gtani leiurnrd r*ft> .Hi. 
for an interval of two months of days, And after that ihr »l»|» li^d 
passed in this manner, the prince remained to 4i*rrt hinnelf m h«» 

When the night came, the prince lay d««wn i.n h«* Iwd, and tieep i.».4 
possession of his limbs. His wife filled a laue wnb mill and *i h| 

her side. When a serpent e.imr nut «f tt» h»»le to bite the prnwr, 
his wife watched over her husband with thne alteniioii. ilii «i»td‘ 

servants gave milk to the t^rpent; it drank of it, it ktwiitr dnml, it lay 
on its back, and the wife cut it in pieem wnh Wnwi het 
Her husband was awakened, whn was tciited with «»iniiidiiii<rnl. ami ihr 
said to him, “Behold, thy god has given wie of ihjr laim miI« ihi h»#*d, 
he will give thee dtc others.” He prewiilrd ofTermfS l« the g.4, h* 
adored.hiffl, and exalted his power all the day* of ht* lift. And alter :kt 
days had passed in this manner, the ynmee cams out l»» wall iw*» bw 
domain, and as he never came oiii ihwie, behold, hm *•* bshmd ton*. 
His dog started irt puniiit of tdie gims, and h« ran after the d^ IVtwn 
he^ reached the river, he went A»wii the (Milk nf the riw# hehmd Iw* 
dog, and the crocodile came out and dny^ed him In the ifw 

giant wm. He came out Mtd meed the grime ) the 4 iwn»d*l<. *.**4 
to the prmce,“Lo, I am thy dotting that fmm tUy wltmwf 
mayeM do, thou wilt Its ^ght hack on to mg gmh to mr, mA 
Ae giant. Now khuM, I am nbrnit t» that if Ih,, 
wilt know that my enchwtmem* md ijtot ilw *1401 ** 

?? ihBK |l Ifcito OWI lh» 

And when the earth hghteied, and ditimid d^ ^ tmm. 

dwu Shalt sec death. And when the toi A nil' « m«*d 4m 

dg^^before adyemm I XITX%,% tSm 'J, 

** **« ht did ner '/awT^’iS! 
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and for me, I will return to my brothem.” I'licu the prim-e r^lir.l hu 
wife, he took his dog with him, and they all hid ihrinM-hrH m .1 *4vr 
of the mountain. They had been there two day-s ami iw.i fHjjhi-. whrit 
the sons of the princes of Kharu arrived with nwnv *Kidter\ »n.! ilwv 
passed before the mouth of the csive without aiiv of thru) j»rnr)*inii; ihr 
prince; but as the last of them came near, the dug wriit out agauiM hnn 
and began to bark. The sons of the prinm of Khaiw fn ogisi/rd 
and they came back and went into the cave, ’!‘hr wile threw hnvli 
before her husband to protect him, but, iiehold, a lame virml he», and 
she fell dead before him. And the young man »lew one of ihr 
with his sword, and the dog killed another with firi lerih, hiii the r<»t 
struck them with their lances, and they fell to the groiiiiil loiw. 

Then the princes dragged the bmlies out of the eavr, and left them 
stretched on the ground to be devoured by wold and turd* ol jney, 
and they departed to rejoin their comjKinion* .tml divide with ihnii the 
lands of the chief of Rihariniw. 

And, behold, when the last of the princet had departed, the foiin| 
man opened his eyes, and he saw hii wife vtrrtihed m the gtiiund hf 
his side, as dead, and the dead body of his dog. Then he iremtilcd. mi 
he said: “In truth, the gods fulfil immutably that whwh they foive 
decreed beforehand. The Haihors have deettkd, from my infancy, llmi I 
should perish by the dog, and behold, their srnieitce has hten execHl^, 
for it is the dog which has betrayed me to mine enrintes. 1 am r»!»dy 
to die, because, without these iwti beinp, who lie heside tm, life m 
intolerable _ to me,” ^ And he raW his hand* n» the sity, and cri^: *i 
have not sinned against you O ye gods! ’rherefore grant me a Imppy 
burial in this world, and to ke trtue »f vote* hrfmc the Jt^gea nf 
AmMtit.” He sank down as dead, bat the gndb had heard Ins 
,d»e Ennead of the gods cime to him, and Rl'liafnialtiin sa«d i» Iim 
companions: “The down is falfilWi aow let iw gtm « mw lil# m ihme 
two W^ded people, for k is good tn mmi WM^ily th« dciminn whwh 
they Yvt ^wn one to the othtr.” And the m^r «C tk gwls 
proved with her head the words of R|-*|ltrm«lt|i% n^ dht tildt *%i*h 
devotion, deserves very great reward.* The «thw Cods Mid die «M»ti 
Aen the seven Hathors wine forward, and Aey nidi ***1% 4mm n 
fulfilWj now they dtall return to MkL . M 1% mMfMl lilt 
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ARES AND APHRODITE 

(From T^e Odyssey Book VIII) 

T he minstrel twanged the chords of his lyre in prelude to his lay 
and sang of the love of Ares and Aphrodite, of the fair crown, 
how first they secretly lay together in the house of Hephaestus; 
and Ares gave her many gifts, and dishonoured the bed of the lord 
Hephaestus. But soon there came to him one with tidings, even Helius, 
who had Seen them as they made love together. And when Hephaestus 
heard the bitter news, he went his way to his smithy, feeling evil in his 
heart, and set on the anvil block the great anvil and forged fetters which 
none might break or loosen, that the lovers might remain fast where 
they were. But when he had wrought the snare in his wrath against 
Ares, he went to the chamber where his bed was set, and round about the 
bed-posts he spread the bonds, and many too were hung aloft, from the 
roof-beams, cunning as spiders’ webs, so that no one even of the blessed 
gods could see them, so craftily were they forged. And when he had 
strewed all his snare about the bed, he made as though he would go to 
Lemnos, that well-built castle, which in his eyes was far the dearest of 
all lands. But no blind watch did Ares of the golden rein keep, when 
he saw Hephaestus, famous for his craftsmanship, departing. He went 
his way to the house of the renowned Hephaestus, eager for the love of 
Cytherea of the fair crown. Now she had but lately come from her 
father, the mighty son of Cronos, and had sat her down. And Ares 
came into the house and clasped her hand and spake to her: 

‘^Come, beloved, let us to bed and take our joy of love. For 
Hephaestus is no longer here, but has now departed, methinks, to Lemnos, 
to visit the Sintians of savage speech.” 

So he spake, and a happy thing it seemed to her to lie with him. So 
they went to the couch, and lay them down to sleep, and about them clung 
the subtle bonds of the crafty Hephaestus, nor could they in any manner 
move their limbs or raise them. Then at last they knew there was no 
escape. Now approaching ,them came the famous god of the mighty 
arms, having turned back ere he reached the land of Lemnos; for Helius 
had kept watch for him and reported. So he went to his house with a 
troubled heart, and stood at the gateway, and a furious rage seized him. 
And terribly he shouted out to all the gods:; 

^‘Father Zeus, and ye other blessed<;gods that endure forever, come 
hither that ye may see a mirthful matter and a monstrous, for Aphrodite, 
daughter of Zeus, contemns rne because of my lameness and enamoured 
of treacherous Ares since he Is fair and strong of limb, whereas I was 
born deformed. How be it there is none to reproach other than my 
parents — would they had never begotten me! But ye shall see where 
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Paphos, where is her domain and fragrant altar. 1 hot' ihr Itf.iff 
bathed her and anointed her with immortal oil, sut h as gh aitS'. up o tlr 
deathless gods. And they clad her in lovely raiment, ,i wmido !> 

j«t ^ 

WWW 


PIERODOTUS 

(484-424 n.c.) 


HERODOTUS, the. Father of History, %\\u 4 ii.i!ivr yf 
nassus.in Asia Minor, He left his native Hey 4«4 iiiifiril luMlIri, 
in which capacity he collected a mm of iiiafrrial ,11 iini lijivl. 
He was. the first to give artistic form to whai had m far l*rrfi 4 iltv 
recital of events, and coloured a.ll he wrote with flic «l 

.an epic poet. Cmdmihf Folly tmy partake iiiorr «l ilwti 

history, but.it is a rare .story which nimkrn Aiiihori fwvc 
retold. 

The present version is a slightly motlilird tiiir i»f ifir 
lation by B.'R., first published in ISS4* Tlicrc is iiii lilk in lli« 

original. 


CANDAULES^^ I*X)LLY 

(From the Hklmy^ iteok I| 

G ANDAULES was passing well affectioned t« hti wife, in m wticli 
that for the singular love he bare her, hi* lliought hrr ti» ei««l all 
women in the comely features of the body. And bwf«f, Iteini 
himself fully persuaded, he fortuned to fall in talk with CJyg«, Mm of 
Dascylus, one of the chief and princi|Kjl men of hi* guard \ whom aiim 
he especially favoured and not seldmn employed him in iiwtter* of awai 
weight), advancing unto him the sternly shape of hti wife abov. 
tioned In a short space after (for th« evil hap hatmied him) mwimg 
wjth^the afore^id Gyges, he began thus: 

"My faithful servant Gyg«», whereas thou mmesi mst to eredit |}k 
large vaunts add often brags which I make of my lady** brnniv and 
Gomelinw^ftk w of me^ being much more incrednlotn tlwi, ‘ 
benold X will so bring to ibtl ifitm ^ y- 

Whereat, the f«or gentleman* grmVTbmhed and m 

made answer if«s folbwtt 

, you know, the more m sight, the imi in xhatwe. Wh,. «,«*-•. • 

Hw pmrpt* 1 mm 

which wc ought to remember, whereof thi* w «f», 
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Paphos, where is her domain and fragrant altar. I lirrr ihr t r 
bathed her and anointed her with immorta! oil, siicli a - . train , iio ii r: 
deathless gods. And they clad her in lovely rainieiit, a u aii* if-. , * 

^ ^ ^ 

HERODOIUS 

(484-424 n.e.) 

HERODOTUS, the Father of Hiniory, w.n a > i If , 

nassus in Asia Minor. He left hi;i n.ttive au l !a;a' i '' ^ 

in which capacity he collected a ina.'-: ni' in.Orr'ai .r' I,.: I . 

He was the first to give artistic form to uhal had ! ■ -n d. 

recital of events, and coloured all he witCr wifli 
an epic poet. Candaides^ Eoily may j'^irtal.e mm- m? y... ■ y n 
history, but it is a rare vStory which niodctn auihnc- |«, 4 vr tr.- 
retold. 

The present version is a slightly mehlifir-J une oi ilti:* 
lation by B. R., first published in 1484. Mlinr i:; ot.* ijtle lu ihr 
original. 


lOM 


cani)aui.f;s’^ folly 

(From the Hhiury, llenik I) 

C ANDAULES was passing well aliVetionrd tu hr, \\iu\ ir 

that for the singular love he haiv h.-r, hr iIimhOu ii. i r-- . : 

women in the comely fe;ttuivs t»f ilu' liu.H, .\ihi hn,,.| i, 
himself fully persuaded, he fortuned to fall ui t.ilk huIi ( Jv... „ , 
Dascylus, one of the chief and principal imn of In. .■und i wlf,., 
he especially favoured am! not seldom eniplotni him m in an ,a , 
weight) advancing unto him the seemly shape of h,s u.te ah.or mf 

after (for the mil hap haunfed Imn t 

with^the aforesaid Gyges, he began thus: 

My faithful servant Gyges, whereas thou sermr-.t »..! , ,ra>t V 

large vaunts and often hrags which I maiw of nn l.nh\ |r..m, 

eS heTitY '■''■I? ineredul.u,. i!.ai) fl,. 

Wh behold I will so bring to pass, that thini dwi, ,rr hrf 

Whereat the poor gentleman great almhed ami u, m. wiw 
assent thereto, made answer as fnllgws: '* 

My lord,” ipioth he, “what manner of speech is ihi, whuh 
visedly you iise m persuading me to Wmiti mv U,!v\ secret,, | 
woman, you know, the more in sight, the less in slnmr h ” .i 

devised by our elders which wc ought to remember, where, .f t!„s „ 
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either to slay the King Canilaulrs md \ 

Lydia: or thy self presently to Irasi* ihi ^ I 

in that thou oughtest not, th<*u Iw li :i - * ' ^ 
shouldest not. llun-e is no ivnirih ri;, t *■:, ! . , 

either the master or the man, nrlu i* h-r i\ n i 
sdf that sa west me naked, and divb! vur.- 
be done.” 

^ Gyges herewith amazed heaan t]r ^4 *n, /*■ 

her not to hind him to so harti a eoiai r. !!. X, . : 
persuade her, and seeing it nee''' <0;:-': ; 
murdered hj^ other; he deetma! if tS ■ ' r- ■ 
ing his speech to the (jtivcn in tie , -a . 

^^since of necessitv voy erujin-r! no' f . 

my King, let me hear hv wiut tm,,-;, -v:' „ 

truth,” said she, 'Xyr trea^.iii di.dl ;e ' : « 

whence he betrayed inv shaiyr. T, • . . .X'- 

is asleep.” I'he wretched (h-riflrrM.yi a:!-.,;, 
either he must slav nr he sLnm naoi e-. . ' 

into her bed chamber, vvliont unh .1 g 

plated heliind the same* ihaor, fr< i!i iv' ■ t, 
bereaved Candaules of lu% !;tr .md , 
kingdom. 

X 


fll'lLfi IR I 'h 


HKLIODORIX W.r. h.nni ,, . 

tianity, Kv.une ||i fiMg i,| I'?, . . .a, j ; 
Kity, he Jh; .ilnitM ihr Ih^utn . 

A«y, ih,, jjjoi miohr.l 4a i . 

spersed whli lahs*, 1 

Hir plot and Ntiuefuw. 

Ihe prewfH vrrioti i. e- ? 

7 'Oiom;|.i UmK'Klutti,.-. ith' "i., , 

the original. ' 





M oK’i 

O'f 11(11 r/ll' JI..4 1) 


the upper .Seii.ife us nd) . < “* 
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all means possible to entrap me. And first of all, 4 v-: Kt pf :: i - , la! 

when my father came home, and asked lu*r hnu sh.- f , i . a; <i a,, 

answer, that she was sick, hut when he was vrr\ nnp afur. / . . ! . 

sirous to know what she ailed: 'riie gtuHliy yejuna in.iti ( . d < i a 
loved me so well, son to us both, wiiou) I, the ( hHi-'. ku- e* , S '- * > ? a 

deal better than you, when he perceived by ea rtain r ! e. . , : / 

with child by you, which thing I concealed fnan : I ^ s a. d 

certainty myself) and waiting for ytair abMuice, u’e a I > ! a, 

as my manner was, and persuaded him to Kmu* Ija-irui ! . • ! , • 

too much drinking (which things I knew well en* u/h, '-of a ,;'d .0 ' . 

tell you of them, least thereby I should incur flic cruf i ; ■ n . r ,, 

stepmother with you ) while Isay 1 t.d ked with hnn *<! tr, r r, ^ 

no more but he and I, least he should he ashaincil, f w:!! n f t ^ .w - y 

for I am abashed so to do, nor in what manner he i, ‘ d . ■ . ^ ■* 

me, lastly spurned me on tlie belly, and hath taiiM-d m-. ♦ . ; , . 

case as you see. As soon as he heard this, hr said n>X!]v,h\ n a .c-l - jur ' 
no questions, neither gave me leave ti> speak tor nnsrli, cou 1,4, .5,^. 
himself, that she, who loved me so well, would In jo» d*'. •• m 

as soon as he found me in a certain cornrr rd the h..%. d n., .»* ja 

his fists, and calling his servants ttyerthriy s.comc»d mr w th 1 d , 
would not suffer me to know (which a!! mm d.H u !u I a.*, ,Madd 


beaten. When his anger was well coolnl, and he .amr r* ban- ’1 , . .i ,,, 
I said to him, father, yet now at length I fuvn \mu ti II uj- 1 
had thus many stripes, wherewith he w;h miuh nioir ;:r ,-:i, ,1. . d . , 

dissembler, (said he) he would kmnv his > f tu . d 

in again to Demeneta, hut she had nm content wnh flu., d. d -.0* d 
other sleight against me. She had a maid called ‘riu.hr \UtH b , - „dl j 
well on the virginals, and was otherwise latr, ami a y,!.-.-, a. d, 
Her, she^madc a stale for me and commainled lirr to b^r hi-. .00! f-'* .uoi 
by she did so in deed, and where she rrfusrd mr, no » n/ 

her before, now she allured me with coummanuy hr, k\ .no! m iu\ ' ?iu r 
signs.^ Now was I somewhat proud, IVu* ihai *4 a siiddm I 4. 
beautiful, and in deed on a night, whm she caiiir tu im bed, slu.iu h » 
scorn to make her room. She liked her eiifmaifimnii »flb ?lii! ,lir 
:ame again and continually haunted my bed. At trugfli ulim I ,,, c,|. 
:ounsel to use circumspection in this mailer, and ukr hm! iIai? Ln 
tress found her not with me, Cnemoii (?^iid 4r| vou vrni n, |.r n., 
amp e, if you count it a dangaroui inatirr, for iiir firing a hMiol 

r^T e-x. w».«. ,l.„k 

IrriJwr f a frrr .ml ».,!!. 

earned hath a husband, and yet playcth the nawghtiMi It ; IVat r I ) 

[ cannot baheve that. Yes (said she) if yn« will, I w.U d'lTvh ,)j 

!rn ? ff y«M will d.i 1 1 

OU shall do me a pleasure. With all my heart (said she) m.t fit 
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but that Fortime hiiuieml him, am! In a 
of his hand. I flee to ym aiul irH f - ■ ' 
law I might with mine tnvn hand 'O.o 1 ^ - 

remit I my whole cause trt i!:m f ^ -e ' 
if I punish my son, rather In rnd-i'* ' a, ^ 
therewithal he wept, so did Ih fii.m !. . , 

very sorrowful for my mWiap, e-J-'ore ui ■' 
she might, being in danger ifMhr hrf> r- n;, *' ■ 

had' stirred against mv pareiif.^, S^i ,n'. : 

lament as she testified the sjiur n.th !u i f. >* , . : 

sation had been frui\ with u?'rp:ii^ 

I craved license tt) sprah f( i mw'i?, r' 
pounded this straight iiuesiiMU, nirfir'i I ^ i f » . ^ 
a sword in my hand, I did ! i hm ! -a * 

every man cried out, and ^ahI, if, u ! » t ^ 
wherefore some judinai me a ■ >',t ». 

hanged, and some to hr i.ot lir.uih>ne oi!," r .t. 
that they were eonmilfim* of im puirUsne-tn. I . .e 
stepmother, alas, for nu stfimhthft\ x.A ..r. I ^ 
mother killcth me wiihMui iiideim-ni, .utJ e-,, «, * 


well, and began tt> su^prcr .k u luu oulrod, ^ .! i. ■■ t » - <* 
could I not he heard such %%\h ihr tmim!!, .ind , i ';!■ 
when the vtiiees were reilcHiifd* wIim }*'», a r-., » 
thousand seven liiuidred, wlirirol, ifvf niif b 4 lf \% ^ , , • < 

other cast into the dmigrum ihr Mfhn, ..i 
crediting somewhat flw wi%|iiiioii ihn h.id * .c . ! . i m, 
gave sentence that f sliouid hr h.ifudird »k ^ | 

although they wnv fcw.-r rlim ihc 

much as the other 

a thousam! was the grrutrsr ruuntir,. ,„i! 1 .. , 

lathers house and maive i'lnintr). 


I <' An I 
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THE TALKATIVE TOH robE 

: (From (he Jitaka) 

O NCE upon a time when Brnhma-iJ.atj «.»» • ■.*) ii • i 

the future Buddha was burn in a ’» f . tn.i .« : ~t > 

grew up, he became the king’s advisrr in r , 

spiritual. 

1 Now this king was very talkative: while hr was splint,*, - iH. r . ». i, 
f no opportunity for a word. And the futurr Wndiiha. »,.««»),:; t. ,ur 
I this talkativeness of his, was constantly serknii* ***t •«««•* wf wi. 

' doing so. 

' At that time there was living, in n p<inti in the Uim^lna »n«mm*«n<(| 

a tortoise. Two young hangMs (i.e. wild diirbl wh.i »„ 

there, made friends with him. And one dav. when ibv had hev.mr »rfi 
I intimate with him, they said to the tnrtww: 

“Eriend tortoise! the pk« where we live at ihr 
Mount Beautiful in the Himalaya ciwntry it 4 dflj|hHii| im. W,|I 
come there with tw?” ^ 

“But how can I get there?” 

WyT’ 

That s right,” said they. .-Vnd makinf the inrtnite intr hold «t . 

.«k tt. ,w. ^ j„ *k„, .w il.t .p . J , 

the tortoise wanted to sav. *T f ibm rrixnd. ..1. * ** ^ h*fr»i|tinn ^ 

to you, you wretched slaw! ” So Juit « the i^fiiwhT' •• lh«f ; 

had brought him over the MnX **“ \ 

of Ae Stick he was bfiiM, I# |fi |» i 

f y«d, wid has.plit in two!** ”* *®*'“**^ 1^1.1. ip ijl. ; 

. by bis ppp .i.gbd ^ 

^ *‘'V '*• . ; 

*j ' ®“ddha thoughf to hi wt ft tfr ^ 

^ king, have I ^gj,, ■ ; 


“>4< biiB b» bglil ol tht .lie, ,„ | , 

A mt'bt tb,rvT.‘'. 

k*« l»ll.n t ? ' ■ " , ‘ 
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THE BUTTER-BLINDKI) BRAUM \X 

(From 77ie 

T here was once a Brahman named 'rheodi.ic. He. u,t.. .. 
unchaste and a pursuer of other men, was Imrut ui.ikm,: . 
with sugar and butter for a lover, ami so ciir.itiii;: iur Im.i' ■ 

Now one day her hushaiul saw her ami Mui: "Mr d. .1 -aif., i* 

are you cooking? And where are you forever eari) mg t ike ' 
truth.” 

But her impudence w*is cc|yiil to the m'emhmf %lir lu-il im 
husband: “There is a shrine of dtc hlessiti goddess m.t |.n Doiu h • • 
There I have undertaken a fasting cereiiiotty, and I take nil ’ 
including the most delicious <liHhes/* 1 lirri %hr fntik f}ir ixikr^ tr Ir 
■ very eyes and started for the shruit? of the godi!r% iiiiigiiiiiig ifui altn 
herystatement, , her husband woidd believe it w*i» lui ifir titii ||,|' 

wife was daily pro-vidirig deJiViom dinhe^* f hiving rniJird flic itiriiic, %lm 
•went down to the river to perform the cmmmmi bmlh I 

' Meanwhile her husband arrived by Mnmiwr rmd and fiiil tifliitiil till 
statue of the goddess. And his wife enirrnl tfir dirifir alirr tin |».it}| ■ 
performed the various ritcH*- riaving, anitiiifmg, giiing imriiWj ifwliii|| 
'an offering, and so on— btrwrd before the gotldw^ ami |irit|ril: *1) 
blessM one,;how may riiy hiisbiiiid lie rniiclc liliiwIP* " ^ 

Then the Brahman behind the gcnldm* linck i|if4r, djitgniiiiig |||,| 
natural tone: you never stop giving him fmul fitiiier aii| 

butter-cakes, then he will presently gn blirici” 

Now.that loose female, tieeeivrd by the plimiblr rewiitimi, ptf ifit* 
ju^- Aat kind of food mwy day. Oiir day ifi« nuImZm miitt 

goddest”"' ^ «'ril4flk !fii 

JieTavored lover ^oagfrt! “Tlw HmhmM« hm gmt M.«i| 
hlitatiSJ! “j Whereupon he came daily » the hmm wiih.mt f 

_ But at last the Brahman caught him ;h he uu.-.- d, i s . , 

hair, and clubbed and kicked him to »«ch effect that hr iiir*l It- » 

cut off hi-stvicked wife’s ito«,«ddLS kr ’ 


? 
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daughter named Devasmita for his son Guhasena. But Dh.-irniagiipta, 
who was tenderly attached to his daughter, did not ajipiaui' nf that inn- 
nection, reflecting that the city of Tamralipta was ver\' far oil', lint 
when Devasmita beheld that Guhasena, her mind was ’inunnliairlv at - 
tracted by his virtues, and she was set on abandoning her relations, and 
so she made an assignation with him by means of a confidante, and went 
away from that country at night with her beloved and liis father. W'h.'ii 
they reached Tamralipta they were married, and the minds of the voim:' 
couple were firmly knit together by the bond of niulual Ion-. ’Then 
Guhasena s father died, and he liimscif was urgtal by his ndations to in. 


to the country of Kataha for the purpose of trafficking; but his wife 
Devasmita was too jealous to approve of that e.xpedition, fearitm exci ed- 
ingly that he would be attracted by some otlter lady. 'I hen, .as lus with 
did not approve of it, and his relations kept inciting him to it, (hdiasen,-!, 
whose mind was firmly set on doing his duty, w'us bewildered. 'J'lien 
he went and performed a vow in the temple of the god, observing a rigid 
fast, trusting that the god would show him some way out ttf his difliciiity. 
And his wife Devasmita also performed a vow with him; then Siva was 
pleased to appear to that coujile in a dream; and giving them two red 
lotuses the god said to them, “'Take each of you one of these lotuses in 
your hand. And if either of you .shall be unfaithful during y.nir separa- 
tion, the lotus in the hand of the other sh.all fatle, but iiot'.itlicrwise ” 
After hearing this, the two woke up, and each beheld in the hand of the 
mher a red lotus, and it seemed as if they had got one another’s hearts. 
Then Guhasena set out, lotus in hand, but Detasmitfi remained in the 
house with her eyes fixed upon her flower. Guhasena for his part tiiiicklv 
reached the country of Kataha, and began to buy and sell jewels fliere 
And four young merchants in that country, .seeing that iliar unf.ulinj 
otus was ever m his hand, were greatly astonished. Accordingly they got 
him to their house by an artifice, .and made him drink a great deal of wine 

■'>''«'V-''ted told 

whole story. ] hen tho.se four yonng merchants, knowing th.n 
Gtihasena^would take a long time to complete his .sales and purchases of 
jewels and other wares, planned together, like rascals as they were, the 

mlrkW and eager to accomplish it set out 

quickly for Tamralipta without their departure being noticed. 'There 

>"Sf™™«it, and at last ha<! rmmrse to a fenrib- 
ascetic of the name of Yogakarandika. who lived in a sane „ f 
Buddha; and they said to her in an affectionate maniuirr'*^ 
madam, tf our object is accomplished by your help, we will give you mueli 
wealth.” She answered them: “No doubt, you younr mu les r . 

oTZ “S’,”' f I w"' F..t. vL; 

for Who,. .,oy ho„d ,1, »■„, «wJe, 
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for me”; and so she said to her, “Reverend lady, for this long time I 
have been ignorant of this duty, so procure me an interyiew with some 
charming man.” Then the ascetic said, “There are residing here some 
young merchants that have come from another countiy, so I will bring 
them to you.” When she had said this, the ascetic returned home de- 
lighted, and Devasmita of her own accord said to her maids: “No doubt 
those scoundrelly young merchants, whoever they may be, have seen that 
■unfading lotus in the hand of my husband, and have on some occasion 
or other, when he was drinking wine, asked him out of curiosity to tell 
the whole story of it, and have now come here from that island to 
deceive me, and this wicked ascetic is employed by them. So bring 
quickly some wine mixed with Datura, and when you have brought it, 
have a dog^s foot of iron made as quickly as possible.” When Devasmita 
had given these orders, the maids executed them faithfully, and one of 
the maids, by her orders, dressed herself up to resemble her mistress. The 
ascetic for her part chose out of the party of four merchants (each of 
whom in his eagerness said- — “Let me go first” — ) one individual, and 
■brought him with her. And concealing him in the dress of her pupil, 
she introduced him in the evening into the house of Devasmita, and com- 
ing out, disappeared. Then that maid, who was disguised as Devasmita, 
courteously persuaded the young merchant to drink some of that wine 
drugged with Datura. That liquor, like his own immodesty, robbed him 
of his senses, and then the maids took away his clothes and other equip- 
ments and left him stark naked; then they branded him on the forehead 
with the mark of a dog’s foot, and during the night took, him and pushed 
him into a ditch full of hlth. Then he recovered consciousness in the last 
watch of the night, and found himself plunged in a ditch, as it were the 
hell Amchi assigned to him by his sins. Then he got up and washed 
, himself and went to the house of the female ascetic, in a state of misery, 
feeling with his fingers the mark on his forehead. And when he got 
there, he told his friends that he had been robbed on the way, in order 
that he might not be the only person made ridiculous. And the next 
morning he sat with a cloth wrapped round his branded forehead, giving 
as an excuse that he had a headache from keeping awake so long, and 
drinking too much. In the same way the next young merchant was mal- 
treated, when he got to the house of Devasmita, and when he returned 
home stripped, he said, “I put on my ornaments there, and as I was com- 
ing out I was plundered by robbers.” In the morning he also, on the plea 
of a headache, put a wrapper on to cover his branded forehead. 

In the same way all the four young merchants suffered in turn brand- 
ing and other humiliating treatment, though they concealed the fact. 
And they went away from the place, without revealing to the female 
Buddhist ascetic the ill-treatment they had experienced, hoping that she 
would suffer in a similar way. On the next day the ascetic went with her 
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Introduction 

W HILE it is strictly outside the province of this volume to con- 
sider the inspirational value of the Bible, we cannot ignore the 
fact that for sheer beauty, poetry and wisdom — ^not to mention 
historicity — it is unsurpassed by any otlier single volume. Because of its 
universal appeal, primarily created by churches and their missionaries, the 
Bible has permeated the veiy structure of our language and has even 
influenced our thoughts. The masters of literary style have sedulously 
studied the Bible for it was and still is the intellectual and poetic 
treasurehouse. 

The Old Testament^ the basis of Hebrew literature and the Jewish 
religion, consists of thirty-nine books. While some of these are at times 
a trifle dull, such as the lengthy genealogies, we are compensated by such 
tales as those about the tragic Samson, the heroic Deborah; or the Book 
of Ruth, with its motive of homesickness exercising a universal appeal. 

The New Testament concerns itself with the biography of Jesus. 
Among the gospels are to be found the parables which, while they do not 
possess the form of the short story, are pregnant with rare beauty. The 
Tdmtd is a collection of laws held sacred by orthodox Jews and serves 
as a commentary on the Old Testament. .It contains a great many tales 
of a moral nature, which were no doubt used to illustrate a theological 
contention. 


^ ^ ^ 

THE BOOK OF ESTHER 

(From the 0/4? Testament) 

THE Book of Esther may be justifiably considered as an early example 
of historical romance. At any rate we have here all the elements 
for such a romance, namely, plot and counter-plot with plenty of 
bloodshed, and an exceedingly beautiful and witty woman whose 
appeal to her royal husband prevents a massacre of her people. I'he 
narrative is remarkable for its swift and succinct literary style. 

Only the first eight chapters are used here, and the version is 
that of the King James translation except that the verses have been 
merged into paragraphs. 
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The king Ahasuerus commanded Vashti the queen to Ik hi ought in !u ( 
him, but she came not. Likewise shall the ladies ot 1 etsia am . i 
say this day unto all the king’s princes, which have la.nt o t it i t 
the queen. Thus shall there arise much contempt and wrath. I n pU 
the king, let there go a royal commandment Irom him, and h-t it 
written among the laws of the Persians and the Modes, that i 
altered. That Vashti come no more before king Ahasuerus; ami let 
kino- give her royal estate unto another that is better than she. Ami W! 
theTim^’s decree which he shall make shall be published thnmghuut 
his empire, (for it is great,) all the wives shall give to tlieir hus!):i 

honour, both to great and small.” _ , , , • 

And the saying pleased the king and the princes; and tile kin:,i 
according to the word of Memucan: for he sent letters into all the kii 
provinces, into every province according to the writing tlu-rml, ami 
every people after their language, that every man should hear rule in 
own house, and that it should be published according to the language 


every people. 

After these things, when the wrath of king Ahasuerus was aiipea^i-il 
he remembered Vashti, and what she had done, and what was deereei 
against her. Then said the king's servants that ministered unto him: 
“Let there be fair young virgins sought for the king: and let the kin; 
appoint officers in all the provinces of hi.s kingdom, that they may gathe 
together all the fair young virgins unto Shushan the palace, to the lunis 
of the women, unto the custody of Hcgai the king’s chamberlain, keepe 
of the women; and let their things for purification be given them: an 
let the maiden which pleaseth the king be queen instead of Vashti.” An 
the thing pleased the king; and he did so. 

Now in Shushan the palace there was a certain Jew, whose name wa 
Mordecai, the son of Jair, the son of Shiniei, the son of Kish, a Ben 
jamite; who had been carried away from Jerusalem with the imptivit 
which had been carried away with Jeconiah king of Judah, whm 
Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon had carried .away. And he brmigli 
up Hadassah, that is, Esther, his uncle’s daughter; for .she had tieithe 
father nor mother, and the maid was fair and beautiful; whom Mm 
decai, when her father and mother were dead, took for his own daugjuei 

So it came to pass, when the king’s commandment and his decree wn 
heard, and when many maidens were gathered together unto Shushan t!i 
palace, to the custody of Hegai, that Esther was brought also unto tli 
king’s house, to the custody of Hegai, keeper of the women. .-Xad tii 
maiden pleased him, and she obtained kindness of him; am! he -.pei di! 
gave her things for purification, with her portions, and the seven maiden: 
which were meet to be given her, out of the king’s house: and he prefci'i’e 
her and her maids unto the best place of. the house of the women. Eitlif 
had not shewed her people nor her kindred: for Mordec,iii luad charge 
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unto Mordecai;-“Why transgressest thou the king’s ‘'’'''""'"‘‘'‘'j:''' ^ 
Now it came to pass, when they spake daily ; 

not unto them, that they told Haman, to see whctluT Y’ . 
would stand: for he had told them that he was a Jeu. A, <1 w . n 
Haman saw that Mordecai bowed not, nor did him rpcvner, !un u.,-. 
Haman full of wrath. And he thought scorn 

alone: for they had shewed him the people ol Moniecai. ulni, -.n 

Haman sought to destroy all the Jews that were thnnighuut tur uhuh, 

kingdom of Ahasuerus, even the people of Mordecuu hm . . r 

In the first month, that is, the month Nisan, m the tWidith v^ar o 
king Ahasiierus, they cast Pur, that is, the lot, before Hainan horn d iv 
to day, and from month to month, to the twelfth nion lu that tin* 

month Adar. And Haman said unto king Ahasuerus:-^ “ I here i ; a 

tain people scattered abroad and dispersed among the proph’ m all the 
provinces of thy kingdom; and their laws are diverse from all peiiple; 
neither keep they the king’s laws: therefore it is mi tor the kina, prtdit 
to suffer them. If it please the king, let it he writtim tluit they inav be 
destroyed: and I will pay ten thousand talents of silver to the haiuK ol 
those that have the charge of the business, to hring it into the kitig tieas- 
uries.” And the king took his ring from his hand, aiul gave it unto 
Haman the son of Hammedatha the Agagite, the Jews’ enemy. And tti«‘ 
king said unto Haman: — ^‘The silver is given to thee, tin* people aKt*, 
to do with them as it seemeth good to thee.” 

Then were the king’s scribes called on the thirteenth dav of the 
month, and there was written according to all that Hainan had etimmandrd 
unto' the king’s lieutenants, and to the governors that were over evrrrv 
province, ' and to the rulers of every people of every province aecoriliiig 
to the writing thereof, and to every people after their hmauaue; m the 
name of king Ahasuerus was it written, and seahal with the kin^k^ ring. 
And the letters were sent by posts into all the king’s pnrvinces, to de4r»t% 
to kill, and to cause to perish, all Jews, both young and old, little ihihlim 
and women, in one day, even upon the thirteenth day of the twrllfh 
month, which is the month Adar, and to take the spoil of them for a prey. 
The copy of the writing for a commandment to be given in every prov- 
ince was published unto all people, that they should he readv against ihit 
day. The posts went out, being hastened by the king’s coinmaiitliiirtit, 
^and the decree was given in Shushan the palace. And the king jtul 
Hainan sat down to drink; but the city Shushan was perplccved. 

When Mordecai perceived all that was done, Mordecai rent fuA 
clothes, and put on sackcloth with ashes, and went ont into thv muht ut 
the city, and cried with a loud .and a bitter cry; and came even Irfuii* ilic 
king’s gate: for none might enttY into the king’s gate chithcd wifli sari- 
cloth. /...And in every province, whithersoever the king’s ciiiiiriiaiidfiiiriit 
and his decree came, there was great mourning among tin? aitil 
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Esther answered: — ‘‘If it seem good unto the king, let the king and 
Haman come this day unto the banquet that I have prepared for him.” 
Then the king said: — “Cause Haman to make haste, that he may do as 
Esther hath said.” So the king and Haman came to the banquet, that 
Esther had prepared. 

And the king said unto Esther at the banquet of wine: — “What is 
thy petition? and it shall be granted thee: and what is thy request? everi 
to the half of the kingdom it shall be performed.” Then answered 
Esther, and said: — “My petition and my request is: if I have found 
favour in the sight of the king, and if it please the king to grant my 
petition, and to perform my request, let the king and Haman come to the 
banquet that I shall prepare for them, and I will do to-morrow as the king 
hath said.” 

Then went Haman forth that day joyM and with a glad heart: but 
when Haman saw Mordecai in the king’s gate, that he stood not xip, nor 
moved for him, he was full of indignation against Mordecai. Neverthe- 
less Haman refrained himself: and when he came home, he sent and called 
for his friends, and Zeresh his wife. And Haman told them of the glory 
of his riches, and the multitude of his children; and all the things wherein 
the king had promoted him, and how he had advanced him above the 
princes and servants of the king. Haman said moreover: — “Yea, Esther 
the queen did let no man come in with the king unto the banquet that she 
had prepared but myself ; and to-morrow am I invited unto her also with 
the king. Yet all this availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the 
Jew sitting at the king’s gate.” Then said Zeresh his wife and all his 
friends unto him: — “Let a gallows be made of fifty cubits high, and 
to-morrow speak thou unto the king that Mordecai may be hanged thereon: 
then go thou in merrily with the king unto the banquet.” And the thing 
pleased Hainan*, and he caused the gallows to be made. 

On that night could not the king sleep, and he commanded to bring 
the book of records of the chronicles; and they were read before the king. 
And it was found written, that Mordecai had told of Bigthana and 
Teresh, two of the king’s chamberlains, the keepers of the door, who 
sought to lay hand on the king Ahasuerus. .And the king said: — ‘^What 
honour and dignity hath been done to Mordecai for this?” Then said 
the king’s servants that ministered unto him:’^“There is nothing done 
for him.” And the king said:— “Who is in the court?” Now Hainan 
was come into the outward court of the king’s house, to speak unto the 
king to hang Mordecai on the gallows that he had prepared for him. 
And the king’s servants said unto him:— -“Behold, Hainan standeth in the 
court.” And the king said: — “Let him come in.” So Haman came in. 
And the king said unto him: — “What shall be done unto the man whom 
the king delighteth to honour?” Now Haman thought in his heart:— 
“To wdiom would the king delight to do honour more than to myself?” 
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also before me in the house? As the word went out of the king’s 
mouth, they covered Haman’s face. And Harbonah, one of the cham- 
berlains, said before the king: — ^‘Behold also, the gallows fifty cubits 
high, which Haman had made for Mordecai, who had spoken good for 
the king, standeth in the house of Haman.” Then the king said:— • 
“Hang him thereon.” So they hanged Haman on the gallows that he 
had prepared for Mordecai. Then was the king’s wrath pacified. 

On that day did the king Ahasuerus give the house of Haman the 
Jews’ enemy unto Esther the queen. And Mordecai came before the 
king; for 'Esther had told what he was unto her. And the king took 
off his ring, which he had taken from Haman, and gave it unto Morde- 
cai. And Esther set Mordecai over the house of Haman. And Esther 
spake yet again before the king, and fell down at his feet, and besought 
him with, tears to put away the mischief of Haman the Agagite, and his 
device that he had devised against the Jews. Then the king held out 
the golden sceptre toward Esther. So Esther arose, and stood before the 
king, and said: — “If it please the king, and if I have found favour in 
his sight, and the thing seem right before the king, and I be pleasing 
in his eyes, let it be written to reverse the letters devised by Haman the 
son of Hammedatha the Agagite, which he wrote to destroy the Jews 
which are in all the king’s provinces: for how can I endure to see the evil 
that shall come unto my people? or how can I endure to see the destruc- 
tion of my kindred?” 

Then the king Ahasuerus said unto Esther the queen and to Mordecai 
the Jew:— “Behold, I have given Esther the house of Haman, and him 
they have hanged upon the gallows, because he laid his hand upon the 
Jews. Write ye also for the Jews, as it liketh you, in the king’s name, 
and seal it with the king’s ring: for the writing which is written in 
the king’s name, and sealed with the king’s ring, may no man reverse.” 

Then were the king’s scribes called at that time in the third month, 
that is, the month Sivan, on the three and twentieth day thereof; and it 
was written according to all that Mordecai commanded unto the Jews, 
and to the lieutenants, and the deputies and rulers of the provinces which 
are from*India unto Ethiopia, an hundred twenty and seven provinces, 
unto every province according to the writing thereof, and unto every 
people after their language, and to the Jews according to their writing, 
and according to their language. And he wrote in the king Ahasuerus’ 
name, and sealed it with the king’s ring, and sent letters by posts on horse- 
back, and riders on mules, camels, and young dromedaries: wherein the 
king granted the Jews which were in every city to gather themselves to- 
gether, and to stand for their life, to destroy, to slay, and to cause to 
perish, all the power of the people and province that would assault them, 
both little ones and women, and to take the spoil of them for a prey, 
upon one day in all the provinces of king Ahasuerus, namely, upon the 
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king, be not deceived: for this is but clay within, and brass u Itlumi and 
Srever eat or drink any thing.” So tlte kmg was wro h, and . a b .1 
for his priests, and said unto them:— “If ye tell nw not who iln-.. i u, 
Lvoureth these expences, ye shall die. But if ye can rrrti \ me nut i- 
devoureth them, then Daniel shall die: for he i'J''' 
against Bel.” And Daniel said unto the king:— Let it lu a..oHbn, t.. 

Now’ the priests of Bel were threescore aiuUm, beside 'L'-h' ^ 
and children. And the king went with Danic into the .e.up.e ol le . 
So Bel’s priests said:-“Lo, we go out: but llnni, O kma se . .. n . 
meat, and make ready the wine, and shut the door last, and seal it ytl 
thine own signet; and to-morrow when thou contest in, .1 tlion inn . - 
not that Bel hath eaten up all, we will suiler death: -r vW Dan,. !, iliat 
speaketh falsely against us.” And they little reaanie.l if. tm uii.b i 
the table they had made a privy entrance, whereby tin) . nua'. .1 in ...u- 
tinually, and consumed those things. So when th.-y w.-n- i-.uir loitii. 
the king set meats before Bel. Now Daniel had eoininan.led hu sert.iii!- 
to bring ashes, and those they strewed tlmuiglimit all the temp .• m th. 
presence of the king alone: then went they out, and shut the .b.or, ami 
sealed it with the king’s signet, and so depaitetl.^ ^ , 

Now in the night came the [jriests with their wives iiiitl iluhlien,^ .n 
they were wont to do, and did eat and drink iij> all. In the nuunin- 
betime the king arose, and Daniel with him. .-Viul the kin'.; s.iid. 
“Daniel, are the seals whole?” And he said: — “h'ea, O kin,!*;, tlu*y In 
whole.” And as soon as he opened the door, the kiii!!, l.iok. d ni>"n th. 
table, and cried with a loud voice: — “Great art tlioii, O L.'l, atul will 
thee is no deceit at all.” 'I'hcn. laughed Daniel, and lu-l.i th.' king tha 
he should not go in, and .said: — “Behold now tlie pawm.-iit, ami mill 
well whose footsteps are these.” And the king sat.l:- -' 1 ‘■i'*' the loot 
steps of men, women, and children.” And then the kiiu- uai :ingr\' 
and took the priests with their wives and children, who shewed liiin ilr 
privy doors, where they came in, and consumed such tilings as wm* tipoi 
the table. Therefore the king slew them, and delivered Bel im.» D.uner 
power, who destroyed him and his temple. 

And in that same place there wsis a great dragon, whivli they n 
Babylon worshipped. And the king said unto Daniel:- -"Wilt tli.m .ib. 
say that this is of brass? lo, he liveth, he eateth and drinketh; thmi c.im 
not say that he is no living god: therefore worship him.” 'I h.;.. '..ti- 
Daniel unto the king:-— “I will worship the Lonl my God; for He is ih 
living God. But give me leave, O king, ami I shall slay this diago 
without sword or staff.” The king said:— “I give thve leave.” 1 he 
Daniel took pitch, and fat, and hair, and did seethe them tnnethcr, an 
made lumps thereof : this he put in the dragon’.s motith, and sn the dfago 
burst in sunder: and Daniel said:— “Lo, these are the gods ye worship. 



ANCIENT ROME 
Intro ditction 

T he Greek influence was largely the determining factor for Roman 
literature. Some of the first teachers the Romans had were 
Greeks that had been taken prisoners after the capture of southern 
Italy. During the first period of Roman literature we first see the 
growth of poetry, drama and history; and since we are essentially con- 
cerned with the short stor}^, we need not go into the v/orks of Ennius, 
Plautus, Terrence, Livy and the many others who contributed . to the 
development of Latin literature. 

In the Augustan period we find some of the greatest poets, Virgil, 
Horace and Ovid. The latter was not only a brilliant poet, but he also 
had the power of continuous narrative, which is best seen in his Meta’- 
morf hoses. In this collection of myths we find some delightful stories. 

The Satyricon of Petronius is the first sustained prose work produced 
in Latin. It has a genuine literary quality, is most sincere in its rep- 
resentation and is most penetrating in its satire. The period that follows 
is somewhat more sober and drier. Pliny the Elder writes his Natural 
History, Statius his Efics, and Martial his Efigra??is. It is in these Efi^ 
grams that the age of Domitian is forever preserved for us. Here we 
meet the familiar personages as they go about their daily life. Later, 
under Traja’n, were produced the famous Histories of Tacitus and the 
Satires of Juvenal. Both of these authors have summed up in their 
respective works the experiences of the Roman world from the accession 
of Tiberius to the death of Domitian. Though Pliny the Younger did 
not contradict the indignation and the scorn found in Tacitus and 
Juvenal, he nevertheless toned down their tragic implication in \[\s Letters. 

After the death of Juvenal, it may be said that Latin literature, tvith 
the exception of Suetonius and Apuleius, began rapidly to decline. 

^ ^ ^ 

OVID 

(45 b.c.-18a.d.? ) 

OVID, bom in the eastern part of central Italy, began his career as 
a brilliant and successful poet, and was forced, by imperial command, 
to spend the later part of his life in exile. Metamorf hoses is among 
his best known titles. In this work Ovid successfully completed the 
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into the woods, she chances upon the veil and tears the lifcdess thing wiiii 
her bloody jaws. 

Pyramus, coming a little later, notes by the glimmering the 

tracks of the beast printed on the ground aiul grows poh*. l>ut when lie 
spied the blood-stained veil, he cried, night shall In’ing tw»' lo\i 

to death. But she was deserving of long life. I am gnihv, ami li.ue 
caused thy death by asking thee here to tliis dange!"ous |)lact' wlr.h- I di.l 
not come sooner. O, ye lions, repair from your ncighbimrlitg ilcir. a'ld 
rend my guilty body. But only cowards pray idly thus for (Uauh.'’ Ih- 
gathers up the veil and carries it to the appointed tree, kissing ii ami 
washing it with his tears, and exclaims, *M)r!rtk now^ e»f my IdrKid also/' 
Then he plunged his shining sword into his breast, and F<*!! on the ground, 
drawing the blade from his woiincL As he did so, the hot hhnjd Npoiife<! 
upward, just as a conduit-pipe bursting, shexus a gtishing strt*am ot' water 
skyward. The fruit of the tree, stained with hlotul, showed a il.ok 
colour, while the roots, soaked with the flowing gore, tinged tin* lieiiies 
with the same purj)]e luie. 

Meantime Thisbe, fearing that her lt)Ver might miss lirr, emues, 
trembling, from her hiding-place and seeks for him with eager eyes and 
ardent soul^ anxious to tell him what destnu tion she had eseapiaL And 
while she perceives the tree and recognises its form, the colour of tlu' 
fruit leaves her in doubt. As she hesitates, she sees a body on ttie gi'oiiiu! 
gasping and cfuivering in death, at sight of which she starts hark Imrrifird 
and shivers like the smooth surface of tiie sea when ruHied by a risiiii* 
breeze. But when she finally recognises her lover, she shrieks, tears her 
hair and beats her breast in' grief; then embracing Ids hoilv shr 
his wound with her tears. And as she pressed her lifK to hk ctdd luua 
she wailed, “My Pyramus, what cruel fate has caus«a! this tieedf Pymmus, 
answer me! ’Tis thy dearest I'hishe calling thee. Speak hut one word, 
I implored^ At Thisbe’s name, Pyramus opened his djahig eyes* loolcrii 
upon her face, and closed them again. 

Now when she found her veil and the sheathlCTS sword, slir saiil, 
“Thy own hand and thy love took thy life. I um ran slum a hidd 
handy and love shall give me strength and guide the fata! blow. I will 
follow thee in death. The world may say that f am the eaiiw of liiv 
death but I shall be the comrade of thy fate. Hmugh death liivsdr ns 
it shall not have the power to part me from thee, t) wretched parriits 
hear the prayer I offer for xm both, that we, whom love al fit'tit nitd 
ultimately fate has joined, should be laid together at rest And llinii, O 
tree, who now shade one liithm and ere long wilt shade anotlin, 

keep' thou the marks of our death, and bear thy ptirple friiii m tmkm of 
our blood.’^ * 

She spoke, and plunged the sword^ ilill warm with her ltifrr% blfitui, 
below her breast. I'he prayer of dying Thifck irmwil tlw gciis mid 
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While we were relishing these delicacies, Trimalchio was borne into 
the hall to the sound of music, propped on tiny cushions. A laugh escaped 
the surprised guests. His shaven head popped out of a scarlet cloak, and 
over his well wrapped neck he had put a napkin with a broad stripe and 
fringes dangling all round. On the little linger of his left hand he wore 
a huge gilt ring, and on the last joint of the next finger was a smaller 
ring which appeared to me to be solid gold, but was really set with star- 
shaped bits of steel. And to show that this display of wealth was but pari 
of his possession, he bared his right arm, encircled by a golden bracelet 
and an ivory bangle clasped with a plate of gleaming metal. 

Then, picking his teeth with a silver quill, he said, “It is inconvenient 
for me to appear at dinner so soon, my friends, but I did not like to stay 
away any longer and keep you from your enjoyment. But you will allow 
me to finish my game?” 

A boy followed him carrying a., table of terebinth wood and ci'ystal 
pieces, and I noticed a curious thing. Instead of black and white count- 
ers he used gold and silver coins. Trimalchio kept swearing as he played 
and we were still occupied with the hofs d*csuvresy when a tray was 
brought in with a basket on it, in which there was a wooden hen with 
outspread wings as if in the act of laying an egg. While the music grew 
loud, two slaves came up to the tray and began to search in the straw. 
They pulled out peahen’s eggs and distributed them to the guests. Tri- 
malchio observed this procedure and said, “I have ordered, my friends, to 
put peahen’s eggs under this hen. And upon my word I hope they are not 
yet hatched. But let us try them and see whether they are still fresh.” 
We took our spoons, weighing at least half-a-pound, and beat the eggs, 
which were made of a fine paste. I was on the point of throwing 
away my share, believing that a chick had already formed. But hear- 
ing an experienced diner exclaim, “What dainty have we here?” I 
broke the shell and found a fat becafico smothei*ed in yolk spiced with 
pepper. 

Trimalchio had now finished his game, and began to partake of all 
the same dishes, in a loud voice he invited any of us who might so desire, 
to drink a second glass of mead. Suddenly the music crashed forth, and 
the appetizers were swept away by a host of chanting waiters. A dish 
happened to fall in the confusion and a boy gathered it up from the 
floor. I rimalchio saw him, and had his ear boxed, and directed him to 
throw down the dish again. A litter-man appeared and swept out the 
silver with the other wasted contents. Then entered two long-haired 
Ethiopians with small wineskins, just like those used for scattering sand 
in an amphitheatre, and poured wine on our hands, for no one thought of 
offering us common water. 

We complimented our host on his excellent taste. “Mars loves fair 
play,” said he, ^'and therefore I ordered that every one should have a 
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flourishing his instruments in time with the music, carved the dainty ij 
pieces, like a gladiator in a chariot fighting to the accompaniment of : 
barrel-organ. As Trimalchio kept repeating softly, ^'Oh, Carver, Car 
ver,’' I pondered on the meaning of this word, believing it to be a jest 
and I made bold to ask the man who sat on my left what it meant 
(He had seen such performances beiore.) you see the •fellov 

carving the meat? Well, his name is Carver. So whenever 1 iinialchi< 
says the words, he calls him by name, and gives him his orders/' 

When I had eaten my fill, I turned to my neighbour to get as umcl 
gossip as possible. I inquired who the woman was wlio ke[)t nuHiini 
about the hall. ''She is Trimalchio's wife Fortiinata," he said, '\an( 
she counts her money by the bushel" "And what was she before?" : 
asked. "You will pardon me if I say that you would not have takca 
a piece of bread from her hand. Now, who knows why or where foia^ 
she is queen of Heaven, and Trimalchio's all in all laet is, it she tell 
him that it is dark at midday, he will believe her. He is so enormousl] 
wealthy that he himself does not know all he possesses 5 but his lynx-eyec 
wife has a plan for everything, even where you least suspect it. She i 
temperate, sober and thrifty, but she has a shrewish tongue, and henpeck 
him in his own home. Whom she likes, she likes; whom she dislikes 
she dislikes. Trimalchio has estates greater than a kite can fly over ii 
a day, and has uncounted millions. There is more plate in his steward' 
cupboard than other people have in the whole world. And his legion a: 
slaves! My word! I really don't believe that one in ten knows hi 
master by sight! Why, he can knock any of these young wretches into j 
cocked hat. 

"You must not suppose that he buys anything. Everything is pro 
duced by him; wool, citrons, pepper; even pigeon's milk. Just to shov 
you, his sheep were growing a poor quality of wool, so he bought ram 
from Tarentum to improve his flocks. He had bees consigned frou 
Athens to give him Attic honey on the spot; the Roman bees incidental!; 
will be improved by breeding with the Greeks. A few days ago he sen 
to India for a cargo of mushroom spawn* And every mule he has i 
the child of a wild ass. Note these cushions: every om has purple o 
scarlet stuffing. He is nothing if not extravagant. 

"But do not be contemptuous of his fellow freedmen. They ar 
saturated with money. Do you see that one lying at the bottom of th 
end sofa? Well, he has his eight hundred thousand. He was (juite ; 
nobody. He started by carrying loads of wood on his back. Ptujple cl 
say — I can't vouch for it bilt I have heard— that he pulled off a gohlirP 
cap and found a hidden treasure, I am jealous of nobody rrreivini 
favours of providence. He still shows the marks of his master^s fingers 
but he has an exalted opinion of himself. So he has just put up a sigi 
on his door: 
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Libra butchers, and perfumers, and various tradesmen; poisoners and 
assassins under Scorpio: under Sagittarius cross-eyed men, who take the 
bacon while they look at the cabbage; under Capricornus the poor toilers 
whose troubles cause horns to sprout on them; under Aquarius, inn- 
keepers and men with water on the brain; under Pisces chefs and orators. 
So the world turns round like a mill, and always brings evil in one form 
or another, causing tlie birth of men or their death. And you saw the 
green turf in the middle surmounted by the honeycomb.*’ Even that has 
significance. Mother Earth lies in the world’s midst rounded like an 
within which all blessings are contained as in a honeycomb.” 

“Excellent!” we all cried, vowing with our hands uplifted that even 
Hipparchus and Aratus were inferior to him. Just then servants appeared 
and spread over the couches coverlets embroidered with scenes of nets 
and hunters lying in wait with spears, and all the instruments of the 
chase. We were still wondering what next to expect when a deafening 
shout arose outside the dining-room and in rushed some Spartan hounds, 
leaping round the tables. A tray was brought in after them with a wild 
boar of huge proportions upon it, wearing a cap of freedom; two little 
baskets woven of palm-twigs were hanging from its tusks, one full of 
iry dates and the other of fresh. Round it lay sucking-pigs made of 
jastry with their snouts to the teats, thereby showing that we had a 
jow before us. These sucking-pigs were for the guests to take away. 
Carver, who had dealt with the fowls, did not carve the boar, but a 
tall bearded man with leggings round his legs, and a spangled silken 
hunting-cape, who drew a hunting-knife and plunged it hard into the 
boar’s side. Whereupon a number of thrushes flew out and were im- 
mediately caught by fowlers .standing with limed twigs. Trimalchio 
ordered each guest to be given one, and added: “Now you see what 
fine acorns our boar has been eating,” Then boys came and took the 
baskets which hung from its tusks and distributed fresh and dry dates 
to the guests. 

Meantime I had got a quiet corner to myself, and had begun to 
ponder, — why ^ the pig had come in decorated with a cap of freedom. 
After speculating on the problem without arriving at a satisfactory con- 
clusion, I ventured to put the question which was troubling me to my old 
informant. “Your humble servant can explain that too,” he said. 
“There is no mystery, the thing is as clear as daylight. Yesterday when 
this animal was served as fiece de resistance at dinner, the guests turned 
him down; and so today he comes back to dinner as a freedman.” T 
cursed my stupidity and determined to ask no more questions, for fear of 
showing that I had never dined among decent people. 

As we were speaking, a lovely boy crowned with vineleaves and ivy- 
impersonating Bacchus in ecstasy, Bacchus full of wine, Bacchus dream- 
ing, brought round grapes in a.Jittle basket, and rendered one of I'ri- 
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and painfully to our abode, bruising our feet on every stone in the 
road. 

But when at last, holding each other up, we drew near our goal, 
there ahead of us were three others, of big and brawniy build, expending 
the full energy of their strength upon our doorposts. And far from 
being in the least dismayed by our arrival, they seemed only fired to a 
greater zeal and made assault more fiercely. Quite naturally, it seemed 
clear to us both, and especially to me, that they were robbers, and of the 
most dangerous sort. So I forthwith drew the blade which I cany hidden 
under my cloak for such emergencies, and threw myself, undismayetl, into 
the midst of these highwaymen; One after another, as they successively 
tried to withstand me, I ran them through, until finally all tlirce lay 
stretched at my feet, riddled with many a gaping wound, through which 
they yielded up their breath. By this time Fotis, the maid, had lK;cn 
aroused by the din of battle, and still panting and perspiring freely I 
slipped in through the opening door, and, as weary as though I liad 
fought with the three-formed Geryon instead of those pugnacious thieves, 
I yielded myself at one and the same moment to bed and to slumber. 

Soon rosy-fingered Dawn, shaking the purple reins, was guiding her 
steeds across the path of heaven; and, snatched from my untrouhled 
rest, night gave me back to day. Dismay seized my soul at the recollec- 
tion of my deeds of the past evening. I sat there, crouching on my bed, 
with my interlaced fingers hugging my knees, and freely gave way to my 
distress; I already saw in fancy the court, the jury, the verdict, the 
executioner. How could I hope to find any judge mild, so benevolent 
as to pronounce me innocent, soiled as I was with a triple murder, 
stained with the blood of so many citizens? Was this tin; glcjrious climax 
of my travels that the Chaldean, Diophanes, had so confidently predicted 
for me? Again and again I went over the whole matter bewailing my 
hard lot 

Hereupon there came a pounding at our doors and a steadily growing 
clamour on the threshold. No sooner was admission given than, witli 
an impetuous rush, the whole house was filled with magistrates, police, 
and the motley crowd that followed. Two officers, by order of the 
magistrates, promptly laid hands upon me, and started to drag me 
though resistance was the last thing I should have thought oL By the 
time we had reached the first cross street the entire city was already 
trailing at oiir heels in an astonishingly dense mass. And I marclual 
gloomily along with my head hanging down to the very earth™! might 
even say to the lower regions below the eartlu 

At length after having made the circuit of every city st|uare, in 
exactly the way that the victims are led around before a sacrifice meant 
to ward off evil omens, I was brought into the forum and made to 
confront the tribunal of justice. The ^gistrates had taken their seats 
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Having thus spoken, the remorseless prosecutor suspeiuled his viiuh. 
live utterance, and the court crier straightway onhurd uw u, 1., ;u n 
defence, if I had any to make. At first I could not soih, uauit . .-.t. 
xny voice to speak, although less ovei conic, *iLb, t it .aislin* t I 
accusation than by my own guilty conscience. Hut at List, unr.t. uh.u. 
inspired with courage, I made answer as follows: 

“I realise how hard it is for a man accused of murder, and c.»u! nutti 
with the bodies of three of your citizens, to persuade so laiyc a inuhnm 
of his innocence, even though he tells the exact tnsth .uu! wiluiii.ni 
admits tlie facts. But if in mercy you will give me att atteiitae he.u an 
I shall easily naake clear to you that far from ileservinc, to he put nu tt t 
for my life, I have wrongfully incurml tiu- lieavy stigma of -an !i a ci ut 
as the chance result of justifiable indignation. 

“I was making my way home from a <tinncr partr at ;t iMiticr la 

hour, after drinking pretty freely, I won't altcmpt limv- Un’ tliaf w 

the head and front of my olfence— when, lo ami hclmldj luimr \\w \r 
doors of my abode, before the home of the gt»od Milo, jour tcllm 
citizen, I beheld a number of villainous thieves uyluK^to t an rnti air 
and already prying the doors off from the twisted hiuiirH* ;\l! iltr lor 
and bolts, so carefully closed for the niyht, hatl hmi wmiehr-il at 

the thieves were planning the slaughter of the inmates, hinath, oiir t 
them, bigger and more active than the rest, urgetl iluiu to actum wi 
. these words: 

“^Come on, boys! Show the stulf you are made and :^iriko f 
all you are worth while they are aslecjd No iiuaiter imw, in# lain 
hearted weakening! Let death go through the lioihr with dniwii sw'im 
’ If you find any in bed, slit their throats before they w.ikrj if aiiv iry 
resist,. cut them down. Our only chance of gelling away sal’r am! nuii 
is to leave no one else safe and sound .in t!ie wlnde lioiise*' 


“I con.fess, citizens, that I was badly frightened^ on acrntiiii i 
my hosts and myself 5 and believing that i wan doing the duly of 4 gui 
citizen, I drew the sword which always acctnnpaiiiw inr in rr.tdiin 
for such dangers, and starteil in to drive, away or lay low la 

robbers. But the barbarous and inhuman vilhiinSi tar f’rtmi Iriiig liigti 
cned away, had the audacity to stand against uir, altlioiigli dir^ %4iv ili 
I was armed. Their serried ranks opposed me, Nrxf, tlir 11411110' .11 
standard-bearer of the band, assailing me with brawny stmifjili, sio/i 
me with both hands by the hair, and bending me kickwaid, prrpAirii 
beat out my brains with a paving stone; liiit while tie iiili 
for one, with an unerring stroke I luckily ran him *4trf. In 

him at my feet Before long a second strokci aiiiird hriwcrn 1, 
shoulders, finished off another of them, iis he ckiiig *ifid imil in 11 
legs; while the third one, m he rashly adviiiiccd, I fiiil lii 1 

chest. 
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tually relieve the public of all apprehension of danger from this despn-.-m' 

^ Immediately, in accordance with the Greek usage, fire and the wlu-e! 
were brought forth, together with all the other instruments ot mriure 
Now indeed my distress was not only increased but multiplied ‘ 

saw that I was fated to perish piecemeal. But at this point the luu 

woman, whose noisy lamentations had become a nuisance, broke out v.ith 

this demand: i • 

“Honoured citizens, before you proceed to torture the prisoner, tm 

account of the dear ones whom he has takeii from im\ will you mu peunit 
the bodies of the deceased to be uncovered in order that the siiflu ot tlinr 
youth and beauty may fire you with a righteous anger and a sevt'ut\ 
proportioned to the crime ? 

These words were received with applause, and straightway the riugr*- 
trate commanded that I myself should with my t)wn hand draw iUF the 
covering from the bodies lying on the bieia In spite of mv struggh's and 
desperate determination not to look again upon the con5e(|uenci> of niy 
last night's deed, the court attendants promptly draggcil me {mmird, in 
obedience to the judge's order, and bending my arm by main fiuvo i mm 
its place at my side stretched it out above the three corpses. Ctuii|ueH.'d 
in the struggle, I yielded to necessity, and much against my will iirew 
down the covering and exposed the bodies. 

Great heavens,, what a sight! What a miracle! What a traits t oi lua- 
tion in my whole destiny! I had already begun to hjok upon nn>olf 
a vassal of Proserpine, a bondsman of Hades, and niuv I could tuih pa-fi 
in impotent amazement at the suddenness of tire change; wands tad un- 
to express fittingly the astounding metamorphosis* For the IuhVivh ot mv 
butchered victims were nothing imu'c nor less thait three infiated h!.u!dru», 
whose sides still bore the scars of numerous punctures, which, ns I rerallei! 
my battle of the previous night, were situated at the very poiiiH wlu re 1 
had inflicted gaping wounds upon my adversaries, ilereujam the lularttVf 
which up to this point had been fairly held in check, swept through the 
crowd like a conflagration. Some gave theoBcIves up hriplessly to an 
, unrestrained extravagance of merriment; others did their hc'^t In control 
themselves, holding their aching sides with laah haiKls* Ami having nil 
laughed until they could laugh no more, they passed out of the ihealir, 
their backward glances still centred upon nic% 

From the moment fhat I had drawn down that funers! p.il{ I 
fixed as if frozen into stone, as powerless to move sii nif oii« of the ilira- 
tre's statues or columns* Ncn did I come out of my altt^r until Milo, mv 
host,, himself approached and clapping me on the ^milder, drew iik away 
with gentle violence, my te^rs now flowing freely mi choliiiti itiy 
voice* - 'Ifeiled me back to the house by t/roundthout way througli tin* 
least frequented’ streets, doihg his best meti^whik ito wdie mf iirrvits 
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Introduction 

P ERSIA has, more than any other Oriental nation, enriclual the 
poetry of the world The great epic poet of J'crsia, I^'iidawsi, 
who lived in the tenth century A.D., wrote the Shah or 

Book of KingS) an account of the glories of Persia from tlu‘ earliest 
times. The best known of the Persian poems is the Rubaiyat of ( )mar 
Khayyam, no doubt due to its classic translation by i‘Alvvarcl I'^il'/C.ierald. 
Beside this gem of Omar, wc have the famous lyrics of Saadi in his 
Gidistan {Rose--Garden) and Bustan {Fndt'-Gardtm). 

The short stories in Persia owe their origin to wandering literateurs 
who invented their tales for the amusement of jritrons. dlu’se inK*s 
were invariably concerned with treasure or love; in eitlua- instance the 
motive being to acquire treasure or lady love, by accident or stratagem, 
by fair means or foul. The story teller was not concerned with psy- 
chology or psychoanalysis. His object was simply to create a hero whosi* 
mission in life was to procure immense wetdth or the most be.*uiteous 
damsel in the world, solely for the sake of possession. Inasmuch as the 
Persian story-teller’s audience had been suckled (jn superstitions, if is not 
surprising that he frequently introduces, in a most nonchalant manner, 
denizens of the supernatural world. 

^ 

ABUL KASIM MANSUR FIRDAWSI 

(935-1025 A.D.) 

FIRDAWSI, bom in Tus, composed the greatest Persian Fpie, the 
SkaA Nameh, or Book of Kings. This celebrated epic cimtp.ire!. 
ably in scope and bcaaty with the //lieJ. He w,i> cNt eed- 

ingly encouraged in his work by Mahmud of Clui/na who .ulmiieil 
Firdawsi’s brilliant mind, profound knowledge (sf anrleiu hi-tort, 
and poetic genius; to such an extent that he ordered hi« trea-aiier 
to pay the poet a thousand gold pieces for every thousaml ver e 
The task was not completed for forty years, and'by that time, the 
story has it, the monarcli forgot his promise of paymi’iii. FirjJuit 
and His Three Sons is one of the episodes that make up this marvellous 
epic of the splendours of ancient Persia. 
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From Rum, md Chin, bring overwhelming trciCif!g 
Inured to war, and shower disgrace and ruin 
On him and Persiad^ 

When the messenger arrived at the court of 1‘Vriduin auil litd ob- 
tained permission to appear in the presence of tin* kinio h*' h’ ■ d to - 
ground respectfully, and by commaiul related flu* purpt.se of hr. jouriio\. 
Feridun was surprised and displeased, and saitl, in reply: 

“Have I done wrong, done evil? .None, luil ittiud* 

I gave ye kingdoms, that was not a crinuu 
But if ye fear not me, at least fear (hul 
My ebbing life approaches to an omh 
And the possessions of this fleeting world 
Will soon pass from me. I am grown tcjo old 
To have my passions roused by this rebel hint; 

All I can do is, with paternal love, 

To counsel peace. Be wdth your lot contented; 

Seek not unnatural strife, but cherish peaced’ 

After the departure of the messenger Feridun called Irij hcfoir tiiiii, 
•and said: “Thy two brothers, who are older than thoii art, Iwm* cmii- 
federated together, and threaten to bring a lai'ge army agiiiibf ilire lor 
the purpose of seizing thy kingdom, and putting thre lo tlralli. ! Iiavr 
received this information from a messenger, who fnrilirr tliat if i 
take thy part they will also wage war upon mvN Am! af'iri IiFi luoi 
declared that in this extremity he was atixious tt> ih wliaievrr lie» ihiltier 
might advise, Feridun continued: “My son, thou art tuialdr to ihr 
invasion of even one brother; it will, therefore, be inipf^v^dde fm ihrv 
oppose both. I am now aged and infirm, and mv on!v io p,r*^ 

the remainder of my days in retirement and rejKbr] Beiirr, ibnu will if 
be for thee to pursue the path of peace ami friimtlHliip, iiiid like me iliiow 
away all desire for dominion. 

For if the sword of anger k unifiathedi 

And war comes on, thy head will SfKw be fiml 

From all the cares of government and life. 

There is no cause for thee to cfulf the wcirkl, 

The path of peace and amity is tfiine.*' 

Irij agreed with his father, and declared that he wcitild will it.,; !v 
sacrifice his throne and diadem rather than go to war will, hi, 

“Look at the Heavens, how they roli on j 
And look it toan, how soon he’s gone. 

A breath of wind, and then no mores 
A world like this, riiouM ?aan dcploreU* 
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even the kingdom of Tilran may fall into his hands, since the hearts of 
our soldiers have become so attached to himd^ 

Again, Silim said to Tur: “Thou must put Irij to death, and then his 
kingdom will be thine.” Tur readily undertook to commit that crime, 
and, on the following day, at an interview with Irij, he said to him: 
“Why didst thou consent to be the ruler of Persia, and fail in showing a 
proper regard for the interests of thy elder brothers? Whilst our barren 
kingdoms are constantly in a state of warfare with the Turks, thou art 
enjoying peace and tranquillity upon the throne of a fruitful country? 
Must we, thy elder brothers, remain thus under thy commands, and in 
subordinate stations? 

Must thou have gold and treasure, 

And thy heart be wrapt in pleasure, 

Whilst we, thy elder born, 

Of our heritage are shorn? 

Must the youngest still be nursed, 

And the elder branches cursed? 

And condemned, by stern command, 

To a wild and sterile land?’’ 

When Irij heard these words from Tiir, he immediately replied, 
saying: 

“I only seek tranquillity and peace; 

1 look not on the crown of sovereignty, 

Nor seek a name among the Persian host; 

And though the throne and diadem are mine, 

I here renounce them, satisfied to lead 

A private life. For .what hath ever been 

The end of earthly power and pomp, but darkness? 

1 seek not to contend against my brothers; 

Why should I grieve their hearts, or give distress 
To any human being? I am young, 

And Heaven forbid that I should prove unkind!” 

Notwithstanding, however, these declarations of submission, and 
repeated assurances of his resolution to resign the monarchy of Persia, 
Tur would not believe one word. In a moment he sprung up, and furi- 
ously seizing the golden chair from which he had- just risen, struck a 
violent blow with it on the head of Irij, calling aloud, “Bind him, bind 
him!” The youth, struggling on the ground, exclaimed: “0, think of 
thy father, and pity me! Have compassion on thy own soul! I came for 
thy protection, therefore do not take my life: if thou dost, my blood will 
call out for vengeance to the Almighty. I ask only for peace and retire- 
ment. Think of my father, and pity me! 
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“G Heaven, look down upon my murdered boy; 

His severed bead before me, but his body 

Torn by those hungry wolves! O grant my prayer, 

That 1 may see, before I die, the seed 
Of Irij hurl just vengeance on the heads 
Of his assassins; hear, O hear my prayer.” 

—Thus he in sorrow for his favourite son 
Obscured the light which might have sparkled still, 

Withering the jasmine flower of happy days; 

So that his pale existence looked like death. 

Feridun continued to cherish with the fondest affection the memory 
of his murdered son, and still looked forward with anxiety to the an- 
ticipated hour of retribution. He fervently hoped that a son might be born 
to take vengeance for his father’s death. But it so happened that Mah- 
afn'd, the wife of Irij, gave birth to a daughter. When this daughter 
grew up, Feridun gave her in marriage to Pishung, and from that union 
an heir was born who in form and feature resembled Irij and Icridim. 
He was called Minuchihr, and great rejoicings took place on the occasion 
of his birth. 

The old man’s lips, with smiles apart, 

Bespoke the gladness of his heart. 

And in his arms he took the boy, 

The harbinger of future joy; 

Delighted that indulgent Heaven 

To his fond hopes this pledge had given. 

It seemed as jf, to bless his reign, 

Irij had come to life again. 

The child was nourished with great tenderness during his infancy, 
and when he grew up he was sedulously instructed in every art necessary 
to form the character, and acquire the accomplishments of a warri(u*. 
Feridun was accustomed to place him on the throne, and decorate his 
brows with the crown of sovereignty; and the soldiers enthusiastically 
acknowledged him as their king, urging him to rouse himself and take 
vengeance of his enemies for the xnurder of his grandfather. Having 
opened his treasury, Feridun distributed abundance of gold among the 
people, so that Minuchihr was in a short time enabled to embotly an 
immense army, by whom he was looked upon with attachment and 
admiration. 

When Silim and Tiir were informed of the preparations that were 
making against them,- thaf Minuchihr, having grown to manluK)d, was 
distinguished for his valour and intrepidity, and that multitudes iiocked 
to his standard with the intent, idn of forwarding his purpose of revenge, 
they were with inex^'llible and anticipated an immediate 
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Yes, and they shall, surrounded by his soldiers, 

And clad in steel, and they shall feel the edge 
Of life-destroying swords. Yes, they shall see him P’ 

After uttering this indignant speech, Feridun shew^ed to the lucssengc! 
his great warriors, one by one. He shewed him Kavah and his two sons, 
Shalpur, and ShMeh, and Karun, an^ Sam, and Nariman, and <itlit‘r 
chiefs— all of admirable courage and valor in war,— and thus resuunai: 

‘‘Hence with your presents, hence, away, 

Can gold or gems turn night to day^ 

Must hingly heads be bought and sold, 

And shall I barter blood for gold? 

Shall gold a father’s lieart entice, 

Blood to redeem beyond all price? 

Hence, hence with treachery; 1 have heard 
‘Fheir glo7dng falsclioods, every Avord; 

But human feelings guide my will, 

And keep my honours sacred still. 

True is the oracle we read: — 

‘Those who have sown oppression’s seed 
Reap bitter fruit; their souls, perplext, 

Joy not in this world or the next.’ 

The brothers of my murdered boy, 

Who could a father’s hopes destroy, 

An equal punishment will reap, 

And lasting vengeance o’er them sweep* 

They rooted up my favourite tree, 

But yet a branch remains to me. 

Now the young lion comes apace, 

The glory of liis glorious race; 

He comes apace, to punish guilt, 

Where brother’s blood was basely spilt; 

And blood alone for blood must pay; 

Hence with your gold, depart, away!” 

When the messenger heard these reproaches, mingled with piu'som 
he immediately took leave, and trembling with fear, returned to Hiliiii 
and Tur with the utmost speed* He described to them in stremg and 
alarming terms the appearance and character of Minuchihr, and hiA 
warriors; of that noble youth who with frowning eyebrows was tudv 
anxious for battle. He then communicated to them in what mannm- hr 
had been received, and repeated the denunciations of Feridun, ;n wliirh 
the brothers were exceedingly grieved and disappointed* But Siliiii said 
to Tur: 

‘Tet us be first upon the field, before 
He marshals his array. It follow;; nof. 

That he should be a hero bold ami valiant, 
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1£ smge monsters were to fly your presence, 

It would not be surprising* Those who die 
In this most righteous cause will go to Heaven,- 
With all their sins forgotten!'' Then Kabad^ 
Went to the king, and told the speech of Tiiri 
A smile played o'er the check of Minucliihr 
As thus he spoke: “A boaster he must be, 

Or a vain fool, for when engaged in battle, 
vigour of arm and the enduring soul, 

Will best be proved. I ask but for revenge— 
Vengeance for Irij slain. Meanwhile, returnl 
We shall not fight today/' 

He too retired j 

And in his tent upon the sandy plain, 

Ordered the festive board to be prepared, 

And wine and music whiled the hours away* 


When morning dawned the battle commenced, and multitudes were 
slain on both sides. 

The sp.icious plain became a sea of blood j 
It seemed as if the earth was covered o’er 
With crimson tulips; slippery was the ground, 

And all in dire confusion. 

The army of Miniichihr was victorious, owing to the bravery and 
skill of the commander. But Heaven was in his favour. 

In the evening Silim and Tiir consulted together, and came to^ die 
resolution of effecting a formidable night attack on tlic enemy. 'Hu- 
spies of Miniichihr, however, obtained information of this imeiitinn, 
and communicated the secret to the king. Miniichihr immediately plaved 
the army in charge of Kiiruii, and took himself thirty thousand men to 
Wait in ambiLScade for the enemy, and ivustratc his views. 1 ur advanced 
with a hundred thousand men; but as he advanced, he found every one on 
the alert, and aware of his approach. He had gone too lar to retreat in 
the dark without fighting, and therefore began a vigorous eonfliet. Minu- 
chihr sprung up from his ambuscade, and with his thirty thousand ineo 
rushed upon the centre of the enemy’s troops, and in tlie end eneoiinicr! d 
Tiir. The struggle was not long. Miniichihr dexterously using liis jave- 
lin, hurled him from his saddle precipitately to the ground, and then with 
his dagger severed the head from his body. 'I'he hody he left to !«• 
devoured by the betusts of the field, and the head he sent as a tropin u 
Feridun; after which, he proceeded in search of Silim. 

The army of the confederates, however, having suilered stich signal a 
defeat, Silim tlnnight it prudent to faU back and take refuge in a fort. 
But Mintichthr went in pufsait, end teieged the castle. One. dtiy ti 
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.TREASURE OF MANSUR 

the author of the following story is not known. It uus in nibecl 
in the margins of a valuable work on Mongol history whu h, witli 
other literary collections, was presented to the bodk'iaii Lfiu.o> w 
cravellers in Persia. It aptly illustrates the chicl sul)jcct luatUT oi tlie 

Persian story-teller. , . i i \ 

The present version is from a translation by Reuben Lev) , 
of MS. Ouseley 187, page 187 (margin), Bodleian Inluary I opy^ 
right, 1923, by Humphrey Milford, Oxford Umvcrsity Ire'oy by 
whose permission it is here reprinted. 

THE TREASURE OF MANSUR 

T here was once a prince of Baghdad, famed for his richness and 
the vastnCvSS of his treasures. He had one son, Mansur, whom la 
loved dearly, and whom he had reared vvith the greatest care. Ih 
engaged the wisest philosophers and the most learned tutors to teach fum, 
so that he understood the languages of east and west. With the passage ui 
time, the prince became aware that the day of his death was ueai, i hne- 
fore, summoning Mansur, he spoke to him as frdlows: Wly mui, ! am 
about to depart and you will be left alone to deal with the giaait treaaina 
which I bequeath to you. Spend it not except by nmmm\ aiul poiuim 
well on all you do.’ 

The next day the prince died, and Mansur mmirned for him. Sf 
eager, however, was he to behold his father’s treasures that at the mid id 
three, days /he cast off his mourning, and, taking the keys of the treasure* 
house with him, he made his way into it. He remained astuni^hrd ai 
the sight of the gold and jewels which were heaped there, ;uul tlmugln 
to himself: Why did my father warn me so earnestly, for here is mou 
than I can ever spend?’ He therefore commanded his servaiih to hriii|i 
out chests full of gold and jewels, and the next day he set abuut planiuiyi’ 
the building of gardens and palaces which would excel in sphauitun al! 
that had ever, been built before. His gardens were filled with itir linr\i 
fruit-trees, and under each was set a couch of precious womi iitl.tiil will' 
gold and jewels. 

•Thus Mansur continued, until at last his treasurehousen were riiipiy 
By degrees he was compelled to sell his gardens and fine hm\v% uitlil 
only one remained, and soon he decided that he Wiuild sell ilir. Wnl: 
the money he would buy merchandise and travel into foreign ciiiiiiiriry 
where he could acquire wealth again# 

This he did. He sold his last house, loaded a canivitii, atitl set mil 
for Mosul, where he arrived after a long Jmiriicy. Hr found n :i ftm 
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carried'home a sum of money. One day, two rndians, richly dressed 
came to sit down near him. They called to hi.n to hnny iluan vune .,1 
his wares, and he set his tray before them. 1 hey made hnn Mt dmvu 
with them, telling him to remain with them to amuse them 1... tin u hole 
% and ;ot to go to any one else. Mansur sa.d that 1. ve,.. place 
himself at their service, and sat down with the.n to eat and d. mk. 

Very soon the two Indians were drunk, and, holdinj; .uit .-oim •.odd 
dinars, told Mansur to play and sing and amuse them with stones. hen 
at last they were too dazed with wine to hear more, they hce.m to .pe ik 
to each other in the Indian tongue, not knowing that Mansur couhi 
understand them. He heard one of them say, I he fold which v.e 
brought is finished, we must go out to-night and find sullu ant l.u oni 
needs.’ The other, however, replied: ‘No, 1 hroiieht enoiteh i«\ a 
month.’ This filled Mansur with the thought that the tw.i men must 
in some place have a store of gold, and he therefore determined to dis- 
cover what further information he could concerning the tvvo Jtten, arul 
so find out whence they got their gold and their wealth. He rem.mied 
in their company until one hour after sunset, then taking up tlie acemnre- 
ment which they had brought with them, they departed. 

Mansur hastened to his friend and told her that he intrmlrd tii iio 
to his own lodging that night. ‘'I'he way is long,’ said he, and it you 
have a sword I pray you give it to me.’ The woman gave him a swoiti, 
and Mansur hastened away in pursuit of the two men. He tolhiwed 
them outside the town and into the desert. 'Fherc they sat down, ami 
he heard them say to each other that they must go warily and see that no 
one followed them. Mansur at this crept into a hole which he tduiul, 
fortunately for himself, for one of the two Indians turned hack .t little 
way to see if any one was about. Again they pna’ceded until they 
reached a certain tree, under which they hatted. Mansur saw them 
engaged in digging for a little while, then suddenly they disappeared 
from view. Very cautiously he approached and at last he saw the immth 
of a hole, and, inside it, a door. He wa.s just about to descend, when 
one of the Indians appeared with a bag upon his back. As soon as he 
emerged Mansur sprang upon him with his sworti and hacked of! ins 
head. The bag fell to the ground, but a» Mansur was aliout t.. i»e«d 
down to open it, the other Indian appeared, also c.arrying a hag. Hwiitly 
Mansur turned upon him, .sword in hand, and slew him too. Then hr 
opened both bag.s and found them filled witli pearls. 

In great haste he descended into the hole and Iwheld Iwfore hint a 
I vestibule, very long and dark. As he proceeded .'ilottg it, it hcg.iii to 
grow lighter, and he madb his way towards the spot whence the I'ydit 
came. Soon he beheld an enormous palace, in the midst »jf which %v.» 
a great fountain surrounded by ten gold pillars, ortiamcjitcd with jrwck. 
By each pillar was set a jewdi-encfafted throne and grunt vaw full «f 
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thousand dirhams every day, and that is sufticicnt to defrav all tlu* 
penditure of Cairo. I say this, however, on condition that arc 

content with what I pay and do not demand niored i he vr/ier swta’r an 
oath that he would not demand more, thinking that it hr drw Akinair 
he would derive no profit. He therefore dismissed hiin» sa\iii ‘; !■ nr 

my part, if you have found a thousand trcaisuns you arr urh orur tr 
themr But he sent a messenger to Mansur to hriiig hack the lii a da\ s 
payment. 

Some time elapsed and then the story of the treasure uas hrou;du to 
the Sultan. He summoned the viva'er and asked him eoneenune Alau air, 
and then he called Mansur before him. He treated him uith 
condescension, and said: ‘Young man, if you disetner to me this treoanv 
whieh you have found, I will take but one lifth of it ami Iea\r the it'U 
to you.’ Mansur replied: ‘An oath has been laid upon me ruu to di ^ lose 
my secret to a living soul, and if I were to be cut into a thousand pirers 
I v/ould not speak of it. I will pay, however, daily, tlu* sum of iwdw 
thousand dinars in gold.’ The matter was thus arranged, atui tlu* Sultan 
bade the vizaer to put on Mansur a robe of luutour, ami to puldrdi his 
name abroad with great ceremony as a public bene factor. 

When Mansur had departed, the Sultan began to consiiler luuv jurat 
the treasure of Mansur must be if he could atford to pay twelve tluuecnul 
dinars every day in addition to other great sums. He piimlercil long, 
therefore, on the means whereby he could lay his hands tlu- Hoiiicr of 
this wealth. As he sat thus engrossed in thought, a favourite slave-pirl 
beheld him and asked what schemes possessed hiu). He told her what 
he had in mind, and she replied that she wonUl gain t’ov him what he 
desired. He promised that if she succeedetl he would give her um- of 
his palaces for her own, and would keep her with him always. 

Now it happened that Mansur’s custom was to sit in \m eotntwnd 
every day, with a chest of gold by his side. Beggars ami oih i nrrdv 
persons came in streams to ask his aid, and, being given what t!nn de.iied, 
passed on. On the day after Mansur had visitiai the Sultan, a nuhlvti 
joined the stream of people at Mansur’s house, and, a% sfie p.i'.Ha! In limn 
she uncovered her face and smiled at him bcwilchinglv, savittff that *4ir 
had a request. to make in private. Mansur, greatly deliglttci! with her 
beauty, bade her go into the house, and he folio wed. There lie li.itir 
food and wine to be brought, and, while they ate and drank, M aieuir 
became more and more enamoured of her. At last he asked whai her 
need was, and she replied: ‘I have heard that you have found a rieh 
treasure, and I am consumed with desire to liehold it.’ Mansur I.uijdi. .1 
aloud at this, but after much persuasion he at last consented, {fe pin on 
a cloak, took a swor^ and hade the girl accompany him. When ilw\ 
arrived outside the city, he blindfolded his coitijianion securely with a 
kerchief, and led her to the underground chamber. 'I’liere lie imfovrn-d 
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Introduction 

P ROFESSOR CLEMENT HUART gives a very ^interesting ac^ 
count of the origins of Arabic poetry, 'Vhc canuTs steady swing 
in his pace across the monotonous desert bent the rider's hi)dy 
almost double and taught him to sing rhymes. The Arab stjmi anted 
that as he hurried the pace of his recitation, the string of eanuds would 
raise their heads and step out with quickciied pace, 'Thus we have the 
hida^ the song of the leading camel-driver of the caravan. It is quite a 
step from the hida to the works of the famous pre-Mahommedan [hhIs, 
such as ImrTu’LQais, Tarafa, and 'Antara, whose poems had been col- 
lected by Asma’i about the beginning of the ninth century. But this is 
explained by the fact that the desert Arabs were of a nomadic tempera- 
ment whose poets merely recited their poems without putting them oji 
paper. In the inter-tribal wars many of the poets were slain, and their 
works were, except in rare cases, forgotten. So that while tiu're had been 
a gradual development of poetic literature we have only the works of the 
transcribed poets to gauge this development. 

The most remarkable collection of Arabi;m-a)r ha* that matter 
Oriental^stories which has delighted the civilistai world is contaiiuaJ 
in the Thoiismid and One Mg/USi or Ara/dan 

Some of the celebrated stories that go to make this masterly Ciunpeiulium 
of Oriental life, — town life as differentiated from the desert life por- 
trayed in the epic. poems previously mentioned,™ have probably been taken 
from the Sanskrit through the Persians, but the Arab sUiry-tcllers have 
contributed so much glamour, such vivid colour to their tales that the 
reader need not be troubled about original sources. What is surprising, 
however, is that while the Arabian Nights liad appeaiaa! as far liack as 
the fourteenth century (certain parts of it as early as tin* tentli), it was 
not until the eighteenth century that a translation was inatle into tlu* 
French by Antoine Galland, 
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prostrate before the Ka’abah-templc. And udieii lie had n'lvuiicd tli' 
Holy House, and fulfilled all the rites and eereinnnifs rcijuind n 
palmers, he set up a shop for sale of merchandise. Ih cli.uu e tun mi r 
chants passing along that street espied the fine sitilFs an.i eniMh. in ,\l 
Khwajah’s booth and appi'ovcd much of tliein and praised tin ir ,uu 

excellence. Presently quoth one to other, “This man hiinj'i'tii hrie ihhh 
rare and costly goods: now in Cairo, the ctipifal of Ppyptland, wmihl li, 
get full value for them, and far more than in tlie marke!', itf this iit\.' 
Hearing mention of Cairo, Ali Khw.ajah conceived it sore Ion. 'in-, < to te.ii 
that famous capital, so he gave up liis intent of return Hachdad-w.ini 
and purposed wayfaring to Egypt. Accordingly he joinet! a caravan ami 
arriving thither was well-pleased with- the place, hotli countu and i itv ; 
and selling his merchandise he made great gain there I'rom. Tin n Inn- 
ing other goods and .stufis he purposed to make DtimaM tis; hut f<ir mie 
full month he tarried at Cairo and visited her sam'ttiaiies and s.iintlv 
places, and after leaving her walls he solaced himself with serine m.inv 
famous cities distant several days’ jouniev from the capita! tilong the 
banks of the^River Nilus. Presently, bidih’ng adieu to Kpvpt he atiivrd 
at the Sanctified House, Jerusalem, and prayeti in the temple of the linm 
Israil which the Moslems had re-edified. In due time he leachetl 
Damascus and observed that the city was well huiided and much peopled, 
and that the fields and meads were well-watered with springs atid Hi, ni- 
ne s and that the gardens and vergiers were l.ideii with flowers and fruits. 
Amid such delights Ah Kliwajah hardly thought of Hauhdad; with.il he 
cca,sed not to pursue his journey through Aleppo, Mosul, and Shu../, 
tarrying some time at all of these towns, especially at Shiraz, fill at Urngth 
after seven years of wayfaring he came back to ilaghdad. 

ar 't’-u merchant never onee thoueht of 

Ah Khwajah or of the trust committed to his charge; till one d.iy as lus 
wife sat at meat witli him at the evening meal, their talk hy ehanee was 
0 0 ives. Quoth she to him, “I would now fain have some that 1 

Mecc^h^nd^/ KWajah who seven years .ago fared on a (>ilgrimage to 

whafhatf f"" fo’-'-'fiousu. Who knoweth where he is or 

what hath bttided him? A man who lately returned with the liaii- 

MlnTfie^r^vS^™® Khwajsih had quitted MeccalV the 

&eth i hf bfoT ™ Allld. Almighty alone 

wweth an he be still alive or he be now deads however if hi« idii-,., 

!!! condition I will go bring some hither that we may taste ! 

Who can tell? ^Th base and break thy word and covenant. 

Who can tell.? I hou art not assured by any of l»s death ; imdmm; h« 
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Allah, the All-present and the All-seeing, be my witness that, when I 
went on my pilgrimage to Meccah the Magn^ed, I left a tlioiisand 
Ashrafis in that jar, and now I find them not. Canst thou tell me aught 
concerning them? An thou in thy sore need have made use oi t hein, 
it mattereth not so thou wilt give them back as soon as thou art aide. 
The merchant, apparently pitying him, said, O good ni) luend, tluui 
didst thyself with thine hand set the jar inside the store-room. _ 1 wist 
not that thou hadst aught in it save olives; yet a.s thou didst leave it, so m 
like manner didst thou find it and carry it away; and now thou cliargest 
me with theft of Ashrafis. It seemeth strange and passing strange that 
thou shouldst make such accusation. When thou wentcst thrai ina(](‘.sf 
no mention of any money in the jar, but saiclst that it was ol olives, 
even as thou hast .found it. Hadst thou le.ft gold coins therein, then stn ely 
thou wouldst have recovered them.’’ Hereupon Ali Khvyajalt heg-od 
hard with much entreaty, saying, thousand Ashrafis wm’e all I 

owned, the money earned by years of toil: I do beseech thee ha\e pit} on 
my case and give them back to me.” Replied the merchant, waxing 
wroth with great wrath, ^'0 my friend, a fine fclhivv thoti art to talk 


rue. 


Begone 


of honesty and withal make such false and lying ch:u^^ 
thee hence and come not to my house again 5 for now 1 know thee as thou 
art, a swindler and impostor.” Hearing this dispute between Ali 
Khwajah and the merchant all the people of the quarter came crowding 
to the shopy and thus it became well known to all, rich and pooi, within 
the city of Baghdad how that one AH Khwajah had hidd<*n a thousand 
Ashrafis within a jar of olives and had placed it on trust with a certain 
merchant; moreover how, after pilgrimaging to Meccah and seven years 
of travel the poor man had returned, and that the rich man had gainsaid 
his words anent the gold and was ready to make oath that he hatl not 
received any trust of the kind. At length, when nauglu else availed, 
Ali Khwajah was constrained to bring the matter before the Ka/i, am! to 
claim one thousand Ashrafis of his false friend. I'he Jmige a^ked, 
^What witnesses hast thou who may speak fur theef” and the plaint ifi 
answered, “0 my lord the Kazi, I feared to tell the matter to any man 
lest all come to know of my secret. Allah Almighty is Jmy sole 
mony. This merchant was my friend and I recked not tihai he wonhl 
prove dishonest and unfaithfuL” Quoth the Judge, ^'Tlirni nuru I nerd', 
send for the merchant and hear what he saith on tnith”; alnd ulun the 
defendant came they made him swear by all he deemed Imly, facing 
Ka’abah-wards with hands uplifted, and he crfel, ** 1 ' swear lliat 1 kiinw 
naught of any Ashrafis belonging to AH Khwk|alt” {Iritlit ilir K;r/,i 
pronounced him innocent and dismissed him from tiiiirir* and Ali 
Khwajah went home sad at heart and said, to himself, “Aliifii jiMirc 
is this which hath been, meted out to me, that I should Ifiw piy iiioiiry, 
and my just cause be deemed 'wjust I It; hath been truly widl lie iiterih 
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jar and bring hither some of the contents that I may see the state in whicl 
the Asafiri-olives actually are.” Then tasting of the fruit, “How is thisi 
I £nd their flavor is fresh and their state excellent. Surely during tin 
lapse of seven twelve-months the olives would have become mouldy am 
rotten. Bring now before me two oil-merchants of the town that thei 
may pass opinion upon them.” Then two other of the hoys assumed th( 
parts commanded and coming into court stood before the Kazi, who asked 
“Are ye olive-merchants by trade?” They answered, ‘‘We are and tliii 
hath been our calling for many generations, and in buying and selling 
olives we earn our daily bread.” Then said the Kazi, “I'ell me now 
how long do olives keep fresh and well-flavoured?” and said they, “C 
my lord, however carefully w'e keep * them, after the third year the) 
change flavour and colour and become no longer fit for food, in fac 
they are good only to be cast away.” Thereupon quoth the boy-Kazi 
“Examine me now these olives that are in this jar and say me how oh 
are they and what is their condition and savour.” Tlie two boys wlu 
played the parts of oil-merchants pretended to take some berries froir 
the jar and taste them and presently they said, “O our lord the Kazi, 
these olives are in fair condition and full-flavoured.” Quoth tlu! Kazi. 
“Ye speak falsely, for his seven years since Ali Khwajah put them ir 
the jar as he was about to go a-pilgrimaging”; and quoth they, “Sa) 
whatso thou wilt, those olives are of this year’s growth, and there is nol 
*an oil-merchant in all Baghdad but who will agree with us.” Morcovei 
the accused was made to taste and smell the fruits and he could not bill 
admit that it was even so as they had avouched. Then said the* boy-Kazi 
to the boy-defendant, “ ’Tis clear thou art a rogue and a rascal, ami tlioii 
hast done a deed wherefor thou richly deservest the gibbet.” Hearing 
this the children frisked about and clapped their hands with glee and 
gladness, then seizing hold of him who acted as the merchant of Baghdad, 
they led him off as to execution. The Commander of the Faithful, 
Harun al-Rashid, was greatly pleased at this acuteness oi the boy who 
Itid assumed the part of judge in the play, and commanded his Wazir 
Ja’afar saying, “Mark well the lad who enacted the Kazi in this rnock- 
trial and see that thou produce him on the morrow: he shall try the case 
in my presence substantially and in real earnest, even as we have heard 
him deal with it in play. Summon also the Kazi of this city that he may 
learn the administration of justice from this child. MoreowT send word 
to Ali Khwajah bidding him bring with him the jar of olives, and have 
also in readiness two oil-merchants of the town.” Thus as they walked 
along the Caliph gave orders to the Wazir and then returned to his palace. 
So on the morrow Ja’afar the Barmaki went to that quarter of the town 
where the children had enacted the mock-trial and asked the schoolmasuu' 
where his scholars might be, and he answered, “They have all gone a wav, 
each to Ins home.” So the Minister visited the houses pointed out to him 
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Introduction 

■ EDl^VAL France was divided not only geojtniiihiVallv into 
north and south, buf also in the intitter of its liu-raturf; in the 
■north, the tromerss composed or sang- the epic, lyric and tlu' 
fabliaux; in the south, the more gallant and aristocratic' iroubadours 
composed their lyric melodies of love with whicii the /Vwy/cw/.v or 
jongleurs, professional entertainers, would cnterttiin the populace in the 
market place or the nobility in the hall. 

The earliest French poetry to influence European liti.Taturc is the 
chanson de geste, or song of deed, the foremost of which is tltc Clutmon 
de Roland. Another form of poetry, which might he called storv in 
verse form, is the lay, a form greatly cultivated by Marie ile hVance who 
wrote about 1175. A much more famous individual and contcmn.irarv 
was Chretien de Troyes, who is importanf in the development of the 
French Arthurian cycle. 

It is not until the Renaissance that we discover the development of 
prose. ^ In much of it we can trace the influence of Boccaccio. Particu- 
larly is this true of Marguerite de Navarre, Bonavetituru des P.'ricts, 
Noel du Fail, and others who, in keeping with the period, wiotc execed- 
ingly racy tales. But this century produced ;i far gre.ater master in 
Rabelais, who more than any other author helpcil to create French prow 
WiA. the exception of Perrault and Madame d’Aulnoy, who wrote 
delightful fairy tales that have since become children’s classics the 
seventeenth century was given over mainly to tlie dr.nnia. in the foih.vv- 
ing centu^, tlie moral tale which found its counterpart in the work% of 
Addison Steele, and Goldsmith, was cultivated, ami was esprcidlv nr.ic- 
tised by Marmontel. At the same time the novel was further develop'd 
the rmtstanding masterpieces of the period being Gil Mlm, liy Le s'lce] 
and Manon Lescaut, by Abbe Provost But most of the great writes of 
the time were essayists. In spite of an apparent frivolity and hVetitiomi. 
ness, this was truly an age of reason, and its strength was m.t in its fiction 
but rathei m its mighty thinkers, Diderot, Rousseau, and Voltaire, 'j *iicw 
did not, however, limit themselves to any ptirticular form of exprevdon 

voluminously, is best remimlwre.i 
his little satiric gem, Caniide, and some dolidously iromV mlcs. 
le nineteenth century is, without doubt, the richest period «f French 

prose. It Wteod flta Ml fruidMtof thc short .t,~ 

$2 ^ 
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nor Paternoster, nor canticle, nor creed, nor Hail Mary, nor aught con- 
Gerning his sours salvation. 

When the minstrel had joined himself to the Order he inarkcd iunv 
the tonsured monks spoke amongst themselves by signs, no vvi)ia!s coming 
from their lips, so he thought within himself that tlu*y were diinih. lint 
when he learned that truly it was by way of penance that speech u’as 
forbidden to their mouths, and that for holy obedience" were they sih-nt, 
then considered he that silence became him also; and he refrained his 
tongue from words, so discreetly and for so long a sfrice, that (Ia\ In, 
day out, he spake never, save by commandment; so that tin' cloister often 
rang with the brothers’ mirth. The tumbler moved amongst his fallows 
like a man ashamed, for he had neither part nor h»t in all the business 
of the monastery, and for this he was right sad and sorrowful. He saw 
the monks and the penitents about him, each serving CJod, in this plact' 
and that, according to his office and degree. He markt'd tht' prit'sis at 
their ritual before the altars; the deacons at the gospels; the suh-deacons 
at the epistles; and the ministers about the vigils. 'This one repeals the 
introit; this other the lesson; cantors chant from the psalter; penitetus 
spell out the Miserere — for thus are all things sweetly ordered- nea, and 
the most ignorant amongst them yet can pray his Paternoster, Wherever 
he went, here or there, in office or cloister, in every tjuiet corner ami notik, 
there he found five, or three, or two, or at least one. He gazes carnestlv, 
if so he is able, upon each. Such an one laments; this other is in 
yet another grieves and sighs. He marvels at their sorrow. Then he 
said, ^^Holy Mary, what bitter grief have all thest* men that they smite 
the breast so grievously! Too sad of heart, nu'seems, are they who make 
such bitter dole together. Ah, St. Mary, alas, what words are these I 
say! These men are calling on the mercy of God, hut I— what tlo 1 
here! Here there is none so mean or vile hut who serves Got! in his 
office and degree, save only me, for I work not, lU'ither ran I preach. 
Caitif and shamed was I when I thrust myself herein, seeing that I can 
do nothing well, either in labour or in prayer. I see my brothers upon 
their errands, one behind the other; but I do naught but fill my belly wiili 
the meat that they provide. If they perceive this thing, certainly shall 
I be in an evil case, for they will cast me out amongst the dogs, and luaie 
will take pity on the glutton and the idle mam Truly am I a caitif, 
in a high place for a sign.” Then he wept for very woe, and wonhl ihai 
he was quiet in the grave* -'Mary, Mother,” qmnh he, ‘'pray now vour 
Heavenly Father that He keep me in His pleasure, and give me midi 
counsel that I may truly serve both Him and you; yea, and may dc^iu vi* 
that meat which now is bitter in my mouth.” 

Driven mad with thoughts such as these, he wandered about the nhhw 
until he found himself within the crypt, and took sanctuarv by the altar, 
crouching close as he was able* Above the altar was ciirved the itiitiie- 
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here in the crypt will I tumble for your delight. Lady, lead me truly 
in your way, and for the love of God hold me not in utter despite.’’ 
Then he smote upon his breast, he sighed and wept most teiicierly, since 
he knew no better prayer than tears. Then he turned him about, and 
leaped once again. “Lady,^’ said he, ^hs God is my Savioui’, never have 
I turned this somersault before. Never has tumbler done such a feat, 
and, certes, it is not bad. Lady, what delight is his who may harbour 
with you in your glorious manor. For God\s love, Lady, grant me such 
fair hostelry, since I am yours, and am nothing of my own.'' ( )nce 
again he did the vault of Met'zj again he danced and tumhled. 'riien 
when the chants rose louder from the choir, he, too, forcetl the note, 
and put forward all his skill. So long as the priest was about that Mass, 
so long his flesh endured to daxice, and leap and spring, till at the last, 
nigh fainting, he could stand no longer uj'ion his feet, hut fid I for 
weariness on the ground. From head to heel sweat stooil upon him, drop 
by drop, as blood falls from meat turning upon the hearth. 
said he, can no more, but truly will I seek you again.'’ J^'ire consumed 
him utterly.- He took his habit once more, and when he was vvrappeil 
close therein, he rose to his feet, and bending low before the statue, went 
his way. ‘Tarewell,” said he, “gentlest Friend. For Gods love take 
it not to heart, for so I may I will soon return. Not one Hour shall pass 
but that I will serve you with right good will, so I may comc, and so my 
service is pleasing in your sight.” Thus he went from the crypt, )*et 
gazing on his Lady. “Lady,” said he, “my heart is sore that I cannot 
read your Hours. How would I love them for love of you, most gentle 
Lady! Into your care I commend my soul and my body.” 

In this fashion passed many days, for at every Hour he sought the 
crypt to do service, and pay homage before the Image. Hk servkx- was 
so much to his mind that never once was he too weary to set out his most 
cunning feats to distract the Mother of God, nor did he ever wish fur 
other play than this. Now, doubtless, the monks knew well enmigh that 
day by day he sought the crypt, but not a man on earth™savc Gml alone- 
was aware of aught that passed therej neither would he, ft^r all the 
wealth of the world, have let his goings in be seen, save by the Lord his 
God alone. For truly he believed that were his secret once mnvd he 
vcould be hunted from the cloister, and flung once more into the foul, 
sinful world, and for his part he was more fain to fall on death thm 
to suffer any taint of sin. But God considering his simplicity, Im sorrow 
for all he had wrought amiss, and the love which moved him to this ilwd 
would that this toil should be known j and the Lord willed tltat the wurL 
of His friend should be made plain to men, for the glory of tin- 
whom he worshipped, and so that all men should know and hear ami 
receive that God refuses none who seeks His face in low, however low 
his decree, save only he love God and Strive to do His will 
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and His very sweet, dear Mother", so precious and so bright, that in he. 
gentleness she will plead with her Son, her Pather, and her Lord, that , 
may look on this work — if thus it pleases Him — so tluit the good mar 
be not wrongly blamed, and that God may be the more helovi'd, yet s( 
that thus is His good pleasure.” Then they .secretly soiiglil the crypt 
and found a privy place near the altar, where diey could sec, and ye 
not be seen. From there the Abbot and his monk markcil the luisincs; 
of the penitent. They saw the vaults he varied .so cunningly, his iiimbk 
leaping and his dancing, his salutations of Our Lady, and his siiringing 
and his bounding, till he was nigh to faint. So weak w.as he that he s.ink 
on the ground, all outworn, and the sweat fell from his body upon the 
pavement of the crypt. But presently, in tliis hi.s need, came she, his 
refuge, to his aid. Well she knew that guileless he.art. 

Whilst the Abbot looked, forthwith there came down from the vaidt 
a Dame so glorious, that certainly no man had seen on<- so precious, mir 
so richly crowned. She w.'is more beautiful than the d;iughtcrs of men, 
and her vesture was heavy with gold :ind gleaming stones. In her train 
came the hosts of Heaven, angel and archangel also; and thesi- pressed 
close about the minstrel, and solaced and refreshed him. Wdien their 
shining ranks drew near, peace fell upon his heart; for they conteiuled to 
do him service, and were the .servants of the servitor of that D.imc who 
is tjie rarest Jewel of God. Then the sweet and covirtcotis Queen herself 
took a white napkin in her hand, and with it gently f.-inned her minstrel 
before the altar. Courteous and debonair, the Lady refresheil his neck, 
his body and his brow. Meekly she .served him as a handm.aid in his need. 
But these things were hidden from the good man, for he neither saw nor 
knew that about him stood so fair a compan)'. 

The holy angels honour him greath’, but they c.an no lotip'er stay, 
for their Lady turns to go. She bles,ses her minstrel with the sign of 
God, and the holy angels throng about her, still gay.ing Ivtck with deligltt 
upon their companion, for they await the hour when God sli.di rele.ise 
him from the burden of the world, and they posse.ss his soul. 

This marvel the Abbot and his monk saw at least four times, and 
thus at each Hour came the Mother of God with aid and succour for her 
man. Never doth she fail her servants in their need, tlreai joy had the 
Abbot that this thing was made plain to him. But the nmnk w.ts tilled 
with shame, since God had shown His plea,sure in the service <»f His poor 
fool. His confusion burnt him like fire. “Dominus,” salt! he to the 
Abbot, “grant me grace. Certainly this is a holy man, and since I h.ive 
judged him amiss, it is very right that my body should smart. Give me 
now fast or vigil or the scorurge, for without qucstioji he is a saint. We 
are witnesses to the whole matter, nor is it possible that we catj be- de- 
ceived.” But the Abbot replied, “You speak truly, for Gtai has made us 
to know that He has bound him with the cords of love. So I lay iny 
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tale. He told it with clasped hands, and with tears, and a. ,.u- c.se h. 
kissed the Abbot’s feet, and sighed. . . 

The holy Abbo, I""',*-™; 1 ■ . .. 

kissing both his eyes. ? ^ ^ 1^, 

I make with you this true covenant, tin .,., ,, !i.p 

tery. God grant, rather, tiat wen jr.iti.i, in', 
you have brought to ours ^ I o nu lur. udl lu u t. . u.u, 



tSJ.rpiL^iho.,o„co„.h,uep^^ 

wont heretofore— yea, anc wit i AI-'.m!, '•..mi i. iiU.' 



mind- for which reason the good man rt-joim! su ytr.aU ih-.i. a. n h il 
the rhyme, he was all bemused, so that the Idood leti h*. i a • U in 
knees failed benetith him. \¥hen Ids courage i'.m>e bai l, in- .. n li. .n 
thrilled with joy; but so perilous was that quukeunv tlu. tiua.f. m la 

shortly died. But theretofore witli a good lie.-u't he wna ,i!<. .m ’ a • 

without rest, and Matins and Vespers, night and dat, Iv iw-.n. lu, ii.,„i 
till he beca.me too sick to perforin his ofliee. bn son h-o .O'. ■ * m*. 

. . , . 1 . .. t'....... Ivl.. \ HU'i tul'v Wit'* 


upi 'I 


till ne Decamc luu siv.iv ^./v. - - 

him that he might not rise from his Iwd. M.nu Hou-. na., t.o d. u». is 

proved when no* more was he able m pa\ hi,^ rriit. 

that lay the heaviest upon him, for of his siekiir.. he spil'- u.-u i * vvoul 
but he feared greatly lest he slunild fal! from ar.uT suiee l.e u ole. 
longer at his craft. He reckoned himself an idle man. am! p' ued ( 
to take him to Himself before tlie sluggard imuhi eoine to hi mir. I-,, 
it was bitter to him to consider that ail aiioui lum knew Ins . abr. .. Inim 
that the burden was heavici- than his iieart fonid i'e.n, ut tiieie smihoii 
remedy he must lie. The holy .Mibol does liiin -dl honmn , b- .ind ie 
monb chant the Hours about his bed, and in these |n.osrs ol f.od In lrl 
such delight that not for them would he have taken tin- |noMm e !•.. to. 
so great was his happiness therein. Fair and tonintr %vw ins ,nn».-...i,.i 
'hut still he was not at peace; yet why say mote oj tho, toi th>. Inuu Im 


struck, and he must rise and go. 

The Abbot was in that cell with all his monks; ihrir, too. w... . .-n 
pany of many a priest and many a canon. These all humi>h ss ii.!k 
the dying man, and saw with open eyes this wonder hafijM-it. i 

their very sight, about that lowly bed, stood the Mothei *4 (I d. .s-.! 
angel and archangel, to wait the facing of his will Ovri a/aon ib-i 
were set, like wild beas®, devils and the Adversary, » thev !n.(?!o •.»; o. 
his spirit. I speak not to you in pamble. But little proiit hsti tiin, 1 
all their coming, their waiting, and their straining on the Ir, i 
might they have part in such a smil a» his. When the '.oul tool; 1? c 
of his body, it fell not ia lWr hands at *U, for ihr MMhrt .'»! lit 
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THE HUSBAND WHO WAS BLIND OF AN EYE 

(From the H eftameron^ Novel 6) 

C HARLES, the last Duke of Alengon, had an old valet-de-chambre 
who was blind of an eye, and who was married to a woniaii niucli 
younger than himself. The duke and duchess liked this valet 
better than any other domestic of that order in their Imusi-ludd, and tlie 
consequence was that he could not go and see liis wife as often ;i.s lie 
could have wished, whilst sh-e, unable to accommodate herself to eircum™ 
stances, so far forgot her honour and her consciem-e as fall in Una* 
with a young gentleman of the neighbourhood. At last the alFair lot 
wind, and there was so much talk about it, that it reaelnal the teirs of 
the husband, who could not believe it, so warm was the afiVi tton testified 
to him by his wife. One day, however, he made up his mind tti know th ^ 
truth of the matter, and to revenge himself if he couhi t>n the {lerson 
who put this affront upon him. With this view he pretemied to for 
two or three days to a place at some little distance; and no sooner hail 
he taken his departure, than his wife sent for her gallant. I'liey had 
hardly been half an hour together when the husband came and knocknl 
loudly at the door. The wife knowing hut too well whn it was, tnUl her 
lover, who was .so astounded that he could have wi>lu*d he was still in 
his mother’s womb. But while he was swearing and umbunuling her 
and the intrigue which had brought him into such a perilous scrape, she 
told him not to be uneasy, for she wmuid get him enf wnltout its custinc 
' him anything; and that all he had to do was to dress himsrlt as tpnk klv 
as possible. 

Meanwhile the husband kept knocking and calling tu Ids u ifr a-, bmd 
as he could bawl, but she pretended not to kiutw him. tlnnh vou 

get up,” she cried to the people of the house, 'k*uul go ami Mlrni‘c thost* 
who are making such a noise at the door.i^ Is this a proper unw to umir 
to honest people’s houses? If my husband was livn would nukv voii 
know better.”' The husband, hearing her voice, shouted louder than e\rn 
‘Tet me in, wife; do you mean, to' keep me at the iloor til! daUufht^” 
At last, when she saw that her lover was ready to slip nui, )!u i. tlut 
you, husband?” she said; ''I am so glad you are come! f wa^ full uf a 
dream I had that gave me the greatest pleastire I ever felt in inv life. 

, I thought you had recovered the s,ight of your eyed’ lirre sin upmed ilie 
door, and catching her husband .nnint! the neci kissed Iiiitg rbipprd one 
hand on his sound eye, and asked him if he did not see kifer iliiiii ywial 
"Whilst ' the husband was thus blindfolded the gallant made liis encape. 
The husband guessed how it was, but said *'1 will wairh ymi no imirr] 
■wifec; 1 thought to deceive you, but it is I who have been ftie diipe, am! 
yon km put .the cimningest trick upon me that ever ifivriitril Cjo«l 
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spent a whole week. One round of pleasure succeedca! aiiuther, walking 
hunting, fishing, feasting, daiicinga I'hey never >!epU hut lut in pa^Ma 
the hours of night joking and teasing one anoiher. Ifi shniA., uem m 
smoothly, that the younger daughter began to inui that then” Uo.t Uul nu 
have so blue a beard after all, and that he was indeed a U'U hole st uiaii 
As soon as they returned to town, the marrkgi* was eoiu linied. 

At the end of a month, Blue Beard told his wife that Iw u. . oldiyn 
to take a journey into the provinces, f:or mmv six wei-k** at h. a 
business of serious consequence. He heggeil lu'i* im diuat lu o- if dnr.in 
his absence by inviting some of her friends, m fake ihnn tu tie- M.imtii 
if she so desired; ancf above all, to make eliia-i . 

“Here,” said he, “are tlu‘ keys to tlie twu are n qnie-, ii nu’o* i ’riti 
one opens the room of my gold and silver piaie% wlmdi leit -.aU!. tu n^d; 
these are the keys of my jewel cidfers, and luit a* the nre.i* f /a i if» a! 
of the apartments. As for this little krv, that u ha Ifu ^ahinif .n ?!« 
end of the great gallery of the ground door apailiiM'iu. i all flu 
doors; go everywhere, but I forbid you to mier fltal iitile wdenri. .\ini 
I forbid you so strongly, that if you slimdd opeti it. tlnar nMifuiii' lot 
may not expect from my anger/' 

She promised to obey all his orders exaeilv; ami .if'irr r 4 iilif.ii mg hrr, 
he got into his coach and departed on Ids jc»urm \. 

Her friends and kind neighbours searec'h waiinl loi tlsr woiiiii' liinlrk 
invitation, so impatient were they !<* see al! the rkhn of hn Itoitir, hA\m^ 
never dared to come while her husband was in, bnan^r of }ii\ bhir biaril 
which terrified them. I'hey ran through the eiiiirr Inaiw* fie- JmiilnoH, 
the closets, the wardrobes, each one proving, to hr luoir br.iytitul lit m ifir 
last. They went into the store-nimm, wlierr ttiry loiilil iioi sulft« niiih' 
admire the number and heautv of ibe taprsirirs, brtls, Mio\it!rp 

tables, and mirrors, in which one could ht unr^rlf tioiii loMit i*« tool, 
with their frames of glass and silver and Mlvcr-gili, ilir iiioa inagnilii’ciii 
ever seen. They did not cease to rxrtd and to rnvv ilir goml tmtunf nt 
their friend who, meanwhile, mu in the !ra’*i In ilir ughl 

of all these riches, being impatient to open ihr iiiilr i, iturirf oii ilir 
ground floor. 

She was so pressed by Iter curiosity, that, witluiMi Mtiiwdnuig tvov 
uncivil it was to leave her guests, she ran down a Iwik sfaui-iw wiili «iili 
haste that she thought she would break hrr iirrk. Wiim dir ff.ulirii i}if 
door of the cabinet, she hesitated f«ir a imuiieiii, ihinktng o| ha 
bandkn order, and considering what 111 fair wigfii klail }iei it riir dr*- 
obeyed it* But the temptation wm m }mwrrfiii| that ilir rmilil $n4 uifi*- 
come it. Slie therefore look the little key, and, trcinhliiij/, t-pru. ,! ths 
door. 

At first she could see nothing, hecatne the w»n.bw»»h«i!rj'< 
closed. After some moments, she Im^ m peroeiet th« tii^ wm 
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to come and see me today. And when you see them, beeknn them to make 

Sister Anne ran up to the roof of the tower; anti i 0*111 tiinr f** liinr, 
the afflicted one cried up to her, ''Anne, Sister Anne, dn \iiu '>• aii\uur 

coming?” , » . t 1 

And Sister Anne answered her, "f see nutlnn:* Init Un le.-n 

a«blowing and the green grass a-growing. 

Meanwhile, Blue Beard, holding a Inige sahre in lus hand, k nrd woli 
all his might, "Come down quickly, I will go up i<» \oiA 

"Another moment, I pray you,” his wit?* rephe?!. And ilien site 
called softly to her sister, "Anne, wSister Anne, du u*u ms- auwaje 
ing?” And Sister Anne answered, ^‘I see muhing hm dc" lUHin dun 
a-flying and the green grass a'-grovvdng* 

"Come down quickly,” shouted Blue Beard, ‘"or 1 uni I at» up !?♦ waA 
"I am coming,” answered his w{fe» And, then l iiiH.!, .Ajiirtn 
Sister Anne, do you see anyone coming f 

"I see,” replied Sister ^Anne, "a great cloud tif dust ciuiiiiig friuii 

yonder.” 

“Is it my brothers?” 

"Alas! no, sister. I see a flock of sheep. . . 

"Will you not come down?” slunited BIu«* Hearth 
"Yet anotlier moment,” pleaded his wihn ,'\nii a;coii ‘ 4 ir c'a!!ri!, 
"Anne, Sister Anne, do you see nobody ettmingr ” 

"I see two knights :g)^*oaching, hut they are yet a huia wav olid , . 

God be praised,” she cried out a moment rd'ter, "‘iliet aie our fii'tiifirri, 
ril signal them to make haste.” 

Then Blue Beard began to roar so terribly that lie nuiiie ilu ttliulr 
house tremble, llie poor lady came down and tant !ierv!f af tiu-» l*'i, 
all in tears and dishevelled, "Bdiis shall not help |ou,” ^aid Blur Ile.iid, 
"Ah)u must die!” Then cluuhing her hair in ??ne hafnl, and iltuii idyiie; 
the sabre in the other, he wt\s gtdng to strike idl' Iwr lie.idi I'iir pum Lutv 
wriggled about and looked up at him with dttiig iiti|4oiiiig lion 
grant her just a moment to fix her thoughts on devoiion. 

"No, no,” said he, "recommend thysedl' in Cii«h” on! In* btird lui, 
arm. ... 

In that moment there came so hind a kmckiiig at ihr gale, ilia! Blur 
Beard\s arm abruptly paused, midair. I 1 ie gate wa\ o|wiii'd, .no! i.wi 
cavaliers ran in with drawn swords imd rustinl m lllur itiMril fir 
recognised them as his wife^s brothers, “-iine was a dragooii, ?!ie yih/i 
a musketeer, “and he ran to save himself. Bin the iw'o poo- 

sued him so swiftly, that they overtotik him Iwfnrr tie ioiiltl thf 

perron. I'hey passed their swords through hit kidy, ami Irfi It on 
for dead. I'die faior lady was nearly as deiid m lirr hmkmd, nitil luwl 
not the strength to rise and embrace her broflicrs. 
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Their schooldays were drawing near their end, when a tailor one day 
brought Jeannot a velvet coat of three colours with a waistcoat of Lyons 
silk to match in excellent taste; this suit of clothes was accompanied by 
a letter addressed to Monsieur de la Jeannotiere. Colin admircai the coat, 
and was not at all jealous; but Jeannot assumed an air of superiority 
which distressed Colin. From that moment Jeannot paid no nnn*e Iieed 
to his lessons, but was always looking at his reflection in tlie glass, and 
despised everybody but himself. Some time afterwards a footman ar- 
rived post-haste, bringing a second letter, addressed this tinu* to His 
Lordship the Marquis de la JeannotiH'e; it containccl an order from his 
father for the young nobleman, his son, to be sent to Paris. As Jeannot 
mounted the chaise to drive off, he stretched out his hand t(^ Chsl in with a 
patronising smile befitting his rank. Colin felt his own insign iticance, and 
wept. So Jeannot departed in all his glory. 

Readers who like to know all about things may In- infAruKai that 
Monsieur Jeannot, the father, had rapidly gained immense vvt'ahh in 
business. You ask how those great fortunes are made? It all ilepends 
upon luck. Monsieur JeannotiH’e had a comely perstm, and so hail his 
wife; moreover her complexion was fresh and blooming. d'iu*y had 
gone to Paris to prosecute a lawsuit which was ruining them, wlnm h'or- 
tune, who lifts up and casts down human beings, at her pleasure, presented 
them with an introduction to the wife of an army-hospital contractor, a 
man of great talent, who could boast of having killed more soldiers in 
one year than the cannon had destroyed in ten. Jeannot took the lady's 
fancy, and JeannoPs wife captivated the gentleman. Jeannot soon be- 
came a partner in the business, and entered into other speculatinns. When 
one is in the current of the stream it is only necessary to let om’self drift, 
and so an immense fortune may sometimes he made witlunu any irouhh-. 
The beggars who watch you from the bank, as you glide* along in full 
sail, open their eyes in astonishment; they woader hnw you liavr manamal 
to get on; they envy you at all events, and write pamphlets aeainst you 
which you never read.^ That was what happened Jeannot smiur, who 
was soon styled Monsieur de la Jeannotiere, arul, arier buying a nuir- 
quisate at the end of six months, he took the young nohlemait his sun away 
from school, to launch him into the fashionable world of Paris. 

Colm, always affectionately disposed, wrote a kimi letter his <dd 
schoolfellow in order to offer his congratulations. Thv little marc|uis 
sent him no answer, which grieved Colin sorely. 

: The first thing that his father and mother did for the yoimg gentle- 
.man waste get him. .a tutor.' This tutor, who was a man of dkinguished 
manners and prof o.und 'ignorance, could teach his pupil nothing' llie 
/inarqms^ished his son to learn. Latin, but the marchioness wmiU mt hear 
•of It. . They.xonsulted the. .opinion of a certain author who had obtained 
.considerai,le cejgbrity at that time frpm^ome popular works whidi he had 
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The marchionesSj at these words, smiled graciously upon the courtly 
ignoramus, and said: 

“It is easy to see, sir, that you are a most accomplished gentleman; 
my son will owe all his education to you. I imagine, however, that it 
will not be a bad thing for him to know a little history.’’ 

“Nay, madame — what good would that do him?” he answered. 
“Assuredly the only entertaining and useful history is that of the passing 
hour. All ancient histories, as one of our clever writers * has observed, are 
admitted to be nothing but fables; and for us moderns it is an inextrica- 
ble chaos. What does it matter to the young gentleman, your son, if 
Charlemagne instituted the twelve Paladins of France, or if his succes- 
sor t had an impediment in his speech?” 

“Nothing was ever said more wisely!” exclaimed the tutor. “The 
minds of children are smothered under a mass of useless knowledge; but 
of all sciences that which seems to me the most absurd, and the one best 
adapted to extinguish every spark of genius, is geometry. That ridiculous 
science is concerned with surfaces, lines, and points which have no exis- 
tence in nature. In imagination a hundred thousand curved lines may be 
made to pass between a circle and a straight line which touches it, al- 
though in reality you could not insert so much as a straw. Geometry, 
indeed, is nothing more than a bad joke.” 

The marquis and his lady did not understand much of the meaning of 
what the tutor was saying; but they were quite of his way of thinking. 

“A nobleman like his lordship,” he continued, “should not dry up his 
brain with such unprofitable studies. If, some day, he should require one 
of those sublime geometricians to draw a plan of his estates, he can have 
them measured for his money. If he should wish to trace out the 
antiquity, of his lineage, which goes back to the most remote ages, all he 
will have to do will be to send some learned Benedictine. It is the same 
with all the other arts. A young lord born under a lucky star is neither a 
painter, nor a musician, nor an architect, nor a sculptor; but he may make 
dl these arts flourish by encouraging them with his generous approval 
Doubtless It is much better to patronise than to practise them. It will be 
quite enough if my lord the young marquis has taste; it is the part of 
artists to work for him, and thus there is a great deal of truth in the 
remark that people of quality (that is, if they are very rich) know every- 
thing without learning anything, because, in point of fact and in the lonE 
run, they are masters of all the knowledge which they can command and 
pay for. 

The agreeable ignoramus then took part in the conversation, and said; 

You have well remarked, madame, that the great end of man’s exis- 

• Bernard Fontenelle, who died in the year 1757 [Ed] 

maJne°-[ED.]®'^'’ was third in succession from Charle- 
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After the son had condoled with his mother for a long time, he said 
at last: 

“Let us not despair; this young widow loves me to distraction; she is 
even more generous than she is wealthy, I can assure you; I will fly to 
her fnr sueet5ui\ and bring her to yoiu’^ 

So lu‘ returns to his mistress, and finds her conversing in private with 
a faseinating )‘“ung oilicer. 

“What! is that you, rny Lord de la. Jeannotiere? Wliat business 
Iiave you with mer How can you leave yajur mother by herself in this 
wayr (ns a.ml slay with the poor woman, and tell her that she shall 
always hav(* my good wishes^ I am in want of a waiting- woman now, and 
will gladly give lua* the preferencia” 

“Mv ladA said the ofiieer, “you seem pretty tall and straight; if you 
U'ouhl like to enter mv eoinpany, I will make it worth vour while to 
enlist;' 

I he maiapiis, stupefied \N‘i(h astonislunent, and secretly enraged, went 
olF in search <»{' his former tutor, confided to him ail his troubles, and 
asked his ad vii ta He {vroposed tlutt he should hecomc, like himself, a tutor 
of tht‘ \ oung. 

“Alas! I know nothing; you liave taught me nothing whatever, and 
you are the [u'iinary cause of all my unhappiness;^ Ami as he spoke he 
b(‘gan to Sob, 

“Wh’iti^ noveds,” said a wit who was present; is an excellent re- 
sotirce to fall hack upon at I^aris;^ 

'Fhe \oung matt, in more desperate straits than ever, hastened to the 
house of liis mothrr's fatlnu’ confessor; he was a I'heatine * monk of the 
very higluM reputation, who directed the souls oi' none hut ladies of the 
first rank in society. As soon as he saw him, tlie reverend gentleman 
rushed to meet him. 

food gracious! My lord marquis, where is your carriage? How is 
your homnired mother, the marchioness 

llie unforumati* joiing felhnv related the disaster that had befallen 
his faniily. As he rKptainfal the matter further the llu-atine assumed a 
graver air, one of less concern and more self-importanccn 

“My Hiin, herein yr>u may see the hand of Prenudence; riches serve 
only to cnrritpt the heart, llie Almighty has shown special favinir then 
to your irioflitr in rrcluciiig her to heggaiy* Yes, sir, so much the better! 
—she is now sure of her salviitionP*' 

“!lut, father, in the meantime are there m means of obtaining some 
succour in this world 

“hkirewell, my son! There is a lady of the Court waiting for me;’ 

•11ie Hieatiuci are a rt^gious brnherhood now confined Italy, formed in 
HJ'i Hicii tifii Miperbr wm om of the four ffiunderi of ilw ortler, Carafa, 
Bkhop of Tlwatc (Chieil); htnee thdr nanat.— [Ed] 
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Colin’s generosity developed in Jeannot’s heart the germ of that good 
disposition which the world had not yet choked. He felt that he could 
not desert his father and mother. 

“We will take care of your mother,” said Colin; “and as for the 
good man your lather, who is in prison — I know something of business 
matters his creditors, when they see that he has nothing more, will 
agree to a moderate composition. I will see to all that myself.” 

Colin was as good as his word, and succeeded in effecting the father’s 
release from prison. Jeannot returned to his old home with his parents, 
who resumed their former occupation. He married Colin’s sister, who, 
being like her brother in disposition, rendered her husband very happy. 
And so Jeannot the father, and Jeannotte the mother, and Jeannot the 
son came to see that vanity is no true source of happiness. 


» 

JEAN-FRANCOIS MARMONTEL 

(172.5-1799) 

MARMONI'l'.L was educated for the priesthood, but he grew too 
liberal .and became a profersional writer. He wrote plays, memoirs, 
romances, .irtides for the Encyclopedia, .and .i collection of Moral 
lilies, in which, by .a curious paivadox, the morals .arc frequently 
absent. I lie merit of these famou.s t.ales lies in the dclic.ite finish 
ol the style, a.s well .as in the gnaphic pictures of French stxticty 
under I.uui.s X\'. Occ.tsion.ally, M.armontel conveys his rc.aders to an 
Oriental scene, as h.appens in Sollman 11. 

The present version i.s from a translation of the Moral Tales, 
publishetl in London, no date. 


SOLIMAN II 

I T is pleas.ant to sec gmve historians racking their brains, in order to 
fmd <Hit great causes for great events. Syll.a’s valet-de-ehambre 
would perhaps h.ave laughed heartily to hear the politicians reason on 
the abdication of his m-astcr; but it is not of Sylla that I am now going 
to speak, 

Soliman IL married his slave in contempt of the laws of the Sultans. 
It is natural at first to paint to ourselves this slave as an accomplished 
beauty, with .-in elevated soul, an uncommon genius, and a profound skill 
in politics. No such thing; the fact was as follows: — 

Soliman grew splenetic in the midst of his glory: the various but 
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baskets. not consult me/’ replied the Sultan; hate without dis- 

tinction even thinu; that can rob me of one of your charms.” Elmira 
blushed, and the Sultan perceiving she preferred the colours mtest favour- 
able to the character ot her beauty, he conceived a pleasing hojn* from that 
circinustance : ior care to adorn one’s self is almost a desire to please. 

'Hie month of trial passed away in timid gallantries on the part of 
the Sultati, and on hdmira’s side in complaisance and delicate attentions. 
Her confidcaice in liim increased every day without her perc(‘iving it. At 
first he was not permitted to see her till after tlie business of the toiletiif 
and on comliiitai to dc’part when she prepared to undress again. In a 
slun't time he was admitttal both to her tcrilet and dishabille. It was there 
that tht' plaii ot‘ their amusements for that day and tin* next was formed. 
\Vhate\er eitlier propcjsed was exactly what the other was going to 
propose, d'heir disputes turned only on tlte stealing of thoughts. KImira, 
in i}u‘se disjuites, |n‘reeived not some small slips which escaped her modesty, 
A pin mtsplac(‘d, <)r a garter put on unthinkingly, etc,, afforded the Sul- 
tan pleasures whieh he was cautious not to testify, lie knew (and it was 
much fnr a Sultau to know) that it was impolitic to .advertise modesty 
of the dangaa-s to which it exposes itself; that it is never fita'cer than when 
alarmed; and that in t»rder t<i suhdue it one shouh! render tlumi familiar. 
NetaTtheless, the more he discovered of Elmira’s charms the more he 
perceived his fears increasej on account <if the apfiroach of the day that 
might deprive him u( them. 

'rhe fatal periud arrives. Soliman causes chests to lie prepared, filled 
with stulfs, pmidus stnues, and perfumes. He repairs to Ehnira, fol- 
lowed by these presents. ‘Hi is to-morrow,” said he, “that T have prom- 
ised to restou* \ou to liberty, if y«»u still regret the want of it, I now 
came u» aiajutf myself of mv promise, and tti hid aiiieu you for ever,” 
“What!” sait! Eltnira trembling, “is it to-morrow? I Inu! Eirgot it.” 
“It is to-mornov,” rrsunual the Sultan, “that, delivered up to my despair, 
I am tO' hecoinf" tile most unhappy of mem” “^*ou are \ery cruel, then, 
to yourself, to put me in mind of it!” “Alas! it depends only on you, 
Elmira, that I sliould forget it for ever,” “I confess,” saiil she to him, 
“lliat )aiur mrmw toudies me; that your proceedings Iiave interested me 
ill your happiness; and if, to show my gratitude, it wm^ necessary mily to 
prohmg the time itf my slavery'**-” “jNo, madam, I am Init mo much 
aceustoim'd it* the lta|ijuriess of possessing you. I perceive that the more I 
sliall know of you, the more terrilde it would he to me to hise you. Hliis 
sacrifice will cost me my life; tnit f %fui!l only remier it the most grie\oiis 
by deIVti'ing it May your cmintry prove worthy <if it! May the people 
whom vow lire gtdiig to please tirserve you better than I do! I ask hut 
one favour of you, which m thiit you wmiltl he pleasetl eortlinlly to accept 
these presents, as ilie frehlr pledge of n hive the most pure and tender 
that yourself, yes, that ywr^lfi are capable tif iiifipirtiig/* “No,” said she 
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pressed witli jealtnis}', slu* was scarce able to breathe, ^^How liap|')v is 
Delia/’ saitl she in a low voice to Soliman, “to have so tuiiefu! a voiced 
Alas! it ou;;ht to he the organ of my heart! everytiting tliat she expresses, 
you haA(‘ taught me to feeld^ So said Klmira, but Soliman did not listen 
to her. 

Delia I hanged her tone a Second time to inconstanc}'. All that the 
changeful variety ot nature ctuitains, either interesting; or amiable, was 
recajuaulated in her song;, ft seemed like the iiuttering of the hutttu’fiv 
o\'er rosc's, or like* the /t‘phyrs losing tltemselves among the llowers. “Ids- 
ten to tin* tin tie," saitl Delia; “s!n‘ Is faithful hut melaneholy. See the 
inconiitant spariaiw. IMeasnre mm’es In's witigs; his warbling voice is 
exerted nierelt t«) rtuurn thanks to love. Water freezes only in stagna- 
tion; a heart ne\er lannnishes but in constancy, There is hut tme mortal 
on earth u horn it is possible to love always. Let him ehangig let him 
oil joy tlu‘ ad \ ant age ol tnaking a thousand hearts hap})\'; all prevent his 
wishes, or pursue him. A hey adore him in their own arms; they love 
him even in llie anns oi another. Let Itim give himself up to our 
desires, tu’ witlniraw lumseif fr«un them, still he \sill iimi Im'e wherever 
he goes, \vluue\er hr I’oes will leave the ju’inl of love on his ftiotstc-ps,’^ 

Klmira was no lunger ahh* to disyrmhle her displeasure and grief. 
She gets up and otiirs. 'I'he Sultan does ne.t recall her; and while she 
is overwhelmiiu' hrrsi'it with tears, repeating a thousand times, the 

ungrateful! ah, tin* pertiduais imm!"' Sidiman, chatnuai with liis divine 
songstress, pri'pares to realise with her some of those pictures winch she 
had drawn moth t«> the life. 'Lite next iruuming the unhappy Kdmini 
wrote .1 bilb’t tillrtl with tepiaiach and tenderness, in which she puts him 
in mind of tlir prounw he had nuufe luaa '“That is true,” said tlie 
Sultan, “let us si'in! her hack to her conniry, laden with marks of my 
favour. Tins poor girl lovrs me dearly, and f am to blame on her 
accmnic.“ 

‘LIu’ fii'st moisirnts ol his lov'e for Delia were no more titan an 
imnxication; Inif a. soon as he had time for rellrction he perceived that 
she vvas mote peuilaiil than srusible, more greedv of pleasure than tlat^ 
tend ni .ulniinistei iitg it— in a wairdi titter than himself to have a seraglio 
at eoininanti. do feed his ilhisioii, he hometimes iinifevl Delia, that he 
might hear that voice which had rnchanted him; hut that voice was no 
longer the same. The impression made by it became every day weaker 
a;u! weaker In habit mle; am! it was now no more than a slight riiiotioiii 
when an tnilorrserii rnviisir.tancr dissipated it for ever. 

The elite t oHivrr of the sc^raglio came to inform the Sultan that it 
was impoHsiblr to iiiamigr ihr imiractahlr vivacity of one of the Kiiropean 
slaves, tliai she iiiailr a jest of his prohibitions and mrmiccs, am! that she 
atiswried him only by culling railleries and imiimdcrate bursts «if liiigli*" 
ter, Soliiiiaii, wliii was tun great a prince t« make rt slate affair of wlwt 
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come to him. seem to me/’ said he, be but little in Roxalana’s 

good graces; in order to make your peace, go and tell her I will come and 
drink tea with her.” On the arrival of the officer, Roxalaiia’s women 
hasten to wake her. “What does the ape want with me?’’ cried she, 
rubbing' her eyes. “1 come,” replied the eunuch, “from the Emjieror, to 
kiss the dust oH your feet, and to inform you that he will come and drink 
tea with the thdight of his soul.” “Get away with your strange speeches! 
My feet have no diist, and 1 do not drink tea so early.” 

'The eunuch retired without replying, and gave an account of his 
embassy. “She is in tlte right,” said the Sultan; “why did you wake her? 
"ihni (hi eveuTthing wrong.” As soon as it was broad day with Roxalana, 
he went thitlun*. 'A’ou are angry with me?” said he. “'They Itave dis™* 
turheti your sleej\ aiul I am the innocent cause of it* Come, let us make 
peace'; imitate me. see that I forget all that you saiel to me yeste!'- 

day.” “h’ou fui'gt't it! so much the worse. I said some maod things to 
you. My franktu'ss dispIcaKcs yon, I see plainly; Irut you will soon grow 
accustomed to it, AiuI are yon not too happy to futd a friend in a sla^'e? 
Yes, a friend who interests herself in your welfart*, and who would teacli 
you to love. Why have not yent made a voyage to my country.!^ It is 
tliere that they know love. It is thetc that it is lively and tender; and 
why? Jk'cause it is free. Sentiment is imaduntary, and does not come 
by f{a*ce. I'he ytdu' of marriage amongst xi$ is much lighter than that 
uf slavery; and )et a luishand that is beloved is a prodigy. Everything 
under the name of dmy saddens the soul, hl.asts the itnagination, cools 
desire, and takes olf that edge of self-love which gives all the relish and 
seastming tc^ affection. Now, if it be $o difficult to love a husband, how 
much harder is it to love a master, especially if he lias not the address 
to conceal tlu' fetters he puts uptm us!” “Ami I,” replied the Sultan; 
“I wall forget nothing to soften your servitude; but you ought in ycuir 
turn — “I fitight! notfn'ng hut what one ought! Iwavc off, I prythec, 
now^ these humiliating phrases, d'hey come with a very ill grace from 
the month <if a man of gallantry, who has the honour of talking to a 
pretty womam” “But, Roxahma, do you forget who I am, and who you 
are?” you rire, imd who / am? Y<ni are powerful, I am pretty; 

and sc^ w‘e are even#” “Mayhe so,” replied thv Sultan h:uigluily» “in 
your ctunury; Imt here, Roxalaiia, I am master, and you a slave.” 

1 know you have purchased me; but the rtiblwr wlm sedd me could 
transfer to you only those rights over me which he had himstdf, the riglits 
of rapine and violence— in one word, the rights c»f a robber; and you are 
tiio honest a man m think of abusing ihrim After all, you are my 
master, hecaiise iny life is in your hands; but J am no longt?r your slave, 
if I know^ how despise life, and truly the life one leads here k imt 
worth the fear of l«ing it.” “What a friginfiil imtitiiE” cried the 
Siiltan; “'do ytiy take tm for a btrbariim? No, my dear Roxalana, I 
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But t>rt!i*r liu; ?^iin»Htress tu cnmc hti’e. It is belter tu 

sellil lu s . 

j )rUa V. J . vliureMl le einplny all lirf all tu eirtiu;.!?' tha ettlitidenee til 
RtiXalMiia. A* stnai ... ih' Latter hat! lir^rtl :ill that shv liatl latf |m ;,ae 
‘A\‘lnt’'’ 'ti«l ’‘he, aitti hasuBttnir ,is \aiu are, iltiea he t h.!r.;r \ntl 

xxUli liN ni‘ Hiia’ , aael ha\e \iii{ ihe vee;ekneHH t«> obey Inni: thu 

^,jy n,iiie; \uii .sH* nef un!th\ tu hi- un eHiiiifjp \Vf Jiiiaii ! Ah! I ‘^ee 

plainh thaf fii‘ \ 1 hau, aiitl tlijf 1 alraie must take iipeii me tu 

lyyji hr,, 1 ii 5 i* fii'e. In l]\r, 1 ^eiitl linii wuial that 1 keep \iiii to 

siij} e. 411 me; I Ilia f lia^e luia niale* ^eiiir al*.aieiiierit tAr hie intperir* 
iieir < ''But, naui.iut, hr wAl take it illB' ! slinnh! !h^ elul te 

set leiu tale aiiuluiie il! t4 fur A “Hal !ie Muanet! hr'aiMUs ut 

ah'iie A alt’ 4 e. ui.f I nine lu tliea vet; aiih 1 '-iiali make him 

iiui a /mmB ih i! uf ei’emnl heiuje Ur lii\r .irivtlmni pai'fu’iitar tu s.n in 

e.ii'li rflllt I . 

Hie NullalJ ua. a - liuah 'Uipiiai! a-. |vh..|lirii In learn thaf tin V ^huuhl 
hate <* tlriiii |n i AiU, Itf ueuj, he irpaUitl eartv In Iv iXalaiia'A, A'^ Mtuil 
aA 'Jte u\ han Manna, '.In fan Im nn'* f him a', raeu an ;ui ,ia if 

the! Iimi lai II tipMU tin h?'.! ftiMfiim Ul file U'erhl ftnfetlieia **llt*irB* 

sani li?\ “le a iimti^emr' man Mam n|> tt'iilt irA 1 in vnti like limu 
inahalir AmuIj -’a Nnl’4iian, that ! am a Iririnh di.tw mar, 

sahifs the laJm llnu, Uihl. u , thank iritr, ; I ilu niif 

like In haar ]e*».|»h ilvnl! I*?u hma nii fiirsr aeki'ieuvlrilailietifx, \\ uiuler** 
fllP i aa»'ailf* ’mit hr MiipUNr-. ima !Ir li,r. hat! Imf fU'n !fva»iis^ aiul M'e 
!hiW Iu' '*X ;tnpi*4riH i iln tlef ihap.nr ul niakuip. tum tilir tltl ur nthir 
mi ah.i'lyfe 1 irm hill in/* 

lh» hill 1111 . UMin ihr , neliulmirlif uf a Sullan; a the mUI* 

ijilfini I t Aa.A |i* Nrr hmivifl fii-flMj like a sihMuHliuv In a ‘4.nr »»! 

r'lylllrtiu lliiiiiia hn -iln! rXIl-n anaiHJ’ Ueir iihniii, ril. ahha 

't hr SmIi.iII U .. . hnaiir luma If Uiflt II .il|Hpr»| t. |{r tjm'4naif»l llf'l Mill* 

4 14111114 Bp* inaiim’i . m| I' iim>|ii 4 C Im- pHimr iMllnUia! iinahri, Oiir 

pn iiii!i4< a I m tMliu*, tail Unr all Lni! !i*t!»i al! irpirw Iifiai, 

Snlmiy! lliMi'lif him r|f m ‘Mllr IVilfV inam"*** Miril fir; * 4 l|f 

Wifll liynir’** }• iMili I i||*jpr %lir frll i||i*ifi Aua, I lli^ U .e» lllih 11 
U‘ul\r; flir liaurJif ni flir 111*41, ilir nf itir umiirm ihr 

tlllllire* nf lltMi mh ir!\ * linltlilip r a*, ajifi! Ifrt^ llmtl4h Air* luiii uflH %ertl hlif 

I III s| it% > 

hiir pn |mi l‘» rnlarpr lipnii flir linmmi iimI llir ni%iim' 4 atpr 

ii.i tin Ii 4 |;n Umihl lin liiiii ifi j|i%inn ■, hiil lir hryprA !»rr l»» x|Mir iinm 
^AVr|!/* *i,4pi ’•.Itr, “I prti.rilr that 1 lake tip llluilirilH wlisfll i)»li,i 

aellhl hll Up itiip !i hriiff, llirrsw tmirwli al liri fret, In 
i|r| «air e 4 timer aif^ w}iii}l llirV Air %% 4 tll X 4 | Itlli* ll fvi%lr i|l 4 

t-piiif/' Jlrlui iliii imt mlfrr firrarlf m Iv fiitrrjlrfl EiiJijBiiij :i|iptMfrii 
c!l 4 f|'im 4 » Air aAril SiiliflMII, til JI IwW I'likf, fur t lufldlltrcilirt ; tie pjve 
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to my own country, where all the handsome women are sovereigns, and 
much more absolutely than I should be here; for they reign over hearts/’ 
^‘^The sovereignty of mine, then, is not sufficient for you?” said Soliman, 
with the most tender air in the world. “No, I desire no heart which has 
pleasures that I have not. Talk to me no more of your feasts, all mere 
pastimes for children! I must have embassies.” “But, Roxalana, you 
are either mad or you dream!” “And what do you find, then, so ex- 
travagant, in desiring to reign with you? Am I formed to disgrace a 
throne? and do you think that I should have displayed less greatness and 
dignity than yourself in assuring our subjects and allies of our protection? ” 
“I think,” said the Sultan, “that you would do everything with grace; 
but it is not in rny power to satisfy your ambition, and I beseech you to 
think no more oi it.” “Think no more of it! Oh! I promise you I 
shall think of nothing else; and I will from henceforward dream of 
nntliing hut a sceptre, a crown, an embassy.” She kept her word. The 
next morning site had already contrived the design of her diadem, and 
had already settled everything, except the colour of a ribbon which was 
to tie it. She ordered rich stuffs to be brought her for her habits of 
ceremony; and as soon as the Sultan appeared, she asked his opinion on 
the choice. He exerted all his endeavours to divert her from this idea; 
but contradiction plunged her into the deepest melancholy; and to draw 
her out of it again he was obliged to flatter her illusion. Then she dis- 
played the most brilliant gaiety. He seized these moments to talk to her 
of love; but, without listening, she talked to him of politics. All her 
answers to the liarangucs of the deputies, on her accession to the crown, 
U'erc alread)^ prepared. She had even formed projects of regulations for 
the territories of the Grand Seignor. She would make them plant vines 
and build opera houses; suppress the eunuchs because they were good for 
nothing; shut up the jealous because they disturbed society; and banish all 
self-interested persons because sooner or later they become rogues. The 
Sultan amused himself for some time with these follies; nevertheless he 
still burned with the most violent love, without any hope of being happy. 
On the least suspicion of violence she became furious, and was ready to 
kill herself. On the other hand, Soliman found not the ambition of 
Roxalana so very foolish— in short,” said he, “is it not cruel to be 
alone deprived of the happiness of associating to my fortune a woman 
whom T esteem and love? All my subjects may have a lawful wife; an 
• absurd law forbids marriage to me alone.” Thus spoke love, but policy 
'put him to silence. He took the resolution of confiding to Roxalana the 
reasons which restrained him. “I would make it,” said he, “my happiness 
to leave nothing wanting to yours; .but our manners—” “Idle stories!” 
'“Our laws—” “Old songs!” “The priests—” “What care they!” 
-“7'he people and the soldiery — “What is it to them? Will they be 
/more wretched when you shall have me for your comfort? You have 
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THE EXECUTIONER 

M IDNICjH 1 had just sounded from tlie belfry tower of the little 
town ol Menda. A young French oflicer, leaning over the 
jiarapcu oi the long terrace at the furtlier end of the castle 
gardens, seemed to be unusually absorbed in deep thought for one who 
led the- reckless lil\* of a soldier; hut it must be admitted that never was 
the hour, the scene, and the night more favourable to meditatioiu 

i he blue donu‘ of the cloudless sky o,t Spain was overhead; he was 
looking out iW'vv the coy windings of a lovely valley lit l\v the uncertain 
starlight and the soft radiance of the moon. The oiTicer, leaning against 
an orangt* tree in blossom, could also see, a Iniiuired feet below him, the 
town of Mcaula, which seemed to nestle for shelter from the north wind 
at the loot ol the crags on whicJi the castle itself was built. He turned 
his head and caught sigiu of the sea; tlie moonlit waves made a broad 
frame of silver fta* the landscape. 

I here were lights in the castle windows. IFhe mirth and movement 
of a, hall, the* sounds ot tlie violins, tlie lauglUer of tlie officers and their 
partiUTs in the dance were borne towards him and blended with the 
iar-od nturmur oi the waves, d he cool night hntl a certain bracing 
effect upon his f rame, w’earied as he had been by tlie lieat of the day. He 
seenual to hatlie in tile air, made fragrant by tlie strong, sweet scent of 
flowers ami of aromatic trees in the gardens. 

d'he castle ot Memla belonged to a Spanish grandee, who was living 
in it at that time with his family. All thrtnigii the evening the oldest 
daughter of the house had watched the officer with such a wistful interest 
that the Spanish lady's compitssioriate eyes might well have set the 
voting Frenchman dreaming. Clara was beautiful; and althcmgh she had 
three brothers and a sister, the broad lands of the Marques <lc Legaues 
appearetl to lie sufikient warrant ftir Victor Marchand s belief that the 
ytamg lady uniild have a splenditi dowry. Ifut how could he dare to 
imagine tliat the most fanatical helievcr in blue hlcnal in all Spain would 
give his tiaughter the son of a grocer in Paris? Moreover, the French 
were hatcil It was hecausc the Marquis had been suspected of an attempt 
to raise the country in favor of Ferdinand VI f. that General G— — 
who governed the prm'incc, had stationed Victor IVlarchand’s battalion 
in the little town ot Menda lo overawe the neighhouring districts wdiich 
received the .Marcjiies de J.egailes^ W'ord as law. A recent despatch from 
Marshal Key had given ground far fear that the English might ere long 
ellect a landing lui tlie coast, and had indicated the Marquis as being in 
correspoiitleiuaf witli the Cabinet in London* 

In spite, ihercforr, of the welcome with which the Spaniards had 
received Victor Marchand and his soldiers, that officer was always on his 
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good Christi:in to be; ligluing tapers at this time of night. Says I to 
myself, M. hey ineiin to gobble us up!^ and I set myself to dogging his 
heels; and tint is how 1 found out that there is a pile of faggots, sir, 
two or three stcjis away from here/' 

SuddeMly a dread tul sliriek rang tlirough the town below, and cut 
the man shea't. A light flaslied in the commandant's face, and tlie poor 
grenadier dro[)ped down vvitli a bullet thia)ugh his head. ^Feii paces 
away :i bonfire flared up like a conflagration. 'Hie sounds of music and 
laughter ceased all at once in the ballroom; the silence of death, broken 
only i\y groans, succeeded to the rhythmical murmur of tlie festi- 
val. M1ien the roar of caimon sounded from across tlie white plain of 
the sea. 

A cohi sweat broke out on trie young officer's foreliead. lie liad left 
Iiis sword liehind. Me knew tliat liis men had lieen murdered, and that 
the Englisli were about to land. He knew that if he lived lie would be 
dislionoured ; lie saw himself summoned before a court-martial. For a 
moment his eyes measured tlie depth of the vrdley, the next, just as he 
wavS aliout to spring down, Clara's hand caught Iris. 

she cried. ^/Vly brothers are coming after me to kill you. 
Down yonder at the foot of the clilT voii will find [uanito’s Andalusian, 
Go!'’ ‘ 

She tlirust liim away. M'he }oung man ga’/.ed at her in dull bewilder- 
ment; but obeiing the instinct of self-preservation, which never deserts 
even the bravest, lie ruslied across tlie jiark in the direction pointed out to 
him, S|)ringin!f from rock to rock in filaccs unknown to any save the goats. 
He heanl Clara isdliinr to her hrothers to pursue him; In* heard the Cxit- 
sfeps td' the murderers; again and again he heart! tlveir balls wliistling 
about his t*ars; hut he reached the foot of the cliff, found the lu>rse, 
mounted, and tied with liehtning; speed. 

A i'ew hours latei' the young; officer reached Genera,! (,J~— -'s quar- 
ters, and ftiiind him at dinner with tire staff. 

'M put my life in your hands! " cried the haggard and exhausted 
commandant o f leiula. 

He sank into a sea!, anti odd his horrible story* It was reeoived with 
an appalling silence. 

set-ms to nn» that Sini are more to he pitied than to blame," the 
terrible general saiil at last, are not answerable .for the Spaniard's 

crimes, and, unhss the maiahall decides otherwise, I ata|uit ynu." 

words hrougln hut cold comfort to the unfortunate oilicer, 

*A\lien the Kmperor ctunes lo hear ahout it!" he cried. 

"Oh, he hi!! Ik* for having you shot," sain! the general, “hut we shall 
see. Kiiw we will sa)' no more ahout this," ,he added severely, "except 
to plan a revenge that shall strike a salutary terimr into this ctnnmy, where 
they carry on war like savages*" 
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“I am come in haste,” he faltered out, “to ask a favour.” 

‘') ouI exclaimed tlie geiu'ral, with bitter irony in his tonc.s. 

“Alas!” answered V^ictor, “it is a sorry favor. The MaVquis has 
seen them eiectiii" the g.-dlows, and hopes that you will commute the 
punishment for Iris family; lie entreats you to have the nobles hcheailed.” 

“Granted/’ said the general. 

lie iuithei asks that tla^y may' he allowed the consolations of reliy;ion, 

and that they niav he^ unbound; they give you their word tliat they'will 

not attempt to I'scajie.” 

“'J'hat 1 pertnit,” said the general, “but you are answerable for 
them.” 

J he (dienuble oilers you all that lie lias if you will pardon his 

^aiimgest son.” 

“Really!” em-d the commander. “His property is forfeited already 
to King Joseph. He |iaused; a eonti'iiijituous tliought set wrinkles in 
his forehead, as lu- added, “1 will do better than tliey'ask. I understand 
what he means hv tliat last laaiuest of his. Very g.'.ud. ■ l.ct him hand 
ilown his name t(. posterity; but whenever it is meiuioned, all Spain shall 
"eniember his treason and its punishment! I will give the fortune and 
lis life to any one of tiu' sous who will do the e.xecutioner’s uflice. There, 
loi/t t:dk ;mv mon* nluiui tlu'm to ukk” ^ 

Dimici u O'. uMd\ . I lu’ ofliriT's s.it down to s.'itisty :m ap[jctitc whet"* 
;ed l)y hum*ci. ()n!\’ one ainoiip’ them was absent from the tab!e~““tha;t 
me was Victor Alarchand. Aftci' long hesitation, he went to the ball- 
■oom, and lu/ard tlit- last sigljs of the jiroud house of Legailes. He looked 
adly at the stciu' hr 1 hit him. Only last night, in this very room, he had 
een their huass vvhirl pa it him in the waltz, and lie shuddered to think 
hat those t’uhsh ins'uis vsath tluot* oi tile tliree vcning brothers must fall 
n it hi id span e In' tuf r\(\ mioner’s svvord. i here sat the fatller and 
riother, tJuar tlnve suns and two daugluers, perfeetly motionless, bound 
o tlieir gihieil^ chaiis. bn:.‘bt serving-men stood with their hands tied 
ic'liind fht’in. I he.r tiiteen I'U’isonrrs, umler seiiteiict* ivf death, exc!ian'j,et! 
:rave glanees; it was ihWwxih to read the thoughts that iWlcd them frVmi 
heir e\es, hut protoimd rtTignaaion and regret that: their enterprise should 
,avr tailetl set Mim|detid\ was written on more tlian one hrou . 

1 lu* mipa.'.nc* stddiem who uuardi-tl them respected the ;»rief «af t!u*ir 
itter enemies. A gleajn ot' t uriositv iiehtetl up all fai'es when Victor 
ame in. I (e gau- ordt*rs that the coiuiemned prisoners should he unbound, 
ml himself un fastenrtl the Ciuais that liehi Clara a prisoner, She smiled 
lournhdly at him. I hr oflicer etndd not refrain freun lightly Ouching 
u‘ young ji'irl sjniii; he could not help admiring her tlark hair, her 
ender waist. S!u*^was a true daughter of Spain, with a Spanish eom* 
lexion, a SpaniartiA e\'cs, blacker than the- raven 'S wing beneath their 
mg' curving lashes, 
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^‘Juanito, I coiTioiand youP’ said the Marquis solemnly. 

The young Count gave no sign, and his father fell on his knees; 
Clara, Manuel, and I'elipc unconsciously followed hivS example, stretching 
out suppliaiu haruls to liim wlio must save tlieir family from oblivion, 
and seeming to edio tlieir Father’s words. 

^^Can it lie that you lack the iortituile of a Spaniard and true sensi- 
bility, my son? Do you mean to kee|) nu‘ on my knees? What right 
have you to think ol your own life and of vour own sufferings? Is this 
my son, nvidamer tlie old Maiajuis added, turning to his wife, 

'MIe vvili consent to it,” cried tiie mother in agony of sonl. She had 
seen a sliglit contraction of Juanito’s brows which she, his niotlier, alone 
understood. 

Maii(juita, the second daughttn*, knelt, witii Iter slcntler clinging arms 
about tier mother; the Imt tears fell from her eyes, and her little Imother 
Manuel upbraided her fta' weeping. Just at’ that moment tile castle 
chaplain came iji; tlie whole family surrounded him and led him up to 
Juanito, Vjetor hdt that he could ciulure the sight iio longer, and with 
a sign to Clara lie hurried fi'om tin* i*()<)m to make one last effort for 
them. He fomul tlie giuieral in boisterous spirits; tlie officers were still 
sitting over tlitai* dinner am! drinking together; the \vine had loosened 
llieir tongues. 

.An liour latiT, a hundred of the principal citi'/ens of Menda were 
sumtiioned to the terrace liy the gener;d’s orders to witness the execution 
of the family tC Legafifs. A <letachment had been told off to keep order 
among the Sjianish townsfolk, who were marshalled beneath the gallows 
whereon the Marquis’ servants hung; the feet of tliose martyrs of tlieir 
caaise all hut t<»uc!ivd the eitizens’ heads. Thirty paces away stood the 
block; the Idadr* n| a scimitar glittered upon it, and the executioner stood 
by in ease juanitn slnadd rrfus<‘ at the last* 

I he cha-prst silence [)re\ ailed, but before long it was broken by the 
sound ol mam tauasieps, the ineasureil tramp of a picket nf soldiers, and 
the jingling of their \\eapons. Mingled with these came cuher imises - - 
loud talk and laughter fiom the ditmer-tahle where the officers were 
sitting; just as the tuma’c atid tin* sound tvf the dancers’ feet hml lirowtied 
the pn'parati(»ns for last nieht’s treacherous butchery. 

All i*yes turiieil tt» tljr cattle, and heheh! the fainilv of nobles coming 
t(jrth with inci eiidib* cotnpcjsure to their deatlu Every lirow was serene 
:uui caltn. One alone among tliem, haggard and overcome, leanetl oti 
the ai'm of tlie p^ie^^, who poured liUth all the consiilations of rclieioti 
for the onc‘ man who was Ciuulemned to live. Then the executioner, like, 
the spectatcifs, kfuwv that ]mnhu liad consented to perform his office 
for a clay* I ht* old Marquis and his wife, Clara and Mariqiiita, and 
ffieir twf^ brothers knelt a few paces from 'the fatal spot. Juanito reached 
it, guided by the priwt. As he Httaid at the block, the executioner plucked 
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Lilt not a man at the table, not even a subaltern, dared to empty his 
glass after that speech. 

In spite of the respect in which all men hold the Marques de 
Legahes, in spite of the title of El V erdii go (the executioner) conferred 
upon Irim as a patent of nobility by the King of Spain, the great noble 
is consumed by a gnawing grief. He lives a retired life, and seldom 
appears in public. 1 he burden of his heroic crime weighs heavily upon 
him, and he seems to wait impatiently till the birth of a second son shall 
release him, and lie may go to join the Shades that never cease to haunt 
him* 


^ ^ 

PROSPER MERIMEE 

( 1803 - 1870 ) 

W'ldlLh Merirnce spent a good part of liis life in the government 
service, he, lua'crtliclcss, succeeded in writing a number of .short 
stories wliich, lor rhecr artistry, arc unsurpassed in Frencli fiction. 
Merimee possessed a style, clear and colourful, added to which was a 
remarkable brevity iliat lent his stories the sharpness of an etching. 
The Taking of the Redouht is the best example of this quality. 
Cminen and Coirmiha are Ins two longer stories. 

'.rhe present version is translated for this collection by Maxim 
Licber. 


THE 'I'AKING OF THE REDOUBT 

A MILF1AR\ Iriead, who died of the fever in Greece several 
}ears ago tohl me one day about the first action in which he had 
engaged. His tale so impressed me that I wrote it down from 
memory as soon as 1 had the leisure. Here it is: 

I joiiKal the regiment in the evening of the fourth of September* 
I found the colonel in camp. He greeted me rather roughly; but when 

he had read General IF — ’s recommendation, his manner clianged and 

he spoke a few courteous words to me. 

I was prescinetl by him to my captain, who had just returned from a 
reconnaissance. This captain, with whom I scarcely had time to become 
acquainted, was a tall, dark man, with a harsh repellent face. He had 
been a private, and had won his epaulets and his cross on the battle-field. 
His voice, which was hoarse and feeble, contrasted singularly with his 
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iiieniy? who rejilied vigorously, and the redoubt of Cheveriiio soon dis- 
appeared hcneatli dense clouds of smoke. 

Our regiinent. was almost {)rotcctcd from the Russian fire by a rise 
n tlie o-round. "i'lieii' Ivills, r;irely aimed at us, for they preferred to fire 
It our aunners, jiassed over our lieacls, or, at the worst, spattered us witli 
lilt and srnal ! sti mes. 

As soon as tlu* order to advance iiad been given, my captain looked 
It nie witli a scrutiny which compellt'd me to run my hand over my bud- 
iina moustache twice or tlirice, with all the composure at my disposal. Be- 
sides i lead rut fear, and the only dread 1 sulfered was that he should 
'lelieve tliat I was frightened, 'riiose harmless cannon-balls contributed 
;() maintain my Heroic calm. My std f-esteem told me that I was really 
'n daiH.n*r, as 1 was at last nmler the lire of a battery. I was overjoyed 
;{) he st> entii’ely at my ease, ami I thought of the pleasure o{ relating 
:he caj^ture of the redouin ol‘ Clievcrino in Madame de B™— salon on 
Rue de Provence. 

'riie ecdonel passeti our company; lie spoke to me: “Well, you are 
■ming to se(‘ some sliai'p work for your dtdnit.’’ 

I stnibal with tphti’ a martial air vvliile bnislting my coat-sleeve, on 
which a slmi, tliat struck tin* ground thirty |)accs away, had spattered a 
little dust. 

It seems that tlu' Russia us perceiveti the ill success of their cannon- 
balls; for thev re|daceii tiietn with sltells, which could more easily reach 
us in the hollow whi'ta- ua.* were posted. A large piece of one took off 
tny sitako am! killrd .a man near me, 

“I congratulate \a»u/' said my captain, as 1 picked up my shako; 
'^yotPre safe now ior tn-tiay.“ 

I was aia|u,iimaai u itli thi‘ military sujKrstition wltich believes that tlte 
axiom, hii /h/ n/e.w, has the same ajvplication on a fiehl of battle as in 
coiirt of justii*'. I piaaidly tephuaa! my shako. 

“d‘hat is makmu' a f*-diow salute ratlter uneereniani<'iusly,” I said as 
pail\ as 1 etuihf. That waa-idital joke was considered first-ra.ie, in view ert 
the ciia umstanci s. 

enngraiulaft' vou,“ resuined the cajnain; “you will get nothing 
worse, ami \ou u ili tummami a company this evening; for I teel that the 
oven is Heine t*u nun h.very time that I have Iveen wntuulcd the 

officer ncurcst me h.:, horn Im by a spent ball; andT he added in a low 
and shatnrful ion*-, ^ghwr names always began with a Ps^* 

I feigned ineretlulu; ; many men would have done t!u* same; many 
men too wuidd liave iwem as I was, profoundly impressed by thosi* 
prophet ii‘ words, khuueiapi as 1 was,» I lelt lltal I. couUI not ceadiili’ 
my sensations to any otH*, and that I must always appear cool and intrepid. 

After alioiit half an hour the Russian fire sensibly diminished; there- 
upon we emerged from our shelter to march upcin the redoubt. 
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the survivors, f have .a very dim remembrance of what followed. We 
entered the redoubt; 1 don’t know how. Wc fought hand to hand, amid 
smoke so dense iliat we could not see one another. I believe that 1 
struck, for niv .sabre w.as all bloody. At last I heard shouts of “Victory!” 
and, the smoke ;.M'owing less dense, I saw blood and corpses completely 
covering the surl.ace of: the redoubt. 'I'hc guns especially were buried 
beneath piles of bodies. .-Xbout two hundred men, in the French uniform, 
were standing aliout in groups, with no pretence of order, .some loading 
their muskets, others ^viping tlieir bayonets. F.levcn hundred Russian 
prisoners wero wo’th them, 

J ho colMnol^ rtiviTcfl with blood, was lying on a shattered caisson near 
the ravine. i\ nninbi’i of soldiers vvcia* biistling about hiin. I approached. 

“Wliert* is tlir senior ca|)fMinr” he aske<l a sergeant. 

J lu* sn'i'cant slirnege'd his shonlders most expressively. 

“Ami lilt' senior 1 ieuienaiu r 

iMonsieiii belt*, \\ ho anived last night/* said the sergeant, in a iiiat- 
tcr-af-f;ict tone. 

lire colonel smiled bitterlv. 

Well, nionsitui, he said, you cnmmaiui in chief s order the cn* 
trance to the redoubt to he sti enathened with these watorons, for tlte 
enemy is in frirce; hm CJeneral C will sec that you arc supported,’' 

^'Cailonel,” I said, ‘hare* you severely Wounded?’' 

“Finishc'd, my hoy, hut the redoubt is taken!" 


^ ^ ^ 

CJAUTIER 

(IB! 

(iAirrii'.R’S edit) fiaiitiug W.e, in the dircctiem tif painting, an 
iiitiuenre whii h hr ♦.uuej into lit.craturc. liara'^ej hv financial 
OouMes he ii rd ifj y.thul out literary and dramatic crifiehin*;. He 
wiote \iMdl} , odteattuHw in a ilawh”> '.fylc, though his work l.wL 
any piofundit). Hi tamoic- colhatitui e>f pesetry, c/ 

di'.pla} iii|t a jewelled prifeefiont made him the leader of the Parnas- 
d.m , the ftrw klicol iff poe-tiy, || was not hh pwiry, Imt rather 
lu‘. lainou' d/dV, aV i1/;a /*/;/, which e;aah!i:died Ids reputafion on an 
impriTJcd'Ic bads I!<^ aluj wi«Ur a rmmher of bhoo faories, among 
which we I Old* nw//;a/r; d A’ocor'o Sir^ry\ 'rhese have a In'll liaii? 
literary ^|ualhy ih.if ih n|ual!nl only by MetinitV. 

I hr prrM’ut vridolo fiandafrd hy Fafcadm liearn, h reprinted 
trorit tlir volume, Owe o/ by permission of the 

inildidimn, IlfriilaiioA. Copyright, IS99. 
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of-pearl. A wreath of ornamental roses coquettishly twined around a 
Venetian glass. Above the door the Four Seasons, were painted in cameo. 
A fair lady with thickly powdered hair, a sky-blue corset, and an array 
of ribbons of the same hue, who had a bow in her right hand, a partridge 
in her lel:t, a, crescent upon her forehead, and a Icverette at her feet, 
strutted and sunded with ineftablc graciousness from within a large oval 
frame. I'liis wa,s one of niy uncle^s mistresses of old, whom he had had 
painted as Diana. It will scarcely be necessary to observe that the furni- 
ture itseli was not of the most modern style. There was, in fact, noth- 
ing to prevent one from fancying himself living at the time of the 
Regency, and the mythological tapestry with which the walls were hung 
rendered the illusion complete. 

ddie tapestry represented Hercules spinning at the feet of Omphale* 
d'he design was tormented alter tlie fashion of Vanloo, and in the most 
Ponqjadour style pt^ssihle to imagine. Hercules had a spindle decorated 
with rose-colourtal favours. He elevated his little finger with a peculiar 
and special grace, like a martgiis in the act of taking a pinch of snulf, 
while turning a white Hake of llax between his thumb anti index finger. 
His muscular neck was burdened with bows of ribbons, rosettes, strings 
of pcairls, and a thousand other feminine gew-gaws, and a large gorge- 
de-figeon colotired petticoat, with two very large panniers, lent quite a 
gallant air to the monster-corupiering hero. 

Omphale's wlrite sluadders were half covered by the skin of the 
Nemean lion. Her slender hand leaned upon her lover’s knotty ,club. 
Her lovtd)' Idorule hair, powdered to ash-colour, felt loosely over her 
neck~a neck as sup|ile and undulating in its outlines as the neck of a 
dove. Her little ft-et, true realisations of the typical Andalusian or 
Chinese foot, and whiclt would have been lost in Cinderella’s glass slippers, 
wc-re sIukI with Ital f-antique buskins of a tender lilac colour, sprinkled wnth 
pearls. In truth, she was a clianning creature. Her head was thrown 
back with an :uU»rable little mock swagger, her dimpled mouth wore a 
delicious little pout, her nostrils were slightly expanded, her cheeks had 
a dedicate ghiw~an msmsln * cunningly placed there relieved tlicir beauty 
in a wonderful way; she only needed a little moustache to make her a 
first-class mousqtietaire, 

Tliere were many other personages also.rapresemed in the tapestry™ 
the kimlly female attendant, the indispensable little Cupid- Tut they did 
ncit leave a Huflieieritly distinct outline in my memory to enable me to 
describe them. 

Ill those dav'H I was quite young— not that I wish tfi be understood 
as saying that I am iu»w very old; but I was fresh from college, and was 
to remain in my uncle’s care until I could choose a profession. If the 
good man had been able to foresee that I should embrace that of a fan- 
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iritcly inuie was flity-scveti years of .age, and had only three teeth, 
lich was too much of (uic thing and too little of the other. 

One evening, however, f final ly plucked up courage enough to take a 
*p at the fair mistress of Hercules. She was looking at me with the 
[d(‘st and uasst languishing exju'ession possible. This time I pulled my 
dilcap tlown t(> m\ very shoulders, and buried my head in the coverlets. 
I had a strajige drceim that tiight, if indeed it was a dream, 
r lu'ard the i iriys of my luai-curtains sliding with a sharp squeak upon 
■ir curtain-rods, as if the curtains had been suddenly pulled back. 1 
okt', at h'ast in inv dream it seemed to me that I awoke. I saw no one. 
The mtion sha-ne lull upon tlu* window-panes, and projected her wan 
ish light into the room. V'ast sltadows, fantastic forms, were defined 
in the floor and the walls. d'h<‘ clock chimed a quarter, and the vihra- 
,1 ot tlu‘ sound took a long; time to die away. It seemed like a sia:h. 
;e plainly audihh* strokes of the ptaululum seemed like the pulsations of 
oung heart, throbbing with passion. 

I felt an\ thing but ctimfortable, and a very bewilderment of fear took 
se.ssi<iu (if nun 

A furious gust of wind banged the shutters and made the window- 
U's trtauhle. d hi‘ woodwoi'k cracked, the tapestry undulated. I ven- 
ed a glance in the direction of Omphale, with a vague suspicion that 
was instrumental in all this unpleasantness, for some secret purpose of 
(iwn. I was not mistaken. 

The tapestry became violently agitated. Omphale detached herself 
m the wall and leaqied lightly to tiie carpet. She came straight toward 
bed, after liaving first turned herself carefully in my direction. 1 
icy it will hartily he necessary to describe my stupefacti<m. 'The most 
•cpid old soldi(‘r would not liave felt very cmnfortable umba* similar 
■umstances, and I was neither old nor a soldier, I awaited the end otf 
adventure in terrified silence, 

A flute-toned, pi’Uih little Voice sounded softly in my ears, with that 
tty lisp afrericd during the Regency hy marchionesses and pimple uf 
it degree: 

'H)o I really frighten you, my child? It k true that you are only a 
al, but it is not inVt* to be afraid of ladies, especially when they are 
ng; lailies and only wish )ou wadh It is uncivil and unwawihy of a 
neh igaitleinan. You must he ctired of such silly fears. Ccune, little 
tge, leave oil these toolisli airs, and cease hiding yotir head under the 
clotlies. etlucation is fiy no means complete yet, my pretty page, 

you have not learned si» very much. In my time cherub wtfre more 
rainanisd* 

‘diut, hiihq it IS 

'fHciMuse it seems siraiip* to you to find me here insterid of there/' 
said, biting her rinhiy lip with her white teeth, and |ioiiiting utwaird 
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place nri t!u’ vvalij walking backvvardj fur fear that 1 should see her 
reveThr sidta ciouhlhNs, 

1 . 1 , was daptistc, who came to brush iny clothes* 
itu tec- ill iini to siri’p with votiT iKal-curtains upen, sir/' he remarked* 
oil nuahi lafth a b.ui cold, 'llns room is so chillv/^ 

1 iic iUJ? iiii''. « ir ai'iualiy (iptai, and as I had been umh'r the inijireS”" 
sion that 1 'u.e> ouU thranun|»\ 1 i'clt very much astonisluah idr 1 was 
certain fhal !ht'\ hail been I Insi'd wlx'U 1 . wertt to bed. 

As siMCi a. Uapti^te h' { t the routu, I rail to the tapestry, I felt it all 
over, it Vva> nuh ed a real wnnllen tapestry, nnigh to the toueh like any 
otiter tapeiari. ( )mp]taie {i'semhled the cliarming phantom of the night 
only a^ a <iead hod\ noeiuhles a Ii\ing one, 1 lifted the hangings. I1ie 
wall w.i'> ‘‘olid thi'Mu:' liwiu . d here wiwe no masked panels or secret 
tiota’s. I onb. uotaed that a iew tlua'ails were brokeai in the g'roundwurk 
of the tape*ai \ ulait tlw I ea o f ( )mphale rested, 'Fliis a Iforded me fota! 
tor retiev t e ai. 

All that da\ I frm.oued hmifal in flu* ilee|ieHt hniwn study imaginalile. 

I loured {or e\rnmg uuh a minpled teeling of anxiety aiul iinpatieme. 
I retired t'.trt), tesohetl oil leautuye how this mystery was going to end, 

1 pu.t into hi'd. i he iirut hioue-ss tlitl not kei^p nie waiting long. She 
leaped* tb'un h etn tin' tapestr\ m from of the pier-gtass, ami ilropped 
right In."' mv bed, S!ie sc, tied herscit' by my pilluwg and the conversation 

Cfiiniiiem'cd, 

I askcil her ijuestioii’-, ;ts I had done the evening before^ and deinanded 
explaiiaiiofiH., Site eluilcti iiir 'I'oriner, and replied in nn evasive .manner 
to the laticiy \vt always alter so witty a fashion that witltin a quarter 
of an Iniiir I fdi no st ruplcs whatever in regard to my liaison witli her* 
Wliilr imiMisnig 4w passu! her fingers through my hair, tapped me 
gently on the i lua-ks^ and ssUiIy kissed my forehead. 

She chaiU’i! and di.iiiul in a pretty mocking way, in a style at once 
eh*ganfh’ potrdirti and irt fiiihliar ami aliogeiher like a great lady, such 
;ts 1 have ncUT siiiie heard from the lips of any human being, 

Stir wais thru hr.itu! upon the easy-diair beside the bed. In a little 
wlidr she s|ip|ied »»iir of' her aims aroum! my neck, and I felt her heart 
iratiiig I’wsuofiairlv against inr. It wm indml a charming and handsoriw 
real woinait, a wu liable iiiarchionrss whom 1 fouiid beside IIH% poor 
stiidriii ot sririilreii! Tlierr Was more llian enough to make «uie b^e 
his head* I Itoi minr, I did imi know very well what was going; to 
Iiappeiu but I felt a wigiir |tiwnliiiiriii thiit it would displease the iriartjiiiH, 
,\|Mieertii Ir ,\!arijiiis^ on the wiiII up tlirie~wdwt wdll he say?^^ 
llir lioi/s slut bad I’alleti i<i the ttiior, and the soft lihiCHudoiircd 
hiiskiiiu tiiiuirrd Willi Silver, wm lying bewde iny 

“Hr 'wili not sai atiyihiiig*” rcplifdl ih« niirchbnmi litughing heartily, 
ymi supima* iic ever wrt aiiylhingl Btsi4cS| even slitiiild he ccci 
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It was in(1<'c<l she! I fancied that her mouth smiled graciously at 
me, and that Iut rye lighted up on meeting mine. 

low much <!(» \'ou ;iskr 

‘‘Well, I could not {lossibly let you have it for any less than five 
liiiiulred francs.” 

“I have not that iiiiich with me now. I will get it .ind be back in an 
hour.” 

I returned with the money, but the tapestry was no longer there. An 
Englishman had bargained for it during my absence, offered six hundred 
francs for it, and takim it away with him. 

After all, fuadiaps it was best that it should have been thus, and that 
I should preserve this thdieious souvenir intact. "Ehey say one should 
lu'ver rc'turn to a first lt»ve, or look at the rose which <jne admired the 
evening be tore. 

And tiaai I am no h>nger so young or so pretty that tapestries should 
come down from their walls tti honour me. 

^ ^ 

VILIJKRS 1)1-: L’lSLK ADAM 

(1H3H-1KS';) 

\‘ILLIKRH i)E IfiSLE ADAM* born in Brittany, rnay he said to have 
in.iiiguraled flu: SyinfiidiM inovenuait in French litcrauirc. lie 
wiole several I’days, novehs atul, in 1HH3, a series of stories called the 
(a>///ei (Irufis^ wliieh contains his best work. In these stories “may 
he foinul euuT ehiHfUc i|ua!ity ui the French rowrc, together with 
many of thr at luigar Allan Poe and Ernest Htdfman,” 

savH Arfluir Hvniome 77ic litmism o/ DmM //a//h/o^i/ii7/ is i>ne 
of the fitouc.'i that appears in the fantaraic: Cfmifs Cmtih 

ddie piavicni veidoin trairdated by F.. CPNeil, is reprinted from 
TV/c maita'/inr, by periifiDsion of the editor. 

IIIK HKROISM OF DOCTOR IIALLIDONflll.L 

l\i kill ill order to cure! 

tiffuiJ fjf Bmmsms 

T IIK uinisiia! casr of Doctor HaHidonhil! will shortly come before 
the Loiuioii AsA'/rs. Herr are the facts: 

The nmiticih of Iasi May, the twii vast aiite*-diambers of the 
illiistnhiiis specialist, ihr hralrr ijuaiuFmcinc of all affretiom of the hiiigs, 
overihiwetl wnih diViits, jk wm Imbitually ihe case,~their iippoiiitmrfii- 
cards in their haiiils, 
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every other day. ^Aiui water-cress, water-cress, water-cress! . . . 
grouiul, p(unu!fd in its juice . . , only chance . . . and even then!—- 
This prclei'Hlcd cure, with which they besiege my ears, appears to me 
more than ahsmal. 1 oiler it to a desperate man, but without believing 
in it lor a '^aend. Wh'll eMuythiiig is possible . , , Next!” 

1 he tuhcrcular Cnesus, once delicately placed in the canopied en- 
closurt' oi the elevator, tlu* usual procession of consumptive, scorbutic, 
and bronchial patients heeaii. 

Six inmiths later, the thiril of November, nine oVlock was striking, 
when a speub's oi uiatit u’iih a i(»rniidal>Ie and joyous voice, the timbre of 
which made the patic‘s ol glass in the oOice vibrate, and the leaves of the 
tropical plants ttomhh*, a ehuhby-rheeked cttlossus, in rich furs, iiaving 
htirletl him.(dr like a humau bomb through the lamentable ranks of the 
.dieiitcde ol Dcu’tor Halliihaihill, petnurated, withottt appointment-card, 
into the sanctum of tin* Priuee of vSeieitce, who, cold, in his black suit, 
had just seatrd himself as ustial in front of his table. Sei'/.ing his body in 
his at ms, ht* lilted him like a leather, jind bath ittg,--'- in silenctg"- the 
withi*red anti sallow eht'cks (ti the practitioner with tender tears, kissed 
:hvm, and kissiai them again, in a s<morous fashion, in the manner of a 
)ara(loxieal Nhuanan nurse . . . iheti replaced him, half in a coma, and 
ilinosf sufFocated, in his green ann-ehaii\ 

M wo mtllionsf Du you watit tluun? Do vou want three vocif- 
Jiated the gtaiil, #1 teiiible and living advertisement, tnve to you the 
)reath ot life, the sun, ixochI meals, the unbounded passions, existence, 
nauythirig! Claim, thertdAre, frttm me unheard-of remuneration! I 
mve a thirst for making recompense!” 

^‘Widl! really, who is this ttntdman? . . . Dave him put out!” 

. , {eddy artieulateit the doctor after a mnment^s pnmration. **But 
10, hut iKt!”, scolded the giant, with the look of a boxer, which made the 
tuemiant draw hark. ”fn reality, I understand that you, even you, my 
avifuu*, do not recognise me. I am the man of the water-cress! llw 
kedeton that was done-lor, lost! Nice! water-cress, water-eress, water- 
ress! ... I have fininhet! my semester, and here is what you have ac- 
ffinplislita!* Lot4 here; listen this!” 

Ami he heal upon his thorax with fists capatde of breaking the 
kulls tif prime Uliddiesex hiilKv 

^^Ilrin!” cried ilir diictor, leaping to his fret,— are . , . 
chat! This i\ file inorituiiHi who ...” 

”Yfs, a ilioiisand tiriirs yes, it h I!” shouted the giant;— *^Since last 
veiling, srarrely had I left the steamer, when I ordered ymir statue in 
roir/w, and I will know how to manage to have some funeral ground 
esteweel cm you at Westminster!” 

Leiting fiiiiisrlf fall iipun a vast fofai the spring of which creaked 
ni groaned: hai life is good!” he sighed with the beatific smile 
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ALPHONSE DAUDET 

(1840-1897) 

DAUDET, born at Nimes, suffered a depressing boyhood. In 1857 
he came to Paris to try his hand at literature, and, in the following 
year, he published a collection of poems which, consequently, led 
to his appointment on the staff of the Figaro. This started him on 
the road to success, and he subsequently published a number of novels 
and short stories. Fromont Jtmior ami Risler Senior is the novel that 
established Daudet’s fame. The Tartarin trilogy, now accepted as 
little classics, followed and increased his popularity. Daudet has been 
compared to Dickens for his pathos, humour and sympathy with the 
downtrodden. 

The Ensign is from a volume. In the Midst of Paris, translated 
by Celine Bertault, published by Platt, Bruce Sc Co. Copyright, 

1895. 

THE ENSIGN 

T he regiment was engaged on the banks of a railway, and served as 
a target to the whole Prussian army massed in an opposite wood. 
They were firing on each other at a distance of eighty yards. The 
ofiicers shouted, “Lie down!” but no one would obey, and the proud 
regiment remained standing gathered round their colours. In the great 
horizon of the setting sun, of cornfields, of pasture land, this confused 
group of men, enveloped in smoke, were like a flock of sheep surprised 
in the open country by the first whirlwind of a terrific *storm. 

It rained iron on that slope! Nothing was heard but the crackle of 
the volleys and the prolonged vibration of the balls which flew from one 
end of the battle-field to the other. From time to time the flag, which 
waved overhead in the wind of the mitrailleuse, disappeared in the smoke, 
then a voice grave and steady, dominating the firing, the struggles of the 
dying, the oaths of the wounded, would cry: drafeatiy mes enfantSy 

au drafeau!^^ Instantly an officer, vague as a shadow in the red mist, 
would spring forward, and the standard, once more alive as it were, 
showed again above the battle. 

Twenty-two times it fell. Twenty-two times its staflF, still warm, 
slipping from a dying hand, was seized and upheld, and when, at sunset, 
what remained of the regiment- — scarce a handful of men— retreated 
slowly firing as they went, the colours were mere rags in the hands of 
Sergeant Hornus, the twenty-third ensign of the day. 

Sergeant Hornus was a crusty old war-dog, who could hardly write his 
own name, and who had taken twenty years to gain his sergeant^s stripes. 
All the miseries of a foundling, all the brutalising effects of barrack-life, 
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[iiarshaFs order had just been read to 150,000 fighting men, well armed 
md efficient — -an order which surrendered them to the enemy without a 
struggle! 

^‘^And the colours?” asked Hornus, growing pale. The colours were 
:o be given up with the rest, with the arms, with what was left of the 
n iin i ti oiis o f wa r— e ve ry t h. i n g. 

O'^T onnerre de Dieu!^' stuttered the poor man. ‘^‘^They shan’t 
lave mine.” And he started at a run towards the town. 

Here also there was great disturbance: National Guards, civilians, 
rardes mobiles shouting and excited, deputations on their way to the 
Marshal; but of all this Hornus saw and heard nothing. All the way 
ip the Rue du b'aulKuirg he kept saying to himself: 

‘^‘I'ake my Hag From me indeed! It is not possible. They have no 
right to it! Ix‘t him give the Prussians what is his own, his gilded car- 
riages, his fine plate brought from Mexico! But that, it is mine. It is 
iiy honour. I defy any one to touch it.” 

'Fhese fragments of speech were broken by his rapid pace and by 
lis stammer, hut the old fellow had his idea notwithstanding; a very clear 

md defined idea- to get tlie standard, carry it to the regiment, and cut 

lis way through the Prussians with all who would follow him. 

When he reached his destination he was not even allowed to enter 
:he housCi llte colonel, furious himself, would see no one; but Hornus 
was not to be put off tluis. He swore, shouted, hustled the orderly! 
fhm, I want my flag.” At last a window opened. 

^^Is it you, Ilornus?” 

^Wes, Ch)Ionel; 

“The colours are all at the arsenal — -you have only to go there and 

will get an acknowledgment.” 

“An acknowledgment! What for?” 

“It is the MarshaFs order.” 

“Hut C(>loneh--’“— 

“.Leave me alone,” and the window was shut. 

Old Hornus staggered like a drunken man. 

“An ackmiwhalgment, an acknowledgment,” he repeated mechani- 
cally, moving slowly away, comprehending only one thing, rliat the flag 
was at the arsertal, and that he tnust get it again, no matter at what 
price. 

H1ie gates of the arsenal were wide open, to allows the passage of the 
Prnssian waggons which were drawn up in the yard. Hornus shuddered. 
All the other ensigns were there, fifty or sixty officers silent and sorrow- 
ful; those sombre carts in the rain, with the men grouped bareheaded 
behind them, had all the aspect of a funeral* 

In a a^rner the colours of army 'lay in a confused heap on 

the muddy pavement. Nothing could be sadder than these bits of gay- 
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THE MAID OF THE DAUBER 

S HE is still in bed, half nude, smiling, her head sunk in the pillow 
and her eyes heavy with sleep. One of her arms is hidden in her 
hair, and the other dangles over the edge of the bed. The count, 
in bis slippers, stands before one of the windows and pulls up the shade. 
He is smoking a cigar and seems absorbed in thought. 

You all know her. She was twenty yesterday, but looks barely six- 
teen. She wears the most magnificent crown that heaven has ever granted 
to one of its angels, a crown of brown gold, soft and strong as a horse’s 
mane, glossy as a skein of silk. The curling flame rolls, all about her 
neck. Each wisp straightens itself and then runs out very long. The 
curls fall, the tresses slide and roll; the entire mass glows resplendent. 
And under the burning mass, in the midst of its splendour, appears the 
nape of a white and delicate neck, creamy shoulders and full breasts. 
Irresistible seduction dwells on that snowy throat, peeping out discreetly 
from beneath the fiery red hair. Passion kindles and burns when your 
eyes explore that neck of tender lights and golden shadows. Here mingle 
wild beast and the child, boldness and innocence, intoxication invoking 
ardent kis.ses. 

Is she beautiful? It is hard to say; her face is hidden by masses of 
hair. She must have a low forehead; greyish eyes, narrow and long. 
Her nose is doubtless irregular, capricious; her mouth somewhat large 
with rosy lips. 

What matter for the rest? You could not analyse her features or 
determine the contour of her face. She intoxicates you at first sight, as a 
strong wine does at the first glass. All you see is a whiteness amidst a 
red flame, a rosy smile; and her eyes are like the flash of silver in the 
sunlight. She turns your head and you are already too captivated to study 
her pi-fections (»ne by one. She is of medium height — a little slow and 
heavy in her movements. Her hands and feet are those of a little girl. 
Her whole body expre.sses indolent voluptousness. One of her bare arms, 
rounded and daw/.ling, provokes a thrill of desire. She is queen of May 
evenings, queen of loves that last but for a day. 

She reclines on her left arm, which is slightly bent. Presently she 
will rise.. Meanwhile she half opens her eyelids to accustom them to 
the daylight, ;uid looks at the pale blue bed-curtains. 

She lies lost in the lace of her pillows. She seems engvilfed in perspiras- 
tion and the delicious lassitude of awakening. Her body is stretched out, 
white and motionless, barely stirring with gentle breathing. Rosy flesh 
appears here and there, where the batiste nightgown opens. Nothmg could 
be more luxurious than this bed and the woman lying upon it. The divine 
swan has a nest worthy of her. 
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whiteness of the pillow, he grows absorbed in thought of this woman. 
Then two ideas unite: he thinks of the woman and of the chamber syn- 
chronously. In his fancy he compares the woman and the furniture, the 
draperies and the carpet. Everything is in harmony. 

Here the count’s reverie strays, and by one of those inexplicable mys- 
teries of human thought, his boots claim his attention. Suggested by 
nothing, the idea of boots suddenly invades his whole mind. He recalls 
that for about three months every morning when he has left this room 
he has found his boots cleaned and brilliantly polished. He ruminates 
over this recollection. 

The chamber is magnificent. The woman simply divine. The count 
glances again at the sky-blue curtains and the single golden hair on the 
sheet. He compliments himself, declaring that he repaired an error of 
Providence when he clad in satin this queen of grace, whom destiny 
caused to be born to a sewer-cleaner and a concierge near Fontainebleau. 
He praises himself for having given a soft nest to this marvel for the 
insignificant sum of five or six hundred thousand francs. He rises and 
takes a few steps forward. He is alone. He recalls that he has been 
left alone thus every morning for a full quarter of an hour. And then, 
without curiosity, merely to be doing something, he opens the door and 
disappears in his turn. 

The count passes through a long suite of rooms, without encounter- 
ing anybody. But returning, he hears in a closet a violent and continued 
sound of brushing. Thinking that it is a servant, and wishing to question 
her as to her mistress’ absence, he opens the door and puts his head in. 
And he stops on the threshold, gaping, stupefied. 

The closet is small, painted yellow, with a brown base the height of 
a man. In one corner there is a pail and a large sponge, in another a 
broom and a duster. A bay-window throws an imperfect light on the 
bareness of this store-room, very high and narrow. The air is damp and 
chilly. 

In the centre, on a door-mat, with her feet tucked under her, sits the 
beauty with golden hair. On her right is a pot of boot-blacking, with 
a brush blackened from use, still thick and damp. On her left is a boot, 
shining like a mirror, masterpiece of the bootblack’s art. About her are 
spattered dabs of dirt and a fine grey dust. A little further off lies the 
knife used to scrape the mud off the soles. She is holding the other boot 
on her hand. One of her arms is quite lost in its interior. Her little 
fingers clutch an enormous brush with long, stiff bristles, and she is scrub- 
bing furiously at the heel, which refuses to shine. 

"she has swathed her laces about her legs which she holds apart. 
Drops of perspiration roll down her cheeks and shoulders; and now and 
then she must stop to impatiently thrust back her tresses, which fall over 
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THE LOST STARS 

M onsieur,” said my valet de chambrcy just as I was completing 
the fifth verse of a sonnet, '^‘^there are two angels without who 
wish to speak with Monsieur,” 

‘TIave tliey given you their cards?” I asked, 
have them here, Monsieur.” 

On one I read ^^lelial,” on the other Two angels with- 

out question! 

*‘Ask them to enter/'’ I said. 

It was not without pleasure that I received these visitors of quality. 
They were clad in large wings, each made of seven plumes, on which 
scintillated ihrougii a soft down, light as the mist of an early morning, 
the seven colors of th{‘ rainbow. What one could see of their bodies 
resembled transparent snow faintly tinged with pink. I begged them, 
with a wave of the hand, to be seated, and inquired politely the motive 
which gave me the honour of tlieir acquaintance. 

‘AVe will be brief,” said HeliaL ^‘Sixteen years ago, one beautiful 
night in July, vvt‘ wt*re [)laying at billiards, Japhael and myself, on the 
green carpet of the sky.” 

^dhirdon,” I interrupted, ‘M thought tlie sky was blue!” 

“It is blue in certain parts of its immensity; but in others, particularly 
in those wdiich border iqn)n the towns and the open country of Persia, it 
is of a green most agreeable to the eye.” 

I did not reply, 

Helial continued: 

'‘We had for halls, stars, the most beautiful we could find,” 

“And forcu(*sr” I iiu|uircd. 

“Idle tails (iiueues) of comets. Naturally, the game was most in- 
tt‘resting. I was on the point of winning, when with a violent stroke 
1 sent twa) balls over the edge.” 

“( )ver tin* edge ? ” 

of the horiy.tin. It was a sad misfortune, for you can wdl 
understand that two stars less in heaven is a matter of grave importance. 
We were wariu'd by the ruler of the heavens that we would no more be 
permitted to participate in tlie joys of paradise until we had recovered 
and put hack into place the twt) lost stars. 

‘Ahai can imagine the search we have made these sixteen years, up 
and down the earth, where to all appearance the stars had fallen. Hut 
all our <nu‘sts havt% alas, been in vain. 

“We were going to resign ourselves to eternal exile, when we heard 
of the incomparalile eyes of a young girl, who is your sweetheart, if one 
can believe rumours which are abroad. Everything seemed to indicate 
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riae present version is translated by Sylvia Eldridge. It appeared 
originally in TEe Pagan magazine, and is here reprinted by permission 
of the editor. 


CONSTANT GUINARD 

A I action! au mall l& hi&n T&stc ignoTc 

A. De Musset. 

T he couple Guinard, having married for love, passionately desired 
a son; and this longed-for little being, v^^ishing to hasten the 
realization of their yearning, came into the world before his 
time. His mother died; and his father, unable to bear the grief, hung 
himself . , . 

Constant Guinard’s childhood was exemplary, but unfortunate. At 
school he was frequently punished, though undeservedly, and was given 
extra tasks to do; also was he the recipient of blows intended for other 
boys, and fell ill on test-days. He finished his studies with the reputation 
of being a hypocrite and a dunce. 

At the examination for his Bachelor^s Degree, he wrote the Latin 
vefsion for his neighbour, which was accepted, while he was expelled for 
hiaving copied. 

Such unlucky debuts in life would have rendered an ordinary person 
ill-natured, but Constant Guinard had a noble soul, and being persuaded 
fiat happiness is the reward of virtue, he resolved to conquer ill-fortune 
firough heroism. 

Ihe business-house where he was employed took fire one morning. 
SVhen he saw the disconsolate look on the face of his employer, he threw 
limself into the flames in order to save the valuables in the safe. His hair 
vas singed and his arms and hands burned, but he succeeded, at the risk 
)f his life, in breaking the box and taking out all the valuables. 

Suddenly he felt himself being dragged out. Two policemen were 
mlling him by the collar. 

A month later he was condemned to five years’ imprisonment for 
laving tried to appropriate the contents of the safe. 

A 1C volt took place in the prison, and wishing to rescue one of the 
ttacked keepers, he unwittingly tripped the latter, who fell, and was 
:illed by the rebels. 

Without more ado, Constant Guinard was sent to the dungeon of 
^ayenne. Strengthened by his innocence, however, he escaped, and 
eturned to France under a different name. Thinking he. had outwitted 
ate, he once more began his good deeds. 

One day, at a fair, he saw a runaway horse dragging a carriage 
riiich was about to fall into a ditch. Incontinen^.4>^"An3ws' himself in 
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his escape from Cayenne, his return to France under a different 
name. ... 

From that moment on, the orator ascended to the pinnacle of judiciary 
eloquence. He stigmatised the accused as a hypocrite of goodness, a 
corruptor of honest homes, who in order to gratify his passions, sent the 
husband to the wine-shops to squander money, ... a false benefactor 
who, by means of presents, gained low-brow notoriety, ... a monster 
disguised in the maiitlc of philanthropy. 

He analysed with horror the refined perversity of the rogue, who 
welcomed mad dogs only to let them loose on people; a Satan who, loving 
evil for the sake of evil, risked crippling himself by stopping a runaway 
horse,— what for? Only to experience the appalling joy of letting the 
beast break into the crowd to crush old men, women, and little children. 

Ah, such a creature was capable of anything! Without a shadow 
of doubt he had committed many other crimes of which we would never 
know. There were a thousand and one reasons for believing that he was 
the accomplice in that commission to betray France; and as for the orphan 
whom he had raised, and who was found killed one morning at his door, 
who other but himself could have assassinated her? That murder 
was certainly the bloody epilogue to one of those infamous dramas of 
shame, debauchery, and vileness that one dares hardly speak of. 

After so many transgressions, there was no need of dwelling upon 
the last crime. Here, despite the impudent denials of the accused, there 
was absolute evidence. And he .should be sentenced to the fullest extent 
of the law. Thus, he would be punished justly and not too severely. 
For he was not merely an ordinary criminal but a veritable demon of 
crime; one of those monsters of malice and hypocrisy who make us almost 
doubt virtue and become despairing of humanity. 

Before such a requisition, the lawyer of Constant Guinard had no 
alternative to plead insanity for his client. He did his best . . . spoke 
of pathologic cases, expounded learnedly on the “nervous disturbances of 
criminals,’’ presented his client as an irresponsible monomaniac, a vSort of 
unconscious automaton, and concluded by saying that such anomalies are 
treated at Charenton * rather than in prison. 

Constant Guinard was unanimously condemned to death. 

Virtuous men, rendered ferocious by the hatred of this crime, were 
transported with joy, and cried bravo! bravo! bravo! 

Hu* death of Constant Guinard was like his childhood, exemplary but 
unfortunate. He ascended the scaffold without fear and without pose, 
his face as peaceful as his conscience, with the serenity of a martyr, — 
which everyone mistook for a brute’s unconcern. 

At the supreme moment, knowing that the hangman was poor and 
the father of a family, he whispered softly that he had left him all Ms 

Hospital for insane. 
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THE DOWRY 

N obody was surprised by the marriage of Maitre Simon Le- 
brument and Mademoiselle Jeanne Cordier. Maitre Lebrument 
had just purchased the notary-practice of Maitre Papillon:- — of 
course a good deal of money had to be paid for it; and Mademoiselle 
Jeanne had three hundred thousand francs ready cash, — in bank notes 
and money at call. 

Maitre Lebrument was a handsome young man, who had style,^- — a 
notarial style, a provincial style, — but anyhow style, and style was a rare 
thing at Boutigny-le-Rebours. 

Mademoiselle Cordier had natural grace and a fresh complexion;-^ 
her grace may have been a little marred by awkwardness of manner, 
and her complexion was not set off to advantage by her style of dressing; 
but for all that she was a fine girl, well worth wooing and winning. 

The wedding turned all Boutigny topsy-turvy. 

^ T, he married pair, who found themselves the subject of much ad- 
miration, returned to the conjugal domicile to hide their happiness, — 
having resolved to make only a little trip to Paris, after first passing 
a few days together at home. ... 

At the end of four days, Madame Lebrument simply worshipped her 
husband. She could not exist a single moment without him; she had 
to have him all day near her to pet him, to kiss him, to play with his 
hands, his beard, his nose, etc. Sitting on his lap, she would take him 
by both ears and say; ‘‘Open your mouth and shut your eyes P’ Then 
he would open his lips with confidence, half close his eyes, and receive 
a very tender and very long kiss, that would make a sort of electrical 
shiver run down his back. And he, for his part, did not have caresses 
enough, lips enough, hands enough — did not have enough of himself, in 
short, to adore his wife with from morning till evening and from eve- 
.ning until morning. 

* ^ >1< 5iJ ^ ,JC ^ 

After the first week passed, he said to his young companion : 

“If you like, we’ll start for Paris next Tuesday. We’ll do like 
lovers before they get married: — we’ll go to the restaurants, the theatres, 
the concert halls, everywhere, everywhere.” 

She jumped for joy. 

“Oh! yes,— oh! yes; let us go just as soon as possible!” 

He continued: 

“And then, as we must not forget anything, .tell your father in 
advance to have your dowry all ready;— I will take it with us, and while 
I have the chance to see Maitre Papillon, I might as well pay him.” 

“I’ll tell him first thing to»-morrow mornings” . 
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The ponderous vehicle paused. And the young notary, pushing his 
wife before him, said to her in a very quick tone: 

^‘^Get inside! Tm going on top to smoke a cigarette before break- 
fast.” 

She did not have time to answer. The conductor, who had already 
caught her by the arm in order to help her up the step, almost pitched her 
into the vehicle: and she fell bewildered upon a bench, looking through 
the rear window, with stupefaction, at the feet of her husband ascending 
to the top of the conveyance. 

And she sat there motionless between a big fat man who stunk of 
tobacco, and an old woman who smelled of dog. 

All the other passengers, sitting dumbly in line — (a grocery boy; a 
working woman; — an infantry sergeant; — a gold-spectacled gentleman, 
wearing a silk hat with an enormous brim, turned up at each side like a 
gutter-pipe;— two ladies with a great air of self-importance and a snappy 
manner, whose very look seemed to say, ‘‘^We are here; but we do not put 
ourselves on any level with this crowd!” — two good Sisters; — a girl with 
long hair; and an undertaker) — all had the look of a lot of caricatures, 
a museum of grotesques, a series of ludicrous cartoons of the human 
faces — like those rows of absurd puppets at fairs, which people knock 
down with balls. 

The jolts of the vehicle made all their heads sway, shook them, 
made the flaccid skin of their cheeks shake, and as the noise of the wheels 
gradually stupefied them, they seemed so many sleeping idiots. 

The young wife remained there, inert: 

^^Why did he not come in with me?” she kept asking herself. A 
vague sadnCvSS oppressed her. Surely he might very well have afforded 
to deny himself that one cigarette! 

The two good Sisters signed to- the driver to stop, and got out, one 
after the other. The omnibus went on, and stopped again. And a cook 
came in, all red- faced and out of breath. She sat down, and put her 
market basket on her knees. A strong odour of dishwater filled the 
omnibus. 

^Why, it is much further away than I thought,” said Jeanne to 
herself. 

The undertaker got out, and was succeeded by a coachman who 
smelled of stables, 'rhe long-liaired girl had for successor a messenger 
whose feet exhaled an odour of perspiration. The notary’s wife felt ill- 
at-ease, sick, ready to cry without, knowing why. 

Other persons got out; others got in. The omnibus still rolled on 
through interminable streets, stopping at stations, and proceeding again on 
its way. 

“How far it is!” said Jeanne to herself. “Suppose that he forgot 
or went to sleep! He was very tired anyhow. . . 
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The driver responded in a mischievous tone; 

'It's a lady vi^hose husband gave her the slip on the trip." 

The other replied: 

"Well, that has liothing to do with you — you just mind your own 
business!" 

And he turned on his heel. 

Then she began to walk straight ahead, — too much bewildered and 
terrified to even comprehend what had happened to her. Where was she 
to go? What was she to do? What on earth could have happened to 
him? How could he have made such a mistake? — ^how could he have so 
ill-treated her? — how could he have been so absent-minded? 

She had just two francs in her pocket. Whom could she go to? All 
of a sudden she thought of her cousin Barral, assistant superintendent in 
the naval department office. 

She had just enough to pay for a hack; and she had herself driven 
to his residence. And she met him just as he was leaving the house to go 
to the office. He had just such another big pocketbook under his arm as 
Lebrument had. 

She jumped from the hack. 

"Henry!" she cried. 

He stopped in astonishment. 

"What! Jeanne — ^you here? all alone? . . . why what is the mat- 
ter? — where have you come from?" 

She stammered out; with her eyes full of tears: 

"I lost my husband a little while ago." 

"Lost him— where?" 

"On an omnibus." 

"On an omnibus? . . . oh!" 

Then she told him all her adventure, with tears. 

He listened thoughtfully. He asked; 

"Well, was his head perfectly clear this morning?" 

"Yes." 

"Good! Did he have much money about him?" 

"Yes,— he had my dowry— — ■" 

'Wour dowry? — the whole of it?" 

"Yes, the whole of it • * , to pay for his practice," 

"Well! well; my dear cousin, your husband must at this very mo*^ 
meat be making tracks for Belgium." 

Still she did not understand. She stammered: 

"You say my husband ... is, you say? • , 

"X say that he has swindled you out of your’— your capital . . . 
that's all there is about it!" 

She stood thei'e panting, suffocating;— she murmured; 

"Then he is . . . he is • * . Le is. a scoundrel!" 
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(which he wore on principle) he caused a great deal of astonishment 
among the Chinese he met, and, of course, was taken for a very high 
personage. 

The caravan crossed rivers which proved great obstacles, being so 
sinuous that they had to be forded as often as fifteen times. Finally, they 
entered the Gobi Desert. 1 hey met Bactrian camels, whose thickening 
fur already heralded the approaching winter; soldiers on furlough, with- 
out pay, and who had eyes like wolves’; merchants sitting in their traps, 
accompanied by their wives, placidly drawing puifs of smoke through 
their waterpipes, missionaries of the Foreign Bible Society, sharpers who 
displayed great dexterity in the shell game at which the Mongolians stand 
ready to lose their souls and their dollars. One evening, being a little 
bored with these sights, which were always the same, Erik La Bonn had 
pushed ahead of his escort to visit a hunting pavilion, halfway up a hill, 
which had been built for the great emperor Kien Lung. He lost his 
way and found that he was alone in a desolate valley strewn with stones 
and boulders. For days, to be sure, there had not been any trees, but 
never until this moment had he felt the vast and naked grandeur of Asia. 
Even the beaten path had disappeared; It seemed that after several 
smaller paths had become entangled with it and spread it out in several 
different directions, the path had stopped of its own accord on the edge 
af a void — on the very brink of an underworld. 

La Bonn did not know what fear was. He carried no weapons on 
liis travels, except mustard, with which, as he used to say, he defended 
himself during the day against the vile taste of the native cooking, and 
he sprinkled it on his bed at night to keep the vermin away. He had 
seen told that bandits only held the rich Nomad families for ransom 
md hardly ever molested Europeans, so that he really dreaded nothing 
nit the tenacity of the beggars and the smell of the Mongolian women. 
He stopped: around him nothing but debris of porphyrons rock, shafts 
>f abandoned coal mines, and a blinding sun which set the dry autumn 
u'r on fire. Suddenly, some twenty or thirty yards away, he noticed a 
itriking object lying on the ground; at first he took it to be a mirror. 
He went up to it and found it to be the skull of a horse. There w.as no 
;ign of a skeleton. 'Fhis skull was so white, so highly polished by many 
ivinds and rains, so perfect in substance, so strangely shaped, with its 
doping indentation of the nose, and the empty, hofrible looking hollows 
)f tlie eyes — so religious almost in its stripped barrenness, that if seemed 
:o date from the very first years of the existence of this earth. Erik La 
ilonn alighted from his horse and took the object into his hands; it was 
:erribly heavy. For a long time this modern Hamlet, having pLiced the 
ikull on his knees, lost himself in thoughts. Were these the last re- 
nains of some caravan, which, overtaken by the fierce, salty winds, had 
lerished there of thirst? Was this the last vestige of the moment of 
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oil end, yellow lamas with shaven heads remained to mill about the 
strange fetish of the white mam 

It was plain that the indifferent and skeptical Chinese had been left 
.tar behind, that one was in the midst of those superstitious and wild 
Mongolians, sons of a country particularly given to magic and all sorts 
of devilish practices* Soon the crowd became so large that the court- 
yard of the inn was completely filled. The pork bladders, which served 
as lamps, were lighted. At just about that time the clandestine opium 
vendors and the managers of the Jehol theatre sent a delegation to 
make a complaint that tlie resorts of pleasure were empty and to re- 
quest that the stranger go to his room and kindly remain there. 

I he next day, after having left his calling card at the governor’s— 
leaving one’s calling card is regarded in the Orient as a propitious rite 
and is a rigid retjui remen t of good form— Erik La Bonn went to the 
tem[)le. I'his was another monument of dried mud, of no definite epoch, 
located outside the town, in the midst of a dirt and refuse dump. There 
Buddha smiled. La Bonn was received by a priest who was half doctor, 
halt sorcerer, clad in yellow silk; quite a pleasant person. In the usual 
roiuulrdxuit ffishion La Bonn put several questions to him. He had him 
asked if in these parts any particular faith or belief was attached to animal 
bones, more s[H.‘cia]Iy a horse’s skull. The answer that he received was 
that every kind of skeleton was a dangerous abomination because the 
greedy souls of a body are always hovering about it in order to reincarnate 
themselves. A horse’s skull had often enriched its finder^ but caused his 
male pixjgeny to perisli. Women pregnant more than five months should 
stand in fear of it. However, everything depended on the day on which 
the ol)ject had been found. 

Last night . , • ? 

'J'hat was on<‘ of the very worst days, said the lama. One of the most 
dreaded on the whole calendar. Although prayers might yet he said, he- 
fore nightfall, still there was little hope. There was really nothing else 
to do hut to fly before the invisible, to fool the demons, or to burn the 
r;kuIL La Btmn shrugged his shoulders at all this nonsense and gave orders 
to have his find attached to his saddle. And from then on the horse’s 
'Eull never left that place. 

11ms he travelled through central Asia. An invisible protection 
seemed to emanate from the skull: Bandits never came near the caravan; 
nowhere was Imspitality refused. La Bonn was alkiwed to wash in the 
sacred hot springs, and when he reached the country of the great pastures 
he always had his share of fresh meat and almast every night he found a 
wooden bed under tlume strange tents of the nomadic Mongolians, cjuar- 
cers made of such thick felt that they were as hot inside as one of those 
Norwrgiin cookers in which food can be boiled without fire. When he 
met lamj% bent cm pilgrimages to Thibet, they honoured him by offering 
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tale and had asked for the privilege of keeping the skull during the 
absence of his friend. The much-travelled La Bonn then began to re- 
ceive strange letters from the captain which became disquieting, and 
finally totally demented. He was just preparing to return when he learned 
that the old mariner had been found one morning suspended from the 
window fastening. On the table, in plain view, was the horse’s head. La 
Bonn hoped that the captain’s heirs would inherit it and took pains not to 
give a sign of life. But on the very next day after his return, he received 
a call from a notary who informed him that he had been made the cap- 
tain’s sole heir, and that the skull would be returned to him so soon as the 
seals had been broken. Then these things happened: A little later La 
Bonn gave it to a painter for a still life, but the latter’s studio burned 
down. He gave it to a raffle, but the number that should have won it was 
never presented. People began to know the history of the skull. The 
servants did not dare enter the room any more on account of the “haunted 
head,” as they called it. It seemed indeed that all the n\ishaps which the 
heavens had spared La Bonn and which, without dropping, had remained 
suspended over his head, and the strange immunity which he enjoyed, 
were suddenly interrupted as soon as the skull left his hands. He did not 
dare destroy it for fear of some curse befalling him. He could no longer 
risk giving it away for fear of participating in a crime. 

“Alas! You, the last remains of the companion of the greatest con- 
queror the world has ever known,” thought La Bonn, “perhaps there is 
nothing you fear more than rest. Perhaps you are anxious to escape from 
among these sedentary lives where I have put you, to regain your freedom? 
And is that the reason why you perpetrate all these crimes? Perhaps what 
you like in me is a taste similar to your own, for a life which is a con- 
tinuous journey, a passion for moving on to always new countries, and 
climates which are never the same?” 

It was night, and La Bonn, thus soliloquising, looked from his bed 
at the horse’s skull which the light of the moon was illuminating with a 
soft silver glow which had nothing earthly in it and seemed to resemble 
the colour of infinite space. 

J^a Bt)nn knew the moment had come. It would be now or never. 
He [Hit an overcoat on over his pyjamas, took the skull on his shoulders and 
went down to the street j it weighed a great deal. Soon it was necessary to 
carry it in both hands. Finally La Bonn reached the bridge 'de PA'btm. 
A cold wind was blowing, which reminded him of the great winds of the 
’^teppes, the Seine curved gently as it flowed past the Trocadero^ the two 
towers of whicli were outlined against the sky, darker than the night. 
After censing to be royal a little further up, as it passed in front of the 
Louvre, the Seine now abandoned itself to romantic gracefulness as it 
flowed on to Passy. Erik*La Bonn placed the skull on the railing, of the 
bridge* He was thinking of the great Siberian .streams, of the torrents of 
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Introduction 

L IKF''. inosl of tlu‘ early literatures, that of Spain has its beginnings 
in minstrelsy; and the first great epic that has survived througli 
the ages is the Chronicle of the Cid, dating from the middle of 
the twadith century. .1 his is a series of episodes relating the adventuies 
of Rotlrigo Dia/, do Hivar (d. 1099), the national hero, surnamed the 
Cid by the .Arabs. 

In the latter iiart of the thirteenth century prose tales began to be 
cultivated, and we find ju.an Manuel, the nephew of Alphonso X., among 
the chief writers of mediteval Castilian prose. His best known work 
is the cad lection of Stories entitled El Cotide Lucanor and sonietimes 
named the iiooh of Exn/n firs. Ktich story points a moral and ends “when 
l)on ftdt.nn hetird this example he found it good, ordered it to be set 
down' in this hook, and added these verses.” 

With the .Mjipearance of Ltiziirillo de 'Forwes, a new form of litera- 
ture is introduced, n.amely, the picttroon novel, detiling with rogues and 
scouitdrels in :i very amusing manner. The novel consists of a number 
of incidents held together by virtue of a central charactei. Othet e.xam- 
ples of this species, :ind eiiu.ally interesting are Quevedo’s Paul the 
Sharper, tind Aletnan’s (1 Iranian de Alfarache. 

'I'hc most celehrati'd Spanish writer, Cervantes, lived at the period 
when Sp.nin Itad ticltieved the peak of her power and glory, her golden 
age. His Don Quixote is one of the most humorous, satirical and, ;it 
*time.s, poij-nantlf wistful Imoks tn all of literature. It simultaneovisly 
bridges :tnd domin.ates medixvnl :uid modern Spanish liteniture. Cer- 
vantes’ among other things, .also wrote twelve stories known as the 
E.vaniplary Novels, which alone would have sufficed to establish his 

reputatit^n. . .. 

'rite defe.’it tif the Arm.atia brought in its wake. :i complete decline 
of Spanish literature, and throughout the seventeenth and^ eighteenth 
centuries it loses its vigour, colour and originality. In the first part of 
the last century French influence is evident, although, cttriously enough, 
Spanish writers escape almost entirely the romantic movement that sweeps 

all of Kuropc. , n 

The retiaissance of Spanish fiction is ushered in by Fcrnnn Caballero, 
a .serious realist, .and Alarcon, ait able story-teller. Peredti is remarkable 
at describing the life of peasants and fishermen, while Valera is much 
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turc, but if he. be not like him, I think he had better desist.” And the 
Conde then enquired how that affair had been? 


the His-roRY 

Patroino said, that “in a certain town tliere lived a noble Moor, who 
had one son, the best young man ever known perhaps in the world. He 
was not, however, wealthy enough to enable him to accomplisli half the 
many laudable objects which In's heart prompted him to undertake, and 
for this reason lie was in great perple.xity, having the will and not the 
power lo perform it. 

Now in that saint* town there dwelt another Moor, far more hon- 
oured anti rieh than tin* youtlds father; and he, too, had an only daughter, 
who oflered a strange* eontrast to this excellent young man; lier manners 
h(‘ing as \inh‘iu and had as his were good and pleasing, insonuich that no 
man liked to think ol an union with sucli an infuriate shrew* 

'‘Now that good youth one day came to his father and said 'Father, 

1 am well assined that you arc not rich enough to support me according 
U) what I conceive becoming and honourable. It will, therefore, be 
incumbent u[>on me to lead a mean and indolent life, or to ejuit the 
countty; so that it it s(*c'in good unto you, I should prefer for the best to 
foim some maniage alliance by winch I may be cnahled to open myself 
a way to highn things. And tlie father replied, that it would please 
him well if his son should he enabled to marry according to his wishes. 
He then saitl to his fatiu-r, titat if he thought he should be^able to manage 
it, he sluiuld he happy to have the only danghter of the good man given 
him in maniage. Hearing this, the father was much surprised, and 
ausweretl, that as he understood the matter, there was not a single man 
w'hom he kiU'W, how poor soever he might he, who would consent t<r 
marry such a vix(‘n. And his son replied, that he asked it as a particular 
favour that he would bring about this marriage; and so far insisted, that, 
lanvever strange he thougju the rec|uest, his father gave his consent. 

In i onset|ueiu*(* ot this, he went <lirectly to seek the go<,)d man, wn’th 
wlaan he was on the most friendly terms, and having act|uainted him with 
all that Jtad passed, begged that he would be pleased to bestow his 
daughters hand upon his stm, wdm had courage enough to marry her. 
Now, when die gi*<H! man heard this proposal from the lips of his best 
friend, Jie said to !iim:~'(iiood (jod, my friend, if I were to do any 
aich things I shouhl servr* you a very bad turn; for you possess an excellent 
^on, and it wouhnie a great piece of treachery on my part, if I wire to 
.'onseiit to make him so unfortunate, and become accessory to his death by 
[iiiirryiiig such a woman. Nay, I may say woi^e than death, for better 
would it he loiHiiin t«i be dead than to be married to my daughter! and 
foil must not think that I say thus much to oppose your wishes; for as to ■ 
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which I will spare, if I am not to be obeyed!’ But the horse stood where 
he wasj and the mastefj apjn'oaching with the greatest rage, smote off his 
head, and cut hini in pieces, in the same way, with his sword. Well! And 
when his wife saw that he had actually killed his horse, having no other, 
and now heai’cl liim di'clare tliat he woidd do the same to any creature that 
ventured to disobey him, she found that he had by no means done it by 
way of jest, and took such an alarm, that she hardly knew whether she 
were dead oi* alive, 'rhen, all covered with gore as he was, he again 
seated himselt at table, swearing that though he had a thousand liorses, 
or wives, or servants, it they refused to do his behest he would not scruple 
to kill them all; and lie once more began to look around him, with his 
sword in his hand. And after lie had looked well round him, and found 
no other living thing near him, he turned his eyes fiercely upon his wife, 
and said in a great passion, ^Ciet up, <and bring me some water to wash 
my haiuls’; and his wife', ex])ecting nothing less than to be cut to pieces, 
rose in a pj'eat hurry, ami giving him water for his hands, said to him,™ 
‘Ah, hov\^ 1 (jugln to return tlianks to God, who inspired you with the 
tltoiight of doing as ycai have just dfine! for, otherwise, owing to the 
wrong trc'atment of my foolish friends, I should liave behaved in the same 
way to you as I did to them.’ 

‘‘Alter this lie commanded her to help him to something* to eat, and 
this in stich a toiu*, that she felt as if her head were on the point of 
dropping off u|ion the iloor; so that tliere was a perfect understanding 
settled between them during that night; and she never spoke, but only 
did everything which he laapiired her to do. After they had reposed some 
time, the husband said,- ‘‘d'lu* passioti I liave been put into this night 
has hindered me from sleeping: get yon up, and see that nobody comes 
to disturb nu\ and pre|)are me something well cooked to cat!’ 

‘'When it oiimv full day, ami the fathers, mothers, and other relatives 
arrived at the door, they all listeneti; and hearing no one speak, at first 
concluded that the unf<?rtunate man was either dead or mortally wenmded 
by his feiaseioiis bride. In this they were the more ciinfirmed, when they 
saw her standing at the d(K»r ami the bridegroom not there. But when 
tlu‘ lady saw them advancing, she stepped gently tai tip-toe t<nvards them, 
and whispered, ‘false friends, as ytni are, how dared you to come up to 
the door in that waiy, or even to breathe a word? Be silent, as you value 
your lives or mincg—ffist, and awake him notd 

“Now when they were all made acquainted with what she said, they 
greatly marvelled at it; hut wdicn they learnt all that had passed during 
the night, their wonder w;i$ changed into admiration (if the young man, 
for having so well kmnvn how to manage what concerned him, and to 
maintain order in hk Iiouse. From that day forth, so excellently was 
his wife governetl, and so well conditioned in every respect, that they led 
a very pltawnt sort of life together* Such indeed wtt the good examplf 
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HOW lj\Zy\RO SERVED A PRIEST 

(I'roni Lazm'illo de Tornies) 

T HL iK’Xt day, not considerin-g myself quite safe where I was, I 
went to a place called Maqueda, where, as it were in punishment 
ot my evil deeds, ^ [ fell in with a certain priest. I accosted him 
for alms, when he en(|uired whether I knew how to assist at mass. I 
answered that I did, which was true, for the old man, notwithstanding 
his ill treatment, taught me many useful things, — and this was one of 
them. 'File priest therefore engaged me on the spot. 

.1 here is an old proverb w'hich speaks of getting out of the frying 
pan into the (ire, which was indeed my unhappy case in this change of 
masters. J he old blind man, selfish as he was, seemed an Alexander the 
Great, in p<imt ot magnificence, on comparison with this priest, who was, 
without exception, the most niggardly of all miserable devils I have ever 
met with. It seemed as though the meanness of the whole world was 
gathered together in his wretched person. It would be hard to say 
whether he inherited his disposition, or whether he had .adopted it with his 
tussock and gown. Jle had a large old chest, well secured by a lock, the 
key of which he .always carried .about him, tied to a part of his clothing. 
When the charity bread came from the church, he would with his own 
lands deposit it in the chest, and then carefully turn the key. 

'I’hnnighout the whole house there was nothing to eat. Even the 
light of such things .as we sec in other houses, such :is smoked bacon, 
iheese, or bread, would have done my heart good, although I might have 
leen forbidden to taste them. 'Fhe only eatable we had was a string 
if tinions, .and these were locked up in a garret."^ livery fourth day I 
vas allowed unr; and when I asked for the key to take it, if anyone 
•hanced to he [tresetu, he Would make a serious matter of it, saying, as he 
;ave me the key, “Take it, and return quickly; for when you go to that 
empting room, you never know when to come out of it;” — speaking as 
hough .all the sweets of Vjdenda were there, when I declare to you, as 
said before, the devil a hit of anything was there but this string of 
tiions hung on a nail, ami of these he kept such an account, that if my 
ailncky stars had tempted me to take more th.an my allowance, it would 
ave cost me very dear. 

In the end, I should in fact liave died t»f hunger, with .so little feeling 
id tliis reverend gentleman treat me, although with himself he was 
ather more liheraL l'‘ive farthings’ worth of meat w.as his allowance 
or dinner and supper. It is true that he divided the broth with me; but 
ly share of the meat I might have put in my eye instead of my mouth, 
nd have lieeii none the worse for it: but sometimes, by go<»d luck, I gut 
little morsel of bread. In this pitrt of the country it is the custom on 
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During ull tlu- time .1 was in this service, which was nearly six months, 
only twenty persons pai<l the debt of nature, and these I verily believe that 
I killed, or rather that they died, by the incessant importunity of my 
particular prat ers. Such was my extreme suffering, as to make me think 
that the Lord, compassionating my unhappy and languishing condition, 
visited some with death to give me life. But for my present necessity 
there w.-is no reined) ; if on the days of funerals I lived well, the return 
to my old allowance of an onion every fourth day seemed doubly hard; 
so that 1 may trul}’ say, I took delight in nothing but death, and often- 
times I have invoked it for myself as well as for others. To me, how- 
ever, it tlid not .arrive, although continually hovering about me in the 
ugly shape of famine and short commons. I thought many times of 
leaving my brute of a master, but two reflections disconcerted me; the 
first was, the doidit vvhether I could make my way by reason of the 
extreme weakness to which hunger had reduced me; and the second sug- 
gested, th.at my first master, having done his best to starve me, and my next 
htiving succeedei! so far in the same humane object as to bring me to the 
brink of the grave, whether the tiiird might not, by pursuing the same 
course, actually thrust me into it. 

'i'hese considerations made me now pause, lest, by venturing a step 
further, it would he iny certain fate to he a point lower in feirtune, and 
then tile world might truly say, “Farewell, Lazaro,” 

It was during this tr.ying and afflicting time, when, seeing things going 
from h;ul to worse, without anyone to advise with, I was praying with all 
Christi.aii humility, that I might he released from such misery, that one 
day, when my wretvlu-d, miserahie, covetous thief of a master had gone 
out, an angel, in the likeness of a tinker, knocked at the door — for I verily 
believe lie was directed hy Providence to assume that ludiit and employment 
— ;iml enquired whether I had atiythiiig to mend? Suddenly a light 
Hashed upon me, as though imparted hy an invisible and unknown power. 

■ — “Uncle," said I, “I Iwve unfortunately lost the key of this great chest, 
and I’m sadly ttfraid my master will beat me; for God’s sake, try if you 
c.-in fit it, ami f will reward you.” 'Fhc angelic tinker drew forth a 
large hunch of keys, and began to try them, while I assisted his en- 
deavours with my feelile prayers; when In, and behold! when least I 
thought it, the lid of the chest .arose, and I almost fancied I beheld the 
divine essence therein in the .sliape of lanves of bread. “I have no money,” 
s.iid I to m) preserver, “hut give me the key and help yourself,” He took 
some of the whitest and be« bread he could find, and went away well 
pleased, though not half so well as myself, I refrained from taking any 
for the present, lest the deficiency might be noticed; and contented myself 
with tile hope, that, on seeing so much in my power, hunger would 
hardly dare to ttpproaeh me. 

My wretched master returned, and it pleawd CSod that th« offw'ng 
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crumbs, which I ate like so many sugar plums; and with that I in some 
measure consoled myself and contrived to live. 

'1 he priest, when he came home to dinner and opened the chest, 
beheld with dismay the havoc made in his store; but he immediately sup- 
posed it to have been occasioned by rats, so well had I imitated the style 
of those dej)redators. He examined the chest narrowly, and discovered 
the little holes through which the rats might have entered; and calling 
me, he said, “Lazaro, look what havoc has been made in our bread during 
the night.” I ^seemed very much astonished, and asked, “wliat it could 
possibly be.?” “Wiiat has done it?” quoth he, “why, rats; confound ’em, 
there is no keeping anything from them.” I fared well at dinner, and had 
no reason to repent of the trick I played, for he pared off all the places 
which he supposed tile rats had nibbled at, and, giving them to me, he 
said, “ 1 here, eat that, rats arc very clean animals.” In this manner, 
adding what T thus gained to that acquired by the labour of my hands, or 
rather my nails, I managed tolerably well, though I little expected it. 
I was destined to receive another shock, when I beheld ray miserable 
tormentor carefully sto[)ping up all the holes in the chest with small pieces 
of wood, which he nailed over them, and which bade defiance to further 
depredations. “Oh, Lord!” I cried involuntarily, “to what distress and 
misfortunes are we unhappy mortals reduced; and how short-lived are 
the pleasures of this our transitory existence. No sooner did I draw some 
little relief from the measure which kind fortune suggested, than it is 
.snatched away; .and this last act is like closing the door of consolation 
against me, and opening that of my misfortunes.” 

It was thus I gave vent to my distre.s.s, while the careful workman, 
with abundance of wood and nails, wa.s finishing his cruel job, saying with 
great glee, “Now, you r.ascals of rats, we will change sides, if you please, 
for your future reception in this house will be right little welcome.” 

'I'he moment he left the house, I went to examine his work, and 
found he had not left a single hole unstopped by which even a musquito 
could enter. 1 oiiened the chest, though without deriving the smallest 
benefit from its contents; my key was now utterly useless; but as I gazed 
with longing eyes on the two or three loaves which my master believed 
to he bitten by the rats, I could not resist the temptation of nibbling a 
morsel imirc, though touching them in the lightest possible manner, like 
an experienced swordsman in a friendly assault. 

Nece.ssity is ;i great master, and being in this strait, I p.assed night and 
day in devising means to get ont of it. All the rascally plans that could 
enter the mind of man, did hunger suggest to me; for it is a saying, 
and a true one, as I can testify, that hunger makes rogues, and abundance 
fools. One night, when my master slept, of which disposition he always 
gave sonorous testimony, as I was revolving in my mind the best mode of 
renewing my intimacy with the contents of the chest, a thought struck 
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thinking it was the snake biting the chest, he would get up, and taking a 
cudgel which he kept at his bed’s head for the purpose, began to belabour 
the poor chest with all his might, so that the noise might frighten the 
reptile from his unthrifty proceedings. He even awoke the neighbours 
with such prodigious clamour, and I could not get a single minute’s rest. 
He turned me out of bed, and looked amongst the straw, and about the 
blanket, to see if the creature was concealed anywhere; for, as he ob- 
served, at night they seek warm places, and not infrequently injure people 
by biting them in bed. When he came, I always pretended to be very 
heavy with sleep, and he would say to me in the morning, ^‘Did you hear 
aothing last night, boy? The snake was about, and I think I heard 
him at your bed, for they are very cold creatures, and love warmth.” 
“I hope to God he will not bite me,” returned I, ^Tor I am very much 
afraid.” He was so watchful at night, that, by my faith, the snake 
could not continue his operations as usual, but in the morning, when the 
priest was at church, he resumed them pretty steadily as usual. 

Looking with dismay at the damage done to his store, and the little 
redress he was likely to have for it, the poor priest became quite uneasy 
from fretting, and wandered about, all night like a hobgoblin. I began 
very much to fear tliat, during one of these fits of watchfulness, he 
plight discover my key, which I placed for security under the straw of 
tny bed. I therefore, with a caution peculiar to my nature, determined in 
future to keep tin’s treasure by night safe in my mouth; and this was aii' 
incient custom of mine, for during the time, I lived with the blind man,, 
piy mouth was my purse, in which I could retain ten or twelve maravedies; 
in farthings, witln>ut the slightest inconvenience in any way. Indeed,, 
had I not possessed this faculty, I should never have had a single farthing: 
pf my own, for I had neither pocket nor bag that the old man did not 
continually search. Every night I slept with the key in my mouth 
without fear of discovery; but, alas! when misfortune is our lot, in- 
genuity can be of little avail. 

It was decreed, by my evil destiny, or rather, I ought to say, as a 
punishment for my evil doings, that one night, when I was fast asleep, 
my mouth being somewhat open, the key became placed in such a position 
therein, that my breath came in contact with the hollow of the key, 
and caused~thc worst luck for me! — a loud whistling noise. On 
this my watchful master pricked up his ears, and thought it must be the 
hissing of the snake which had done him all the damage, and certainly 
he was not altogether wrong in his conjectures. He arose very quietly, 
with his club in his liaiul, and stealing towards the place whence the hissing 
sound proceeded, thinking at once to put an end to his enemy, he lifted 
his club, and with all his force discharged such a blow on my unfortunate 
head, that it needed not another to deprive me of all sense and motion. 
The moment the blow was delivered, he felt it was no snake that had 
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MIGUEL CERVANTES 

(1547-1616) 

C1CRVANi;iuS, lM)ru at Alcala dc Hctiarcs, is the foremost literary 
figuic^ ol Spain s gokien age. His was a spectacular life of advxmture 
tliat included u'ars against the d'urks^ capture by Moorish pirates 
rvho held liiin in captivity for five years during which he divided 
his time between writing plays and attempting escape; constant 
iiiiprisoninent in Spain ior irregularities in connection with govern- 
nicnt f iinds. Nevertheless^ and in spite of perpetual poverty, he 
managed to write his Don Quixote^ one of the greatest books ever 
conceived. It is a masterpiece of irresistible humour, unlimited sym- 
pathy, and a penetrating analysis of human frailty. 

In 1613, alunit eight years after the appearance of Don Quixote^ 
Cervantes published the K ovt*Ias Exem flares^ twelve remarkable stories 
'whith i out. tin si>ine o{ his best work. In these he shows a mastery 
of Spanish prose whicli he seldom excels elsewhere. The Mok 
Aunty given in this t'ol lection, did not appear in the Examflary Novels 
until 1814, since when it has been included In all editions. 

I he present version is reprinted from Roscochs Spmdsh Novelists^ 
London, no dale, 

I'liK MOCK ^ AUNT 

A S tW(y young law-students, natives of La Mancha, w'crc one day 
passing along the streets of Salamanca, they happened to sec over 
the window of a certain shopkeeper, a rich Persian blind, drawn 
dosely down,- > a novelty which attracted their attention. Fond of ad- 
xmture, and more deeply read in the noble science of attack anti defence, 
htin the laws of Bartolus or Baldus, tluy felt a strong curiosity to know 
vhy the articles the sht)p contained were kept, being marked on sale, so 
tudiously out of vunv. Why not exhibited in the window as well as at 
he (loor.^ lA remove their perplexity, they proceetied to make intjuiries— 
lot at: the shop, hut at one some little distance off, where they observed 
. babbling old shopkeeper, busily serving his neighlmurs, and, at the same 
ime, retailing the latest news and scandal of the place. In answer to 
heir cjiiestions, he ran iiii with the same volubility- young gentle- 

nen, you are very intjuisitive; hut if ytni must know, there is a foreign 
ady now resitles in tiuit house, at least half a saint, a very pattern of 
cdf-denial and austerity, and I wish you were under her directiom She 
las with jier, also, a young lady of extraordinary fine appearance and 
,reat spirit, who is said to be her niece* She never goes out without an 
Id sqim‘c,^aiMHw‘o old duennas, young gentlemen; and, as I think, they 
re a family from (Granada, rich, proud, and fund of retirement. At 
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eyelashes, and on her cheeks a delicate glow of carnation. Her tresses, 
of a bright auburn, flowed in graceful curls round , brows of snow)^ 
whiteness, coiribincd with a fine delicate complexion, &c., &c.; and she 
had on a sarcenet mantle; a bodice of Flemish stuff; her sandals were of 
black velvet, enriched with gilt fastenings and silver fringe; fine scented 
gloves, not only fragrant with common essence, but with the richest 
amber, 

Though her demeanour was grave, her step was light and easy: in 
-ach |)ai-ticular slu* ap|)eai*ed to advantage, and in her tout ensemble still 
more attractive. In the eyes of the young scholars she appeared little 
less than a goddess, and, with half the dazzling charms she boasted, would 
[lave rivcttal Iut (caters on tlie liearts of older and most experienced ad- 
mirers. As it u'as, th(/y were completely taken by surprise — -astonished, 
jtupefical, o\'ca*whelmed, and enclianted. Hiey stood gazing at so much 
flegance and ivaiity as if their wits had left them; it being one of the 
ircn^gativcs o 1 lu'auty, like t!ie fascination of the serpent, first to deprive 
ts victims (){' ilua'r smises, and tlien to devour tliem. 

JFdiirul this fiaragon of perfection wrdked two ugly old duennas 
[like maids of honour), arrayed, if we only allow for tiieir sex, much 
11 the obsolete manner of thrir knight companion, the.ancient squire. 

With this formal and imposing escort, the venerable chaperon at 
ength arrived at the house, — tlu* good squire took his station at the door, 
iml the wholt‘ party made their entree. As they passed in, the young 
tudents do (led their caps with extraordinary alacrity and politeness; dis- 
ilaying in their air and manner, as much modesty and respect as they 
‘ould muster for the occasion. 

I'he ladies, however, took no notice of them, shutting themselves in, 
.nd the young gemUmum out: vvlio were left quite pensive and half in 
ove, standing in tlu* middle of tlu^ strec't. From this want of courtesy 
hey itigeniously came to the conelusion, that these fair disturbers of their 
K‘ae<* had not C(une in vSalamanea for the purpose of studying the laws of 
loliteness, hut stiulting h<nv to break them. In spite, however, their 
ngratitude, they agreed to return ganul for evil, and to treat them on the 
ollow'iiig, night to a little concert f>f music, in the form of a serenade,— 
or this is tin* first and only service which poor students have it in their 
lower to offer at the windows of her wlm may have smitten them. 

Se<‘king some solmag however, for their dkipptnntment Just at present, 
hey repain d to a restaurateur^; and having partaken of what little they 
ould get, they next heiciok themselves to the chambers of some of their 
fiends, "I here they mailc a collection of all the instruments of musical 
orture they could fmt!; such as old wire-worn guitars, broken violins, 
utes, flutes, and castaiietK; for each of which they provided suitable per- 
ormers, who had at least <ine eye, an arm, and a kg among them. Not 
ontent, Imwever, with this, being determined to get everything up in the 
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were serenading seemed the only ones that remained closed/ a drenm- 
stance at which our young adventurers were not a little disappointed. 
Still, however, they persevered; the guitars were again heard, accompanied 
by three voices, in a romantic ballad chosen for the occasion. The musi- 
cians had not proceeded far, before they heard a window opened, and one 
of tlie duennas wliom they had before seen, made her appearance. In 
a whining hypocritical tone, she addressed the serenaders: ^'Gentlemen, 
my mistress, the Lady Claudia di Astudillo y Quinones, requests that you 
will instantly repair to some other quarter, and not bring down scandal 
upon this respta'tahle neighbourhood by such violent uproar; more par- 
ticularly as there is now at her house a young lady, her niece, my young 
mistress, Lady f'.speranza di Torralva Meneses y Pachico. It is very 
improper, there fort*, to create such a disturbance among people of their 
quality. You must have recourse to other means, of a more gentlemanly 
kind, if you expt*ct to meet with a favourable reception.” 

On hearing these words, one of the young gallants quickly retorted, 
*‘Do me the ta\a)ur, most venerable mistress, to retpicst your honoured 
Lady Donna Lsperanza, to gladden our eyes by presenting herself at the 
window. I wisli to say a few words, which may prove of the greatest 
consequence/’ )h, shocking? ” exclaimed the duenna, ‘^is it the Lady 
Esperanza you mean? You must know, my good sir, she is not thus 
lightly to be spoken of,— -she is a most honourable, exemplary, discreet, 
modest young j)erson, and would not comply with such an extravagant 
request, though you were to offer her all the pearls of the Indies.” 

During tin’s colloquy with the ancient duenna, there came a number of 
people from the next street; and the musicians, thinking the alguazils 
were at hand, sounded a retreat, placing the baggage of the company in 
the centre; they then struck up some martial sounds with the help of their 
shields, in the hope that tlie captain wanild hardly like to accompany them 
with the sword dance, as is the custom at the holy feast of San Fernando 
at Seville; hut would prefer passing on quietly to risking a defeat in the 
presence of his emissaries. 

'Fhey therefore stood their ground, for the purpose of completing their 
night’s adventure; hut erne of the two masters of the revels refused to givt* 
them any more music, unless tlie young lady would consent to appear at 
the window. Hut in)t even the old duenna again honoured them wdth her 
presence there, not withstanding their repeated solicitations; a species of 
slight which threw the whole company into a rage, and almost incited 
them lu make an attack upon the Persian blinds, and bring their fair foes 
to terms. Mortified as they were, they still continued their serenade, 
and at length UnA their leave with such a volley of discordant sounds, as 
to make tlie very houses shake with their hideous dim 

It was near tlawn before the honourable company bn^ke up, to the 
eHreme annoyance and disappointment of the students, at the little effect 
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dertitiri', .'tin! liypiH'i'itical scf ot phrases she could command; though end- 
ing with a^^nin;,! Hat 1 alscluitul to the fidlowing purport. “Site was com- 
missioiu.!," ..aid, ■‘l,v ii,T (.xccl!ent young mistress, Donna Ksperan/.a 
di 'rtu-raha Mcu.-m's y FaduVo, to present to his cxcellenov her best 
coni[tliinfiUs and ilianks. i hat In’s e.veellenev might depeiul, that, tluuu.di 
a lad\ ..r ihe sirunst virtue, l),,nna Espcrair/ar would never refuse "to 
receive- so rxcellriit and aceom[dished a gentleman upon an Imnourahh- 
hioting, whciiei er he vvri'e inclined to iionour her aunt’s iiouse vvitli his 
[u-fsem e. I lie ( .i\,dier replied, “that he had the most jx'rfect faith itt 
all he had heard le-.pe, tnig the surpassing beauty, virtue, and .-leaimplish- 
miaits oi liei vouii'.' mist res-;, ijualities which made him only tlie more 
tu rnjn\ the htinniir uf an 

Altei an inliniie \aiirt\ ol reservations and circumlocutions, this pro- 
posal was ac. ed.'d to bv the good duenna, who assurcii him there could 
he no possdde ohieeti..n ,.n (he pan of either t,f the ladies; an assertioti, 
than wlneh, hour\er, nothing could he f.-irtlier from the truth. In short, 
desirous ot di-.i hargin;' her diieiinal duty in the strictest manner, and not 
I'oiitent with Intel 1 . 1 'ptiii;.' the e.u.dier’s [iresents, and [lersonating Dojina 
Claiulia, tin- vuh old l.ulv res<dved to turn the affair to still further 
.•teeouut. Sill’ ended the interview, thei'elore, with assuring him that she 
woidd, that veiv ev.-niiig, introdtiee him to the ladies; and first, to the 
heautiftd l■spelan/a. lietore li.-r aunt should he informed of his arrival. 

Delighted with his success, the young eavalier dismissed his obliging 
guest with every e.xptessioii of esteetu, and with the highest compliments 
to her f.iir mistress; at the same time putting a purse into the old tiuenna’s 
hand, enough to pnrch.tse .i whole wardrohe of fine clothes. “Simple 
voting man,” nnitfen d the emming old lady, as she left the house; “he 
thinks it IS all finch nrinaged imw; hut I must touch a little more of his 
nonev; he has eeit.tmlv more than he knows what to do with. It is all 
■ight; lie shall he vveieome to my hiily’s house, irtih ; hut how will he 
to out ag.iiii, I womler. I lie ofhrers wilt see him home, I dare say, but 
lot fill .iltei he has paiil me well again for being tidmitted; and my young 
adv has tn.uie me .i pirsem of some handsome gtiwns for introducing iwi 
n'ettt a voimj' ijrtitleman; aiut her ftKiIish old aunt rewarded me well for 
liseovi-hns; the secret." 

.Meantime, the voting eavalier was iinpatientiv e.\pecting the .appointed 
lout ; and as fhrn- is ijotie hut wtoner or later must arrive, he then took 
lis h.if and cloak, .iml pi*n-ectied where the ancient duenna was expecting 
lim. " 

On Ills arrtv.d she lUrtldeti tet him out of a window, and having caught 
lis ryi-, she thirw him the empty pura’ he had presented her with, well 
died itt the tnoniiiig. Don helix w.is at no iot» to lake the hint, ;md «« 
pproailiiim the tioor, hr found it only a little open, and the claws »if the 
dd heldatne ready to chitch the offered fmit before site granted him admit- 
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of her dismay; bidding- her niece sit down, a portentous silence ensued. 
It was now late the whole household, even their protector, the ancient 
squire, had retired to rest. Only the old duenna and her young mistress 
were Wii e awake, and the latter was particularly anxious for her aunt to 
retire. I hough only nine, she ileclarcd she believed the clock had struck 

ten; thought lic-r aunt looked jaded and unwell; would .she not like 

to go to In-clr No reply; hut dark, malignant glances, sufficiently attested 
what It would have been, had she dared to speak out. I'hough unable 
however, to d,-al in particulars, she could not refrain from making some 
geiu-n, observ-uions which bore upon the case. In a low tone, therefore' 
she addressed her niece as follows:~-“I have often enough warned you 
Itsperan/.a, not to lose sight of the exhortations I have invariably made it 
niy IniMiiess to gu-e you. If you valued them as you ought, th'ey would 
he oi- I.iite usc-^to you, as 1 fear time and e.xpericnce will, e're long, 
luduiuitit show ; . 111(1 here she again looked out of the window, “ymt 

aiiist not fl.-itter yoursel t we are now at Placentia, where you were born; 
lor yet at /antora. wiiere y,,u were educated, no, nor at Toro, where 
■ oil weie fust intioduced. I he people of tho.se places are very different 
:o wluit they are hc-re; there is no .scandal, no jealousies, no intriguing, my 
leal ; and (in a still lower tone) no violence and uproar such as" we heard 
n the street bast night. Mtyiven protect us from all violent and deceitful 
rien; innn ail hdusf-hnaakinLr, and assnssiiuitions. Yes I I 

visit we were well out of S.ilamanca ! ' You ought to be aware 7n wL;; a 
-iac.c }ou ait*; the\ call it the mother of sciences, but I think it is the 
aothcr of all tn.schief; yes, of everything bad, not excepting .some people , 
/horn I know; but I mention no names just now,” .she added, with a look 
f suppressed m.aliee and vexation; “though I could if I pletiscd. But the 
me will come! and she here muttered some low unintelligible threats 
bout grates and eomenis. “We must leave this place, mv dear; you 
erhap.s don t know there are ten or twidve tltoustmd students here; young, 
npudent, abandoned, lost, pivde.stined, .shameless, graceless, diabolical, 
id miM hievoiis wi etches, the settm of all parts of the world, and addicted 
.all eu! eotirses, .as I think we luui pretty good proofs only last night, 
hough avaricious as misers, when they .set their eyes upon a young 
Oman, my dear, they can in- (.xtr.avag.am enough. 'I'he Lord protect us 
cm all^ htiiii, I . JcHu MarLi s%ivc iif; frtuii them 
During this flitter moral lecture, Ksper;m-/.a kept her eyes fixed upon 
e floor, without speaking a word, and apparently quite resigned and 
.etlient, though without producing its due effect upon her aunt. “Hold 
.ymii head child, and leave off stirring the fire; hold up your head .and 
E)lc me m tlir t;icr, it ymi arc imt ashamed, ami try to keep your eyes 
m, am! attem! to what I say. You require all the semes you have got, 
pend upon it, to in.ike good use of my advice; I know you do.” 
.peranza here ventured n. put in a word: “Pray, dear ,-nmt, don’t .st. fret 
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their resolution was taken in a moment. Six friends, and an army of 
musicians, were behind them. Turning to them, out flew their own 
swords, as they called on them to draw in aid of honour and beauty, and 
rescue them from the hands of the vile alguazils. All united in the cry 
of rescue,— the musicians in the rear struck up the din of warj and a 
hideous peal it was, -while the rest rushed on with as much haste and 
spirit as if they had been going to a rich banquet. The combat was not 
long doubtful; the emissaries of justice were overpowered by the mere 
weight of the crowd which bore iipon^^them; and unable to stir either 
hand or foot, they were mingled in the* thick of the engagement, pressed 
on all sides by halt, and maimed, and blind, and stunned with the din of 
battle from the rear. 

While this continued, Don Felix and his fair companion had been the 
especial care of the students and their friends, by whom they had been 
early drawn off into a place of comparative safety. Here a curious scene 
took place :--"^af ter the first congratulations upon their victory, the twO' 
students took their friend Don Felix b)^ the hand, expressing the deep 
gratitude they both felt for the eternal obligation he had conferred upon 
them, having so nobly redeemed his pledge of bringing the lady to terms, 
and placing her in their hands. 7'he speaker then continued, that he 
having had the good fortune to bear her away in safety from the crowd, 
was justly entitled to the prize, which he hoped would not be disputed, 
as he WHS then ready to meet any rival. The other instantly accepted the 
challenge, declaring he would die sooner than consent to any such arrange- 
ment. The fair ol)ject of their strife looked at Don Felix, uttering ex- 
clamations of mingled terror and surprise, while the young cavalier, just 
as the students were proceeding to unsheath their weapons, burst into a fit 
of uncontrollable mirth. miracle of love! mighty power of 

Cupid 1 he exclaimed. ‘’^What is it I behold? Two such sworn friends 
to be thus metamorphosed in a moment! Going to fight; after I have so 
nobly achieved the undertaking! Never,— I am the man you must both 
run through the body, for verily I am about to forfeit my pledge. I too 
am in love with this lady; and with Fleaven’s permission and her own, 
to-morrow she will he mine— my own wedded wife; for, by Heaven! 
she returns no more to Aunt Claudia and her duennas. He then explained 
to the astonished students the story of their love; how, when, and where- 
fore they had wooed,— their separation and sufiFerings,~with the happy 
adventure that had crowned their hopes* Then imitating the language 
of the students, he took their hands, assuring them of his deep gratitude 
for the eternal obligation tltey had conferred upon him. 

On the etisiiing day, Ksperanza gave her hand to Don F'clix, and the 
venerable Aunt Claiulia was released from her hiding place, and all 
further anxiety on her niece’s account. 
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vant it for some private uses, aind to make a little ointment.’’ Perceiving 
hat all her discourse and long speech ended in a dun, for though that was 
ler text, she did not begin with it as others do, but made it her conclusion ; 
vhen I found that I was not at all to seek for the occasion of her loving 
nsit, which was the first she had made me whilst I lodged in her house, 
jxcepting only one day, when she came to answer for herself, because she 
leard that I had been told some story about her witchcraft, and that when 
he officers came to seize her she had cast such a mist before their eyes, that 
:hey could neither find the house nor the street; she came then to tell me it 
ivas all a mistake, for they meant another of her name, and %d wonder, 
for there were more of the name and profession, — I paid her down the 
[noney, and as I was telling it out, ill fortune, which always attends me, 
and the devil, who never forgets to plague me, so ordered it, that the 
Dfficers came to seize her for a scandalous liver, and had information that 
[ler gallant was in the house. They came directly into my room, and 
seeing me, and her by me, they laid hold of us both, gave me half a score 
good bangs, and dragged me out of bed. Two others held her fast, salut- 
ing her with all kind of ill titles. Who would have thought of it, a 
woman that lived as I have said? The noise the constables made, and my 
cries, gave the alarm to the gallant, who was a fruiterer, and lay in the 
next room within; he set a running; they observing it, and being informed 
by another lodger in the house that I was not the man, scoured after, and 
laid hold of him, leaving me well beaten, and my hair torn off; yet, for 
all I had endured, I could not forbear laughing, to hear how the do^ 
complimented *the old woman. One cried, “How gracefully you will 
look in a cart, mother; by my troth, it will be a great satisfaction to^me, to 
see a thousand or two rotten oranges and turnip tops fly after you. An- 
other said, “There is care taken that you shall make a good shew, and be 
well attended.” At last they caught her bully, bound them both, begged 
my pardon, and left me to myself. 

I lay eight days in the house under the surgeon’s hands, and was 
scarce able to go abroad at the end of them, for they were fain to stitch 
up my face, and I could not go without crutches. By this time my money 
was spent, for the hundred royals all went in lodging, diet, and cure; 
so that to avoid further expenses, when my treasure was gone I resolved 
to go abroad on crutches, and sell my linen and clothes, which were very, 
good. I did $0, and with part of the money bought an old leather jerkin, 
a canvas waistcoat, a patched beggar’s great coat down to my ankles, 
gamashes on my legs, and great clouted shoes, the hood of the great 
coat on my head, a large brass crucifix about my neck, and a pair of beads 
in my hand. A mummer, who was a master at his trade, taught me the, 
doleful tone and proper phrases for begging, so I began immediately to 
practise it about the streets. Sixty royals I had left I sewed up an my 
doublet, and so set up for a beggar, much confiding in my cant. I went 
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and he went halves with them. Being so well instructed by such an able 
master, I took to the same- courses, and he provided me with fit instrii- 
meats for my purpose. In less than a month’s time, I had got above forty 
crowjf^s clear, besides all extravagant expenses; and at last designing that 
we should go away together, he disclosed to me the greatest secret and 
cunningest design that ever beggar had in his head, which we both joined 
in; and was, that between us we every day stole four or five children, 
which being cried, presently appeared, inquired what marks they had 
to be known by, and said, “Good God, sir, I found this child at such a 
time, and had I not come as I did, a cart had run over it, but I have, 
taken care of it.” 'lliey rejidily paid us the reward, and it throve so well 
that I got above fifty crowns more, and by this time my legs were well, 
though I still wore tliem wrapped in clouts. I resolved to leave Madrid 
and go awJiy to ^Jioledo, wliere I knew nobody, and nobody knew me. 
Having made this ri'solution, I bought an old suit of grey clothes, a sword 
and bands, took leave of Valcazar, the beggar I last mentioned, and went 
about the inns to find some convcniency to go to Toledo, 

^ 

FERNAN CABALLERO 

( 1796 - 1877 ) 

THIS name was the pseudonym of Cecilia Bohl de Faber, daughter 
of the erudite (German authority on Spain, Juan Nicolas Bohl do 
Faber, and of Dona Franeisca Larrca. She was born Sn Bern, 
and studied in Germany, returning to Spain in 1816 . Fernan 
Caballero is one of the great figures of the novel of manners in 
Spain during the nineteenth century* She also wrote a great 
luinibcr of fairy tales. 'The characteristics of her work are a simple 
sententious style, clarity of exposition, and In general a tendency to 
moralize on her theme. Among her best-known works arc: La Gcwlokii 
Clt'me/ir'hk La Famila ih Alvareda^ and her collection of fairy talcs, 
Brl/a^F/m\ one of Caballero’s charming fairy tales, was translated 
fur this volume h) Armando Zegri* 

BELLA^FLOR 

O NCE upon a time there wns a father who had two sons: the older 
became a soldier and went to America, where he remained for at 
number of years. When he returned, his father had died, and 
his younger brother was enjoying the use of the fortune, and had grown 
rich. He called at the house of his brother, whom he found descending 
the stairs. 
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i. he biother inloinicd the thut ^fose knew the Princess* wheretibonts 
:uh1 corrcsiiondcHi with her. Whereupon the King, in high dudgeon, sent 
for Jose, ,-ind ordered liim to leuve instantly .and bring back the 'Princessa 
Bella-Flor, with the threat that he would be hanged if he failed. 

The poor disconsol.-ite fellow went to the stable for a horse, and then 
went forth to .adventure, without knowing which road to take in order to 
find Bella-Flor. He observed a white horse, very old and lean, that 
said : 

“ .Fake me and <Io not worry 

Jose was astonished to hear a horse address him; but he mounted and 
rode forth, takiiiL-, with him three loaves of bread which the hor.se had 

told him to get. 

Alter they h.id travelled a long stretch, they came on an ant-colony. 

'File horse said: 

Stattei the thiee loaves of bread so that the ants can eat them*^* 

‘‘Whyr'^ asked Jose. “We need them ourselvcsF^ 

'^Throw themF' the horse insisted, ''it always pays to be good?’ 

I hey piocecded cui tlieir way and then came on an eagle, caught in a 
hunter's trap. 

“Dismoum,” the horse said, “cut the meshes and set the poor bird 
f ree.” 

“But won’t we lose time, if wc stop.?” Jose asked. 

H.i\e no 1 e;u . Do .as I tell you and never tire of doing good,” 

'Fhey advanced, and in time reached a river, where thiTy beheld a 
fisi) that h.ad been east on dry land, and try as it would, could not get 
hack to the euneiit. 

.Alight, the white horse told Jose. “ 1 ake that fish and throw it 
back into the water.” 

“We haven’t time to lose,” Jose insisted. 

“'Fhere is always time to do a good deed,” the white horse answered. 
“Never tire of doing gooti.” 

Shortly after, they came to a castle, Itidden in a sombre forest,. and 
beheld the Priiieessa Bella-Flor, scattering bran to her chickens. 

“Wait,” the white horse ordered Jose. “Now 1 am going to le.'ip and 
|)irouette, which vv'il! delight Bella-Flor. She will remark that she would 
like to ride me for .a while, and you will invite her; then I will kick 
about and snort. She will be frightened, whereupon yoti will tell her 
tliat the reason is because I am not accustomed to women, and that if you 
mount her, 1 vvT! be ejuieted. You will mount me, and I will gallop 
str.iight to the King’s pal.nce,” 

Kverything fell out according to the strategy, and only when the 
horse was rushing away did Beli.a-Flor realise that she was the victim of 
a j)l<>t. 

'Fhen she dropped the bran which she had been holding in her hands. 
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'M)() not worry.'’ tlu.* horse answered, '^Call the fish you saved^ and 
he will yyi it for yo.uf' 

.\iul so it eanie to pass. M'lie fish dived down and came up happy, 
wapyinp its fins, and hoarinp; the ring in its mouth. 

'riien, extrenu'ly happy, Jose returned to the palace. But when the 
olyjects were resttired to Ilella-Flor, she said that she would not budge 
from her retia-at hrloia* the rogue who had kidnapped her from her palace 
had been fried in oil. 

'The Kin;,', was cruel that lie .'tcquiesced to this, and informed Jose 
that thore was !io other way out of the difficulty, and that he would have 
to dio, fi’ied in oil. 

Jose, jdnmo'd in mief, emtered the stable and informed the white 
liorst* of v\liat was t rairipitahig. 

not woriu'' salt! the horse. ^fMount me, we will gallop so fast 
that 1 will hoy in to sweat. C’ovm- your body with my sweat, and then let 
yourself In- triod, Notliinu w'ill lia{)|)en to you.^^ 

Ami so it hdl <*ut. And when lie came out of tlic cauldron, he had 
changial int«» suAi a beautiful ami elegant young man, that everybody 
gasped with astonishment, and no one more than IJella-Flor, who fell in 
lov(* with hiim 

'Fhen the Kina, who was very old am! ugly, upon seeing wliat had 
happemal to jose, lu liostai the identical cliange would ctutu* mer him, and 
that HeIia«Mor wotdd thon fail in love with him. So he threw himself 
into the emdiinm ami was fried to death, 

'Fhen thc’v all pr(«daimed the chamberlain Kintr, and lie married BelliH 
Fhir. 

When he wmt to giu* thanks to the white horse, to whom he owed his 
gtHHl-fortutua ht was told : 

”1 am the sou! fd* that poor man, feu* wliose illness and funeral y<Hi 
expemha! your w!inlo| forotma AimI. when I saw 3 aiu so alfliiied and 
endangi’frti, I asluHl permission of (ohI to come to your help, ami thus 
pay baek your kimlnris. h'or as I have told you hefore, and as I repeat 
now, never tire of doing gotid to peopled' 

« 

DON JUAN VALKRA 

{I 827 - 1 M?) 

IIC^RK III tm cif the Martjuesa dc la Paniega. lie iHir.nied a 

diplt*iii*itic iMteer, and while itill yowng, travelled to Naples, accoiii- 
paiiyiiig ilie Duke of Rivii. He thtii viiiied other countries of - 
Ktirope *1 ii Kfxisiidi rcprcseiilative* ■ He' was di^tehed as amki#ador 
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The unknown lady fell in love witli the best and most elaborate of 
these embroidered weaves, wished to purchase it, and asked the price. 

It is so expensive, ’ said the merchant, ^^that you will perhaps not 
wish 01 be able to pay for it. But if you are agreeable, the stuff will cost 
you very little.” 

“Done! 1 cll me what the cloth will cost me.” 

“A kiss from your mouth,” the mercliant answered. 

Irritated by such disrespectful audacity, the lady covered her face, 
turned her back on Abu Hafaz, and left the bazaar, followed by her 
servant, 

I'he mercliant wislied to follow her, so as to ascertain where she lived 
and who slu* was. But the lady had disappeared in the labyrinths of tlie 
narrow streets. 

Alter livt‘ days, the* servant came to the bazaar and told the merchant 
that her mistress had heeii unable to sleep, or secure tranquillity, so much 
had she been preoccupird with the cloth, so much had she wished to own 
it; that she yielded to his terms, and that on the following day, when 
night fell, die would come to tlie bazaar discreetly, and^)ay‘for the 
cloth the price that had been demanded. 

And in fact tlie lady did come to tlie rendezvous. 'Fhe merchant 
then learned tliat slie was in the harem of the sultan, from which she 
had secretly issued, while tlie sultan was hunting wild boar in the 
mountains. Her name was Glafira. She came fVom a small village 
situated on tlie slope of Mcnmt Ida. Although her family was poor, "it 
belonged U) a high and old nobility. Her ancestors went hack to mythical 
ages. Among them were numbered poets and priests from Mount Ida, 
who, weaving war dances to the sound of the clarions and to the clangour 
of shields struck with sword Iiandles, surrounded Zeus, when he was 
still a hoy, and thus jirevented Cronos from hearing and devouring 

, . v ' o 

him. 

Ill tin's rrmotc retreat, tile family of Glafira had resisted the encroach- 
ments of Christianity and had preserved, fresh and pure, the traditions 
and memories of jiaganism. ft even prided itself on possessing magical 
[loH'ers and supernatural gifts, acquired through initiation, in Venei'ahle 
and primitive mysteries. Glafira affirmed that one of her progenitors had 
been I'.pimenides, sage, legislator, poet and prophet, cunning in the art of 
.sii.spemling life, and remninuig in a state of coma, in profound caves, in 
order to learn hy e.Kperienee the tortuous movements and courses occurring 
through the eenturies in human events. 

CJlafira hail lost the secret of the magic arts, hut nonetheless she 
possessed no small abilities in this direction. She could sing or recite a 
thousaml and one ancient legends in verse of the divine ages, of heroes 
and demigods; of the coming of Europa to her island, of the ptission of 
Pasiph.r, ami of the triumph and perfidy of 'rhesems. She could *still 
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attcl civaric(\ The |)(.!opIe groaned^ burdened by enormous taxes, harassed, 
atid humiliated by the personal guard of the prince, composed of mer- 
cenary slaves, of' lu'gro eimuchs, and of three thousand Andalusian 
Mo'/M'triihs. A fraeas between some of the people and varioiis tribute col- 
lectors, au|)[H)rl(‘(l by uueials of the king, provoked a riot that was put dowtt 
the whiU* Alhakem was hunting. Returning from the hunt, and giving 
full rein to his cruelty, he ordered the ten chief leaders of the riot to be 

cnieifK'd. 

b'or some little time, a conspiracy had been platted against Alhakem. 
The horrible spectacle tif the ten persons executed, excited the comjKission 
rind the i'urv of the people. Mile plot proved premature, '.riie rebellion 
was vigorous. Nh arly all the NinfifflieSy or Spanish renegates, participated. 
Abu I la fa/, led {lu lu as their captain. It happened on the day following 
the kidnnppini* of Cihillra. 'The kingks guard and the other armed soldiers 
of the gai'i'isoii wta’e vanquishetl and repelled two or tliree times, finally 
bring foivetl t<» tain* rt'fuge in tlic idaizrir. The mob surrounded it and 
was makitJi' rtsuly to attack it. Alhakem feared that this would prove the 
end of his li'ipn, ami the end of his life. He called his ftivourite page, 
ordered him to sptinkle his hair and beard with fragrant {lerfumes, so 
tliat, through this fragrance, lie might be identified among the dead, and 
then issued either to tlir <»r \a{U|uish the rebels. 

By the order of Alhakem, a giHally number of his warriors crossed the 
Guadalquivir River; tlu^se went and overran the section whicli was on the 
other side of the ri\er, began a sack, and started a devastating conflagra- 
tion. M1u* rem‘gades saw the flame and smoke; thinking that their 
houses were on fiiag ami tlieir wives ami children endangered, they ahan- 
(h)ned the light in order to succour their beloved ones. M1ie battle was 
instantly converted tt» a rout ami a friglitful carnage and hutcherv of the 
renegades, attucked on all sides, both by those commanded by Alhakem, 
and hv those wlau crossing the hritlge, returned from the tjuarter they had 
set on fire. 

Vanifuislied, Abu If a fa/, had emnigh good luck and presence mind 
to succeed in escapinif with a number his followa*rs, taking the* greater 
part of his tteasures, aiitl Glaftra. KiKaumtering a thousand and one 
dangers, amt vam|uishing innumerahle tibstacles, Abu Hafa/ finally 
readied Adra, Mliere, be bad ten of his large ships. He embarked in 
them ami atsuidoiied Spain ftirever. 

Following ibc‘ victory, Alhakem camtiimed to fiercely punish the rebels. 
More than (imr humlrcd heads belonging to those who had been captured 
alive, appeared severed and nailed on poles, by the banks of the Guada!- 
tjuivir. Tlieii he wished to shtiw his clemency, hecause he could not put 
tliousaiids of persons in death; but he expelled thousands from Spain. 
Smne wriit to Morocco and popwkted a large section of the town of Fri. 
Others emigraied faitlier and eitaWished themselves in Egypt. 
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group of writers. In Madrid he followed journalism. During the 
war with Morocco in 1859, Alarcon took part in the campaign as a 
volunteer. His valour in the war won him the San Fernando 
Cross. Returning to Spain, he published his Diary of an Eyazvifness 
of the- African Others of his works- are: La Prodiga^ El 

Sonihrcro dc fees Picos^ El Capitnn V eno-no^ and his celebrated liisto- 
rletds N arionales^ a collection of short stories in which The Stub'- 
Book is found. He wrote dramas, novels and poetry. He is one of 
the n'jTresentativc figures of Spanish literature in the nineteenth 
century. One of his principal characteristics is an aphoristic brusque 
st}'le, and a certain humour typical of the land. 

'riie Stub^Book was translated for this volume by Armando 
Zegri. 

IHE STUB-BOOK 

U NCLIC” Buscabcatas’s back kegan to curve during the period of 
vvliicli I am going to relate, and the reason was tliat he was sixty 
years old, forty of which had been spent working a piece of 
irroiind that bordered the hanks of tlic Costilla. 

'Fhat ye.ar he had cultivated on Ids farm a crop of prodigious pump- 
kins, as large as those decorative balls on the railings of monumental 
bridges; and tliest* pumpkins liad attained an orange cadotir, both inside 
and outside, wliich fact signified that it was now the month of June. 
^TJnchd’ Huscaheatas knew each one of them most perfectly by its form, 
its state of ri[H‘ness, and even by its name, especially the forty specimens 
that were fattest and ricliest in colour, and which seemed to he saying, 
‘'Cook us!'’ And he spent all his days gazing on tltem tenderly, and 
sadly exclaiming: 

“Soon we shall have to part!^^ 

In the end, he decided, oiu* fine afternoon, on the sacrifice, and point- 
ing to the ript-st among his beloved pumpkins, which had cost him so 
nnieli effort, he pronounced the terrible sentence: 

“d'o-morrow," lu* said, ‘‘I will cut this forty, and bring them to the 
Cadiz market, Hapfw that man wdio will eat them!*’ 

Ami he walked back into his house with slow steps, and spent the night 
with the anguish of a father who is going to marry olF his daughter on 
the f(dlowing day. 

“My ptH>r dear pumpkins!” he sighed time and time again, unable to 
fall asleep. Hut he then reflected and came to a decision with these 
words; 

“What else can I do htn sell them? I cultivated them with that end 
in view. At least f will realise fifteen duros on them*”. 

Imagine, then, his extreme astonishment, his unmitigated fury, and 
his desperation when, going the following morning to the farm, he dis- 
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Meanwhile a crowd had collected, and it was not long before there 
appeared the police inspector of the public market, the judge of pro- 
visions^ 

'I'lie policcinati resigned his charges to his superior, and informed the 
latter of the matt(‘r at^ issian With a pompous expression, the judge 
questioned the mercluint^ * 

^^fh'om vvliom did yon buy those pumpkins?^’ 

‘^From ^Unclc^ Fidano, tiie old man from Rota/’ the merchant aii- 
s we r ed* 

“'Fhat wouhl Ik' the man!” cried ^^Uncle” Buscabeatas. ‘^Mliat’s the 
felh)w I suspeeted! When his farm, whicli is poor, produces little, he 
begins to rob his neip’hhonrsd’ 

'M>ut admitting thc‘ theory that you have been robbed last night of 
forty pimtj’ikins,” pursued the judge, turning to the old farmer, ‘dtow 
could vou [)roV(‘ that these, and no others, arc yours?” 

“Whyr'" re})lied ''Uncle” Buscabeatas. '‘Because I know them as 
well as yoti know your daughters, if you have any. Don’t you see thiit 
1 have raised them? Look here! this one is called 'the round one,’ 
that one, 'the fat fellow,’ and tliis one, 'the big-belly,’ that one, 'the red 
one/ tlmt tuie, L\-lanuel:,d . . . because she resembles my youngest 
daugliter.” 

And the poor edd man Itegan to cry I)itterly. 

"All this is very gtanl/’ answered the judge. "But the law does not 
rest satisfietl with the fact that ymi recognise your pumpkins. It is neces- 
sary that xmthorit) shouhl he convinced at the same time of tine pre- 
existence of tlu* tiling in cjuestion, and that you should identify it with 
indisputable proofs. . . . Heilores, you needn’t smile. I’m a lawyer.” 

"Well, yt>u will s{»on see the proofs, without leaving this place, that 
these pumpkins were raised in nty farm!” said "Uncle” Buscabeatas, to 
the great astonishment of the spectators. 

And dnijiping on tlie ground a package which he had been carrying 
in his hand, lie knelt till he was able to sit on his feet, and tlien tramprilly 
began to untie the knots of the handkerchief that had held the package. 

The astonishment of the judge, the merchant and the bystanders 
reached its climax. 

"What is lie giving to take out?” everybody asked. 

At the same time, the emwd was augmented by a new^ curiosity seeker. 
Seeing him, tlie merclniiU exclaimed: 

"I am glad you are here, ‘Uncle’ Fulitno! I'his man says tliat the 
pumpkins wliich ymi sold me last night, and which are on this very spot, 
were stolen. Ytm can explain. ...” 

llic mwa'amer turmal nmtx yellow than wax, and tried to escape; 
but circumstances matttrially prevented him, and in iiddition the judge 
suggested that he reiniiim 
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he had received; that 'HJncle’’ Buscabeatas returned to Rota with deep 
satisfaction, though he kept saying all the way: 

^^How beautiful they looked in the market-place! I should have 
brought hack so that I might eat her to-night and keep the 

seeds.’’ 

^ 

KM'ILIA PARDO BAZAN 

( 1852 - 1921 ) 

BAZAN vvar. (uu^ of tiu' must eminent Spanish leaden; of Naturalism 
and of (he R<'giona] Novel. She was horn in Coruna, a daughter 
of the Count of hartlo Ikr/.an. During her lifetime she ardently 
defended the eaur.c* of femitiism. She possessed an encyclop.edic 
culture. In literature, she adopted the principles of the Zola 
school, conforming (hem, liowever, to the character of her race. 

Like the (loueourts, she was enamoured of colour. Her style is 
spontaneous, though some ttf her work is characterised by an archaic 
tone. Her favourite type in fiction was the man of action, and she 
dcvotiHl the last years of her life to planning a book on Hcrnan 
Cortez, in which sin* iiopetl to give a resume of the strength of her 
race. Among her best-known works are: Insolmion y Marrinay Los 
Pasos de Uiioay Sun FranoLu'o de and La Mad re N aturaleza. 

The First Prize was translated for this volume by Armando 
Zegri. 

rilK FIRST PRIZE 

I N the time of (huloy, the fortune of the 'I'orres-nohles de h'uencar 
was placed among the most [lowerful of the Spanish monarchy. 
Political vieissitmles and other reverses reduced their revenues and 
put an etui to the dissolute nuule of living of the last Marques de Ihirres- 
nobles, a disstdute spendthrift whose conduct had induced much gossip in 
the ctmrt when Narvaes was joung* He was cltise to seventy years when 
the Manjues <le Turres-nohles adopted the rcsolutitm to retire to lus farm 
at Fuencar, the only remaining property which was unmortgaged. There 
he devoted himseli* to the task of building up his body, whicli w;is no 
less rtiined than his house; and as Fuencar was able to let him enjoy a 
modicum <if comfort, he organi'zed his life so that imthing was wanting. 
He had a prim who, in atldition to saying ma!cs on Sundays and conducting 
the festivals, played cards with him and would read and ctimment to 
him on the iimst reactionary political periodicals; a major-domo, in charge 
of the estate, who skilfully directed the crops; an oWsc coachman who 
solemnly drove thr two mules of his carriage; a reserved and solicitous 
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I'hat nii-ilu, the Marques slept less soundly than he had done since 
comine to Fuenear; suine of those ideas which mortify bachelors kept 
him awake. He had not relished the grasping avidity wn'th which his 
scrvatits spoke <d‘ (lit* inoiu'y they might win. ‘‘These fellov/sT the 
Martpu'S reheeted, 'hare onl\‘ waiting to fill their pockets, before they 
forsake me. Atnl what plans they have! Celedonio (the coachman) 
talkedi of settitig up a tavern . . . probably to get drunk on his own 
wine. And that dolt of a Dona Rita (she was the governess) is thinking 
of aothine: else init of ket'ping a hoarding house! Jacinto (the butler) 
kept mighty silent, but I eoid<l see him squinting in the direction of that 
]h-pa (the cook ) wlm, let us he frank, has some charm. ... I would 
swear that the\' are planning to get married. Bali!’^ As he utUu’ed this 
exclamation, the Marques lie Torres-nohles turned in his bed the better 
Uncover hinistdl, for a cold gust of wind had attacked his neck. “And 
after all, what is all this to me.^ VVe wandt win the big prize . . . and 
if we do, they will ha\e to wait till 1 leave them the money in my willd' 
A moment later, the g,ntHl man was snoring, 

l\v(j davs later, tlu- lolttay wais held, and Jacintn, wlio was more 
rcsourci'fid than C/eledonio, arranged matters so that his master should 
send him to towji in onler to purchase some needed items. Night fell, 
there was a lu-avv fall ol' smnv, and Jacinto had not yet returned, in spite 
t)f the fact that lu* luul left the house at dawn. 

Idle siTvants were gathei'i’d in the kitchen, as usual; suddenly they 
heard the muilliai Imof-lH'atH of a horse over the new-fallen snowy and u 
man, wlunn they recognised as their friend Jacinto, entered like a bomb. 
He was pallid, tiembliipg and transformed, and with a catch in his voice, 
let fall tlu'se wurtls: 

“Tlu- first prize !“ 

At this precise moment, the Marques was in his study and, hJs legs 
vvrapiH'd in a thick poncho and sim^king a fragrant cigar, was listening 
to the priest reading the political gossip of El Siglo Futurfh Both sud- 
denly pauM’d and listened to the outburst issuing fnun the kitcliem At 
first'the Marcjucs ihonght there was a row ameutg his servants, but ten 
miimtes of IMenitig coinineed him that these were voices of jubilation, so 
unmeasured ami era/v were the souiuls; and the Marques, angry and feel- 
ing tliat his dignin was coinpnmnseti, dispatched the priest to learn what 
was happei'iinif, ami to command silence. Within three minutes the 
messenger rctiiriietl, amt falling on the divan, huskily c‘xclaimed, am 
chiiking!” Then he wi'enched his collar loose anti tore his vest in the 
effoit to open it. ^ ; 

The Marques ran to his awiatance and, fanning his face with Ju high 
fimdly Miccfedecl in forcing a few fragmentary phrases out of 

the priest^s iwiiitlu - , " ' ''111 ' 

“llte first piT/c! We have won . . * n • < * the prizw . , J 
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^'And the mules?'' shouted the master. “And pray tell me, who will 
take care of the coach?" 

“Any one your grace wishes to put on the job. I'm not going to drive 
any more!" the coachman answered, presenting his back, and making room 
for Doha Rita wlio entered, not as was her wont, as if she were gingerly 
treading over eggs, but with dishevelled hair, an excited manner, and a 
smile on her mouth. Brandishing a heavy bunch of keys, she handed 
them to the Marques, with these words: 

“Your Grace must know that these belong tO' the pantry . . . this to 
the closet . . . and tliat one , , y 

“'I hat one is the key of the devil who will get you and your family, 
you witch of hell! 1: ou want me to fetch the bacon, the beans, eh? Go 
to the , . 

Doha Rita failed to hear the final imprecation, for she sailed out 
whistling, and behind her went the others, and after all of them went the 
Marques himself, angrily following them through the rooms and almost 
overtaking them in the kitchen j kit he could not muster up enough 
courage to follow them into the courtyard, for fear of the cold. By the 
light of the moon tliat silvered the snowy expanse, the Marques beheld 
them depart: first came Don Calixto, then Celedonio and Dona Rita arm 
in arm, and last of all Jacinto walking close to a feminine form which 
he made out to he JR*pa, the cook. “Pepilla, too!" The Marques gazed 
into the abandoned kitclien, and saw the dying embers, and heard a sort of 
animal grunt. At the foot of the chimney, sprawling his full length, the 
major-domo was sleeping off his spree. 

The fallowing morning, the shepherd, who had not cared “to kill his 
luck," preparetl a mess of soup, made out of bread and garlic, for the 
Marques de Torres-nohles de Fuencar, so that the noble senor might have 
something to eat on the day he awoke a millionaire. 

It is uniu'cessary for me to describe the sumptuous installation of the 
Martjues in Madrid, but 1 must relate that he acquired a cook whose dishes 
were gastronomical poems. It is declared that the delicacies of this excel- 
lent artist, whose offerings were relished so much by the Marques, pro- 
duced that illness which sent him to the grave. Nevertheless, I believe 
that his death was caused by his fright, when he fell from a magnificent 
Knglish horse, that became panicky; this happened sltortly after he came 
to live in the palace he furnished in the Alcala Street. 

When they opened tin* Mar(]ueB' will, they* found that he made the 
shepherd of f'lauicar his heir. 
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GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 

(131 3-1 375 ) 


Sreat scholars and prolific 
n!r M T' remarkable tales; In his incom- 

parable Decameron, he overshadowed all his other achievements. And 

rVlI extraordinary, not one of them 

lb dul Some of these stories Boccaccio invented, tome he reshaped 
and others he borrowed from French jabliaux. The Lecameron C 
came so popular that it was translated into most of the European 
literatures, and became a source for Chaucer, Shakesueare, and other 
lamous writers. ^ 

v-ersioii has been modernised by the editors from an 
old Jinglish translation. 


THE STONE OF INVISIBILITY 

(From T.he Deca7?i&ro}Zry Stii Day, Novel 3) 

j. of Florence, always filled with people of 

■liferent tempers and characters, a painter called Calandrino, a man of 
simple mind, and one that dealt much in novelties. He was often in the 
company of two other painters, tire one named Bruno, the other Buffal- 
|macc(^ both satiric, cheerful persons, and quite subtle. They liked to be 
with Calandrmo on account of his naivete. At the same time there also 
lived m the city a most engaging and artful young man called Maso del 
baggio who hearing reports of Calandrino’s simplicity, determined to 
amuse himself at his expense by exciting his curiosity with some strange 
arid monstrous tales. Meeting him by chance one day in St. John’s 
Church, and observing him engaged in examining the sculpture and paint- 
^i?^ l3-heinacle, which had just been placed over the altar, he 

thought he had found the desired opportunity. Acquainting one of his 
friends of Ins intention, they approached the place where Calandrino was 
seated, and, pretending to be unaware of his presence, began to discuss 
the qualities of various precious stones, of which Maso spoke with the air 

0 an expel t lapidary. Calandrino began to listen and, perceiving that 
their conversation was not private, he joined them. Maso was delighted 
at this, and as he pursued his discourse, Calandrino asked him where these 
stones were to be found. Maso replied, ^'They are mostly to be found in 
iLerlinzone, near the city of Baschi, in a country called Bengodi, where 
they tie the vines with sausages, a goose is bought for a penny and the 
gosling thrown into the bargain; where there is also a mountain of grated 

1 aimesan cheese, and the people dwelling thereon do nothing else but 
make macaroni and other delicacies which they boil in capon broth which 
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jj-irio, who Iiad a dull memory, had forgotten it, and therefore said, 
do wc need its name so long as we are assured of its virtues. Let 
go off^hi seaicli of it without delay.” “What is its shape?” asked 
“They have various shapes, but always black, thus in picking all 
black stones, we shall lind the right one. Let us hasten then.” 

^ ‘^Quite light, Li'uno agreed, “but this is not a fit time for our quest, 
the .sun is now hot and shines so brightly, that all the black stones 
„^ill appear white, besides there are many people on the plain who, seeing 
•s occupied in that manner, may guess the reason and find the stone before 
do, and our labour will then have been in vain. We had therefore 
- gtter go in the inouiing when colours can more easily be distinguished, 
n. hojiday would be best, for then there will be no people about to 
us. They then ;ind there agreed to seek the stone the ensuing Sun- 
uioi ning. Meantime, Calandrino begged them to keep the matter 
gg-cret, ns it had been imparted to him in .strict confidence. Then he 
^Iso told them of tlie wonders he had heard about the land of Bengodi, 
Assuring them solemnly that it was all true. 

■When Calandrino had departed, the other two agreed on a course of 
^ctiou. Calandrino waited impatiently for Sunday, when lie arose and 
^ 3 ,lled upon his companions. I'lie three went out tlirough the Gate of St. 

nud continued until they came to the plain of Miigiioiie where 
they began to hunt for the .stone. Calandrino stoic on before the other 
IfWO and looking carefully about him, picked up every stone that looked 
hla-clc and jiut them into his pockets. He then tucked up his apron with a 
belt thus forming it into a sack and began filling it with .stones. Biiffal- 
■ jtiacco and j>iuno observing that Calandrino was now c|uite loaded, and 
the dinner hour now approaching, one .said to the otlier, “Where is Calan- 
drincj?” “I do not know,” quoth Bufi'almacco, “though I saw him here 
just uou'- 1 hen, said Bruno, “he must have gone home to dinner and 
left tis here to make fools of ourselves picking black stones.” “He has 
served us right,” said Biill'alm;icco, “for permitting ourselves to be duped. 
'Who but ourselves could believe in such stones?” Calandrino, hearing 
them .sjieak tims wliile he stood near them, imagined that he had found 
the true stone, ;iml w.as, by its virtue, invisible. He was overjoyed, and 
resolved to return home, leaving his friends to follow if .so tliey would. 
IBuffalniacco pereeiving his intent, said to Bruno, “Why stay any longer? 
Let us .also go haek.” To which Bruno replied, “Yes, let us return, but 
I vow C.'ilandrino sh.all pi.ay no more tricks on me; and were I now as 
near to him ;ts 1 w.as tliis morning, I would give him sucli a knock on the 
heel W'itli tin's stone that he would li.ave cause to remember it.” And while 
®^111 spc'.'iking, he .struck him a blow on the heel; and though it w:is pain- 
ful, Calandrino maintained liis silence and his pace. Buffalmacco then 
;>• jiiiother stone, said to Bruno, “And I would give him one on 
the back with this.” 'riien he pelted Calandrino severely. This they 
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fortune for (Iccciving iiis friemls miu! not allowing them to shni'e in the 
discoveryof the stone. With great difticulty they "finally reconciled him 
to his wife, and leaving him yet grief stricken for his loss, they departed. 


(aoV.AN-l'M ANCKSCO STRAPAROLA • 

(SiMlccnili Century) 

S I K.\ l » I o \ vv.is liont ,H C, iir.-n aggiei, and is ranked among the 
\ fnctlan Wilu r'A li.iviiig eliicfly rcruhid and eonijiosed Ids vvarka at 
\ uiiiec. lit* i;. In }w‘ ( h'f.'inetl r.illuT a luadul than a happy novelist, 
huf'iiinch a", he luiiii IkhI a laigp.* collection of rtorie;; for the liermflt 
of liiv 'rngefhcr with Boccaccio, he may he cmiddercd 

tlu* great ; t'no li.ni'v ftoin which the French, and occadonallv Fnglish, 
dramad h; havn drawn their rulajtcto Viir. Phuu-voli \vas/coin« 

ph'ted ami |Uil')li,.Jn‘d at \'cidce ill net. 

'I’he finaoml ^erdm of (Jsmrr^s jf’/// if; translated Ivy ''Fhomas 
Koscoe, and re|Miii tnd I roin lo:;, //u’/ar?/ ;\o''/rv-/;h/.g London, no date* 
Idle story liaa no tnk.- in the origimiL 


I iSURlgRCS 

(From /’Cv'cTei// No/ti, lOtli Night, Ntn-el 4) 

I N Como, n lilth t lo et' lairrfhrirdv not very far froiri Milan, there 
once dwdt a citi/Mi nf the ti.une of Aiulrtgetto da Hahhia, whose 
iuunen-a* po- ■ o Mine,, ■ iirpa-winp ihose of any other imii\ idual, did not, 
liowcvcfg pre\<nt hou ii^nn ;n!din!» lo them hy every means in his power. 
Being: [i.aiVctIv oa me ay met the attacks of eonseienee in all Ind dealings, 
li{‘ was never l.muuj tn Mifit r temoise for the most ini jitsiidahle actions. 
Hi was in tie halm «d di- posing of tile prodnee of liis large restates to 
tie* {loorer eiti/rm, mid fiea antrv, instead of selling it t«» inerehants and 
others who i«mld lonno.md leidy iimmg ; not Irom any eliaritahle 
inotiw's, hm in oidi r !<» of»f on posses^iim of iheir little reinainino; property, 
still unititpf firh! afna h^Id to tin* gieat possessions In* hail alreatly 
acquired. It li ippiie-d that so great :i scarcity began to I'lrevail in the city 
and its vieinitt, fitai inanv persons aitnally perished of want, while rmm- 
bca's had Hsamrse to mir old nsnrer for assistance, to whom, from the 
urgent pressma* of circmiistanrrs, they were compelled to make over, in 
iTturn for tin* innmssaries of life, siicli interest as they might possess either 
in hous(*s or lands, llie concourse of people in his neighbourhood was 
so gfent as alimra to resemhte a jubilee or a public fair* Now there was 
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with great levity to their arguments, still amusing himself with arrangino- 
the most trifling concerns and evincing not the least uneasiness at hi^ 
approaching end. After long entreaties and persuasions, he was at last 
prevailed upon to comply with their request, and agreed to summon to 
his assistance his old agent, Tonisto Raspante the notary, and Father 
Neofito, his confessor. 

On the arrival of these personages, they addressed the patient with 
a cheerful countenance, telling him to keep up his spirits, for that with 
God s help he would soon be a sound man again. Andrigetto only replied 
that he feared he was too far gone for that, and that he had perhaps better 
lose no time m first settling his worldly affairs and then ^ranging his 
ghostly concerns with fins confessor. But the good priest, exhorting and 
comforting him to_ the best of his ability, advised him first of dl to 
place his sole trust in the Lord, humbly submitting himself to His will 
as me sarest means of obtaining a restoration to health. To this, however’ 
Andiigetto replied only by ordering seven respectable men to be called in 
as witnesses of his nuncupative last will and testament. These individuals 
having been successively presented to the patient, and taken their seats, he 
proceeded to inquire from his friend Tonisto the very lowest charge which 
he was in the habit of making for penning a will. “According to the 
strict rules of the profession,” replied Tonisto, “it is only a florin : but in 
geneial the^ amount is decided by the feelings of the testator.” “Well 
well,, that cried the patient, “take two florins, and set down what I tell 
yoU; ^ 1 he notary having invoked the divine name, drew out the pre- 
Iimmanes in the usual manner, bequeathing the body of the testator to 
the earth and his soul to the hands of God who gave it, with humble 
thanks for the many favours vouchsafed by Him to His unworthy crea- 
ture. This exordium being read to Andrigetto, he flew into a violent 
rage, and commanded the notary to write down nothing but his own 
words, which he dictated as follows: “I, Andrigetto di Valsabbia, beino- 
of sound mind, though infirm of body, do hereby declare this to be my 
last will and tc^stamemt; I give and bequeath my soul into the hands of the 
great Satan, the prince of devils.” Hearing these words, the witnesses 
>tood aghast; Raspante s quill started from the paper, and, in evident 
horror and perturbation, he stopped. Looking the testator very earnestly 
n the face, he interposed: “Ah! Messer Andrigetto, these are the words 
If a madman! ’ “How!” exclaimed Andrigetto, in a violent passion, 
what do you mean? How dare you stop? Write word for word as I 
liiect you, ;ind nothing more, or you shall never be paid for a will of 
nine: proceed, 1 tel] you!” Struck with the greatest horror and surprise 
iis friends attempted to remonstrate with him, lamenting that he should 
nake use of language so opposite to his usual good sense, language which 
inly madmen or blasphemers could be capable of using on such a subject 
ind in so awful a situation as his. “Desist, then,” they continued, “for 
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does not wish the death of a sinner. You have great wealth; remember 
the Church; you will W masses said for your soul, and may yet sit in the 
seats of paradise. Oh, thou wicked and most wretched priest! » re- 
torted the patient, by thy vile avarice and simony thou hast helped thine 
own soul, as well as mine, ^'nto the pit of perdition. And dost thou now 
think of advising me to repent? Confusion on thy villainy I Write 
notapb that I bequeath his soul to the very centre of the place of torments • 
for had It not been lor his bold and shameless conduct in absolvimr me 
from my numerous and repented offences, I should not now find myself 
m the strange predicament in which I am placed. What! does the ro<>ue 
think It would be now just to restore my evil-gotten gains, and thus leave 
my poor family destitute? No, no; I am not quite such a fool as to do 
that; so please to go on. Item, To my dear lady Felicia I leave my 
pretty farm situated in the district of Comacchio, in order to supply her- 
self with the elegancies of life, and occasionally treat her loverras she 
has been hithei to in the habit of doing, thus preparing the way further to 
sbhge me with her company in the other world, sharing with us the tor- 
ments of eternity. The remainder of my property, as well personal as 
real, with all future interest and proceeds accruing thereon, I leave to 
my tvvo legitimate and beloved sons, Commodo and Torquato, on condi- 
:ion that they give nothing for a single mass to be said for the soul of the 
kceased, but that they feast, swear, game, and fight, to the best of their 
HI order that they may the sooner waste their substance so wickedly 
tcquired, until, driven to despair, they may as speedily as possible hang 
hemselves. And this I declare to be my last will and testament, as 
(ntnesseth all present, not forgetting my attorney.” Having signed this 
nstrument and put his seal to it, Andrigetto turned away his face and 
ittenng a terrific howl, finally surrendered his impenitent soul to Pluto. 


ANTON-FRANCESCO GRAZZINI 

(1S03-IS83) 

GRAZZINI was born at Florence of a well-to-do family. Fie was 
brought up to the medical profession which he soon abandoned for 
the more agreeable pursuit of letters. Grazzini possessed a strange 
and whimsical talent, and; a remarkably lively disposition runs 
through his whole style and manner. His principal works are 
La Cene, a collection of stories in the manner of Boccaccio. In 
The- Jealous Wife we have an example of his copious and flexible 
style which carries with it the force and freshness of popular Tuscan 
speech. ’ 
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to alarm the neighbourhood, when hearing the terrific raging of the storm 
he again c rew back and sought refuge in his house. Now hk wife Pinna 
and twin boys happened just at tliis time to be on a visit to his* father-in- 
law, who was likewise about to take his leave of the world. Instead of 
calling a physician, then, he suddenly changed his measures and closed 
the door; examining next the body of the deceased, he found only four 
florins in his imrse. I hen, hid in a heap of old rags, he discovered a 
great bunch of keys whicli from their appearance belonged to the house 
and chambeis, the chests and strong boxes, of the miser, who, if report 
were true, liad hoarded up immense wealth, especially in ready cLh 
secured in Ins own lu) use. ^ ’ 


The moment the idea flashed across Fazio’s mind, being of a keen 
and penetrating gcrmis, lie determined to turn it to his own account, and 
to aim a bold stroke at fortune, whatever were the event. “Whv not 
hasten,” he said, “to his stronghold at once? I am sure to find it in hi'^ 
house, without a living creature near to say me nay. Why not transport 
,t quietly, I say, into my own dwelling? I think no one will hinder me 
such a night as it is, thundering as if the sky would fall' Besides it is 
last midnight, and every living soul is either sheltering or asleep. I am 
done heie, too, and the assassin of the poor miser must by this time I 
hinlc, have taken to flight, without stopping to see where he took refuo-e. 
)0, if I can only keep my own counsel, who will ever suspect that Gri- 
naldi.thc miser ran into my house thus grievously wounded and died? 
lliis is SLiiely, then, an unlooked-for blessing; and were I to o-o about 
elling the real truth, who knows whether I should be believed?'^ People 
aight say I had robbed and murdered him, and I should infallibly be 
deen and put to the question; and how should I be able to clear myself? 
dread to encounter the ministers of justice, for most probably I should 
ever come alive out of their bands. What, therefore, will be the best? 
Vhy, Fortune is said t<, aid the bold; bold, then, will I be, and try' to 
ijscue mysell nt once a lot of penury and pain.^’ Sayino- these 

'ords, he thrust the keys into his bosom, and throwing a fur clo^k over 
is shoulders, his face halt buried in a huge slouched hat, he issued forth 
'ith a dark lantern in his hand, offering his bosom to the pelting of the 
tiless storm with a secure ;uul joyous air. Arriving at the miser’s house, 
lat stood at no great distanee, he seizeti two of the largest keys, and soon 
ade good^ ins eiil I aiici- ; then advancing at once to the most secret chamber 
; could bud, he gaimai admittance by double keys, and beheld a large 
lest which after nuteh difficulty he succeeded in opening. This con- 
ined others which were equally well secured, and which he had still 
ore difficulty m unlockmg; hut what treasures opened upon his view 
hen his task was completed! One contained all kinds of gold rings, 
ains, and jewels, with other ornaments, the most massy and valuable 
their nature. In another were bugs almost bursting with gold ducats. 
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excited considerable noise and alarm, nothing whatever transpired. At 
the end of three months the government, being at war with Genoa, 
and no relatives advancing their claims, the whole of Grimaldi’s goods 
were confiscated for the use of the state; but it was considered an extraor-' 
dinary circumstance that there was no appearance of ready money. 

lazio in the meanwhile continued quiet and unmolested, rejoiced to 
perceive how well the affair went off, and leading a happy life with his 
wife and family, who were now returned to him. To them he did not 
venture to breathe a syllable of his good fortune; and had he fortunately 
persisted in this resolution he would have avoided the utter downfall and 
ruin of his family. For the affair had already begun to be forgotten, 
gradually dying away for ever, and Fazio had given out that he was 
about to take a journey into France for the purpose of disposing of several 
bars of silver which he had recently made; a report ridiculed by many 
who were aware that he had already throwm away his time, his labour, 
and money in forging the precious metals, while his friends strongly 
dissuaded him from leaving the place, observing that he might carry on 
his experiments at Pisa as well as at Paris. But our goldsmith had 
adopted his plan very w^ell knowing that he had plenty of good silver to 
dispose of; though, pretending that he had not money enough for his 
journey, he mortgaged a little farm for one hundred florins, half of 
which he took with him, and left the other half for his wife. He then 
took his passage in a vessel to Marseilles, deaf to all the tears and en- 
treaties of his w^ife, who besought him not to throw away the last of their 
little substance, and abandon her and her little ones to penury and to 
woe. “When,” she said, “were we happier or better than when you 
pursued your own trade, bringing us daily enough for alb our wants? 
Leave us not, then, to solitude and despair!” Fazio, tenderly soothing her, 
promised on his retilrn to throw such a golden harvest into her lap as 
would console her for all past sufferings; but still in vain. “For,” she 
she continued, “if all this fine silver really exists, it will surely be as valu- 
able here as in France; but I fear you want to desert us for ever; and 
when once these fifty ducats are spent, what will become of me, wretch 
that I am? Alas! must I go begging with these helpless little ones? 
Must 1 lose you, and be left to solitude and tears?” Her husband, who 
Ibved her most afFectionately, unable to behold her affliction, determined 
to acquaint her with his good fortune, and kissing her tenderly, he took 
her one day after dinner into the chamber where he had concealed his 
newly acquired wealth, and related to her the partiGulars that had oc- 
curred. He then exhibited the whole of the riches he possessed, bags of 
ducats, silver and gold without end; and such was the astonishment and 
delight of his now happy wife, that she flung her arms in an ecstasy of 
pleasure round his neck, and weeping, begged forgiveness for all the 
complaints and reproaches she had used. Insisting upon her promise of 
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concerns ns offered, he soon assumed the manners and establishment of 
a prince. He added to the number of his domestics, and set up two 
equipages, the one for himself and the other for his lady; his sons were 
distinguished for the richness of their apparel; and he continued to live 
on the happiest terms with his wife, enjoying together the luxuries and 
pleasures which they had at command. Pippa, to whom such a life was 
wholly new, became somewhat vain of the change, and was in the habit of 
inviting her acquaintance to witness it, among whom was an old lady with 
her fair daughter, whom she invited to come and stay some time with 
her. Fazio, to whom she said that they would be of use to her in a 
variety of ways, was induced to give his consent, happy to perceive that 
they assisted his wife in the cares of her establishment, and that they all 
lived on the best terms together. 

But Fortune, the constant enemy of any long-continued enjoyment 
and content, was preparing to change the colour of their fate, and turn 
this summer sweetness and glory of their days into the chilling winter of 
sorrow and despair. For it was the cruel lot of Fazio to become 
enamoured of the young charms of the fair Maddelena, the daughter 
of their guest; and such was his continued and violent passion, that he 
at length succeeded, by the most consummate art, in leading her from the 
paths of innocence. Their intercourse continued for some time unknown 
to his poor wife, and he conferred on his unhappy victim the most lavish 
proofs of his regard. But as they became bolder with impunity, the unsus- 
picious Pippa could not at length fail to be aware of the truth, and dis- 
played the indignation of her feelings on the subject in no very gentle 
terms She rep'roached her fair guest with still more bitterness, and one 
day took occasion, in Fazio’s absence, to drive her with the utmost fury 
and opprobrium from her house. Fazio, on returning home, was greatly 
incensed at these proceedings, and continued with the same infatuation 
to lavish the same favours upon the young Maddelena as before. On this 
account scenes of the most cruel and distressing nature were continually 
occurring between him and his wife; the demon of jealousy had taken 
possession of her bosom, and family peace and love were thenceforward 
banished alike from their bed and board. It was in vain that Fazio now 
attempted to soothe or to subdue her irritated feelings. She spurned his 
divided affection, and she met his threats with still, more violent passion, 
treating them with merited indignation and contempt. In order to avoi 
these reproaches, her husband went to one of his villas at sonae distance, 
whither he invited his young mistress, and continued to lead the same 
abandoned course of life,, while his wife remained plunged in the pro- 
foundcst wretchedness and despair. These feelings, however, were soon 
absorbed in rage and jealousy, when she found after some months^ that 
her husband did not return, and was lavishing still greater proofs ot 
tenderness and favour upon her rival. Thus dwelling with ceaseless 
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her unanimously agreed in condemning her conduct, reproaching her bit- 
rerlv for the degradation and ruin which she had brought upon her ^mi y, 
besides the inhumanity of having thus betrayed her husband to a pa>nfu 
Ld ignominious death. Having said this, they left her weeping bitterly 
.ind overpowered with intolerable remorse. On the ensuing day th 
wretched Fazio was led forth, and drawn through the streets of Pisa on 
a sled.<^e, and after being thus exhibited to the people, he was conducted 
to the"^ place of execution. There, having been first broken upon the 
wheel, he was executed in the presence of the people, and le t on t e sam 
snot bv wav of example, during the rest of the day. 

^ Tim tidings of this terrific scene coming to the ears of his wife, whom 
he had continued cursing and reviling to his latest hour, in a fit of des- 
peration she resolved to take vengeance upon herself. About dinner 
lime then, there being few people to observe her, she seized hei two littl 
boys’ by the hand, and led them, weeping, towards the wed 

scene of the execution, while such as met her by the only bestowed 

their maledictions on her, and allowed her to pass on. When she ariived 
at the foot of the platform where the body lay, few spectators being 
present, she proceeded, still weeping bitterly, to ascend the steps o 
platform, with the children along with her, no one around offerin th 
least re“stance. There, affecting to lament over the wretched fate of 
her husband, she was sternly and severely upbraided by all who ^tood near, 
who said aloud, “See how she can weep now that it is don . 

Twn workT she would have it so; and let her therefore despair The 
wretched wife then tearing her hair, and striking her lovely face and 
bosom with her clenched hands, while she pressed her burning bps to 
the cold features of her husband, next bade her little boys kneel down to 
kiqci their father- at which sight the surrounding spectators, forgetting, 
Aeir an "er tS^nS burst into tears. But their distracted mother draw- 
iio- a knife’ from her bosom, with remorseless fury hastily p unged it into 
the breasts of her sons, and before the people were prepared to wrest the 
deadly weapi from her hand, she had already turned it he^l*’ 

and fallen ipon the lifeless bodies of her husband and her children. 

GIOVANBATTISTA GIRALDI CINTHIO 

( 1504 - 1573 ) 

CINTHIO ,a. bo™ *. 

S,; tcSy aSio one of ’.he n,o.. vokminou. no«li« , 

S hi to"” »“>■ b'”* 'b' “ »“b.ea 
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torments she endured on his behalf, being in hourly dread of beholding 
him borne homewards a lifeless corpse. had rather,’’ she exclaimed, 
^hhat you would at once pierce my bosom with your sword than listen to 
the sad accounts I am daily expecting to hear of you; sd derogatory to 
your own honour and the name you bear, and frequently, I fear, so unjust 
towards the objects of your resentment. I entreat you, therefore, by our 
lonc>- attachment, by all my unutterable love and devotion to you, that, if 
you have any pity or gentleness in your nature, you will henceforth become 
more reasonable, and avoiding occasions of embroiling yourself with 
others, consent to lead the blameless and honourable life for which your 
abilities and your connections are in every way so well calculated to 
qualify you. Then, and then only, shall I consider myself truly happy, 
blest with your society, and enjoying the honour and respectability of your 

Whilst listening to the kind and judicious words of her he loved, 
Giovanni sincerely promised reformation, and believed that he could re- 
nounce all his errors, and never more give her reason to complain. But 
when he was again exposed to temptations, when his boon companions 
repeatedly invited him, and, half mad with wine, he received imaginary 
insults from tlie guests, borne away by the force of his habitual passions, 
he quickly gave or as quickly received offence. About this time, the kind 
governor, Trivulzi, was recalled to France, and one of a more severe and 
implacable disposition soon after assumed his place. Nor was it long 
before the luckless Giovanni embroiled himself in a hot dispute with an 
officer of the governor’s guards, until, proceeding from words to blows, 
they drew tluhr daggers, and his adversary in a few seconds lay dead at 
Giovanni’s feet. He was speedily secured by several other officers who 
had witnessed the fact, and being carried before the new governor, was 
condemned on the following day to lose his head. When these tidings 
reached the ears of his poor wife, so far from being prepared by all her 
former fears for so fatal an occurrence, she gave way to the extremity 
of wretchedness and despair. Inveighing against the cruelty of the gov- 
ernor, her own and her husband’s unhappy fate, she beat her bosom, she 
tore her hair, and refused the consolations of her nearest relatives. i 
will not be comforted,” she exclaimed in a tone of agony, '‘^u do^not, 
you cannot know, the sufferings I endure; and may God, in His infinite 
mercy, Ln-ant that none of you ever may! Away, away, then, and attempt 
not to asuage the burning agony I feel. It is worse than death J and death 
I could suffer a thousand times rather thjin my husband should thus 
wretchedly and ignominiously end his days.*” 

Fearino- lest she might be induced by the excess of her feelings to put 
a period to her existence, her friends were unwilling to leave her for a 
moment alone; yet finding their attempts to console her -were vam, they 
stood silently about her couch, until the object of their solicitude having 
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as I trust that the sufferings we have experienced in this trying scene will 
have made some impression on your mind, instead of further indulging 
these womanish complaints, we will summon fortitude to avail ourselves 
of the last resource which hirtune has left in our power.” “How. what 
is it you mean?” inquired her astonished husband. _ “That you_ should 
hasten to avoid the fate prepared for you by disguising yourself in these 
clothes, which I liave brought hither for the purpose. Lose not a moment, 
for as we are nearly of the same age, and I am not much lower in stature 
than you, the deception will not easily be detected, and in my dress you 
may make your escape. The guards are all newly appointed and unac- 
quainted with your person. Once safe yourself, indulge not the least 
anxiety about me. I am innocent, and, vindictive as he may be, the gov- 
ernor will not venture to shed innocent blood.” “We cannot tell that, 
replied Giovanni, “and the very possibility of it is sufficient to make me 
decline your kind and noble-hearted offer. Should he even threaten you 
with death, my Filippa, the governor would be certain to^have me in his 
hands again to-morrow. So say no more of this, my love,” he continued, 
as he kissed away lier fast falling tears, “and do not believe that I would 
thus vilely fly, as if I were afraid to meet my fate. What will the world, 
what will my dearest friends and fellow-citizens say, when they hear that 
I have absconded, at the risk of your life, and thus confirmed the worst 
reports of my adversaries? No, Filippa, never; let me here terminate my, 
restless days rather than in any way endanger yours, which are far more 

precious in my eyes/’ ^ r • _ 

But the affliction and despair exhibited by his gentle wife on hearing 
these words were such as may be easier imagined than expressed; nor did 
she cease uttering the most wild and incoherent lamentations, until, enter- 
taining- fears for her reason, he retracted his purpose and promised to 
favour her desi<rn. And as she now assisted him, between sobs and smiles, 
to assume his female attire, she declared that she could have borne the 
thought of his death fighting bravely in the field or in any way except by 
the hands of the public executioner. “It would then, said she have 
been my duty to support myself; but the very idea of your dear life being 
thus thrown, like a wild weed, away, would have embittered all my future 
existence. Fnr I recnllcct having frequently heard my honoured father 
sav and lu- was one of the most valiant and high-minded of our citizens, 
that the truly brave miirlit never to shun death when a noble occasion offers 
of serving cdther their country or their friends, but that it must be truly 
grievous to the wretch who is compelled to meet it unsupported by any 
generous enter|)rise or any sense of honour. And alas! I fear you woul_ 
at last feel yourself too much in the latter situation; and for myself, i 
should doubiv feel it. So now, dearest love, I entreat you to use every 
precaution in' your power to avoid discovery and effect your escape ; breathe 
not a syllable to any one till you are beyond the reach of danger; consen 
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Giovanni, with the same unrelenting cruelty gave orders that both should 
be executed on the spot, the husband for the homicide he had committed, 
and his consort for effecting the release of the criminal from prison. The 
indignation of the citizens on hearing this inhuman sentence could nc 
longer be controlled. An instantaneous attack was made upon the soldiers 
and officers of the guard, who were prevented from proceeding with their 
cruel purpose, while numbers rushed towards the mansion of the governor, 
declaring that they would have justice, and insisting that the whole affair 
should be laid before the king. Though highly enraged at this popular 
interference with his sanguinary measures, the governor was compelled to 
bend before the storm, and with evident reluctance submitted to refer 
the matter to his royal master. This was no other than the celebrated 
hrancis, whose singular magnanimity, united to his pleasing and courteous 
manners, still render him so justly dear to the French people. 

On receiving an account of the noble and generous manner in which 
the lady had conducted herself, and of the worth and valour of her hus- 
band, with^the proofs of mutual fidelity and affection which they had 
displayed, King Francis, with his usual liberality and clemency, issued his 
commands that they should instantly, without any further proceedings, 
be set at liberty. He, moreover, expressed his high admiration of their 
mutual truth and constancy, and approved of the good feeling and spirit 
evinced by the Milanese people, declaring his only regret to be, that it was 
not in his power to render such examples of heroic worth as immortal as 
they deserved to be. After a more strict investigation of the unhappy 
affair in which Giovanni had been last engaged, it was discovered that his 
adversary had really been the aggressor, and had instigated him, both by 
words and blows, to the terrible revenge which he had taken, in prosecut- 
ing which, at the risk of his own life, he had laid the insulting soldier 
dead at his feet. 

Great was the triumph of the people of Milan when the tidings of the 
pardon of the prisoners arrived, and they paraded the streets with shouts 
of ap])lause in honour of King Francis, whose clemency and magnanimity 
failed not to add to his popularity among all ranks. Nor was the rage and 
disappointment of tlie bad governor inferior to the joy of the people upon 
this occasion, as he beheld the procession bearing the happy pair in triumph 
to their home, d'lu* inhabitants instantly despatched a deputation to the 
French monarch, expressing their grateful sense of his kindness, and their 
devoted attachment to his royal person. 

Sucli, likt*wist‘, was the favourable impression made upon the character 
of Giovanni l)y this occurrence, that, influenced also by the excellent ex- 
ample of his wife, he from that period entirely abandoned the dangerous 
courses which he had so long pursued. 
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muttered Neighbour Neli, “with that hide on him, he’s like 
Saint Joseph’s ass. Those coloured animals are all Jonahs, and when you 
ride through the village on their backs everybody laughs at you. What 
do you want me to make you a present of, for Saint Joseph’s ass?” 

Then the owner turned his back on him in a rage, shouting that if he 
didn’t know anything about animals, or if he hadn’t got the money to pay 
with, he’d better not come to the fair and make Christians waste their 
time, on the blessed day that it was. 

Neighbour Ncli let him swear, and went off with his brother, who was 
pulling him by his jacket-sleeve, and saying that if he was going to throw 
away his money on that ugly beast, he deserved tO' be kicked. 

However, on the sly they kept their eye on the Saint Joseph’s ass, 
and on its owner who was pretending to shell some broad-beans, wn'th the 
halter-rope between his legs, while Neighbour Neli went wandering round 
among the groups of mules and horses, and stopping to look, and bargain- 
ing for first one and then the other of the best beasts, without ever opening 
the fist which he kept in his pocket with the eight dollars, as if he’d got 
the money to buy half the fair. But his brother said in his ear, motioning 
towards the ass of Saint Joseph: “That’s the chap for us!” 

The wife of the owner of the ass from time to time ran to look 
what had happened, and finding her husband with the halter in his hand, 
she said to him: “Isn’t the Madonna going to send us anybody to-day to 
buy the foal?” 

And her husband answered every time: “Not so far! There came 
one man to try for him, and he liked him. But he drew back when he 
had to pay for him, and has gone off with his money. See him, that one 
there, in the white stocking-cap, behind the flock of sheep. But he’s not 
bought anything up to now, which means he’ll come back.” 

The woman would have liked to sit down on a couple of stones, just 
close to her ass, to see if he would be sold. 

But her husband said to her: 

^‘^You clear out! If they see we’re waiting, they’ll never come to 
bargain.” 

Meanwhile the foal kept nuzzling with his nose between the legs of 
die she-asses that passed by, chiefly because he was hungry, and his master, 
the moment the young thing opened his mouth to bray, fetched him a bang 
and made him be quiet, because the buyers wouldn’t want him if they 
heard him. 

“It’s still there,” said Neighbour Neli in his brother’s ear, pretending 
to come past again to look for the man who was selling broiled chick- 
peas. “If we wait till ave maria we can get him for a dollar less than 

the price we offered.” » 

The sun of May was hot, so that from time to time, in the midst of 
the shouting and swarming of the fair there fell a great silence over all 
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“But r mean him to listen to me, hy the hlesse.l devil J do!” squealed 
the friend. “C;in t I say my own fool’s s;iy like tinyhody else?” 

y\nd he ran to sei.w Neiejihonr Neli Ity'the jacket; then he came back 
to s[H*;ik us ilir car c»{ the owner, who now wanted at any 

cost to ;m. hoiii.' uith Ins little donkey, so the friend tlirew his arms round 
his nei k, u lip.iiernie ; “l.iM.-n! a <lol!ar more or les.s, — if you don’t sell it 
to-day, \ou u,ai t mm another softy like my pal here to buy your beast, 
vvlnVIi i'ui { woi th a ' 

And be emhr.u ed the ass’s mistress also, t.alking in her ear, to get her 

on his side. l>ut she siiruugrd her shoulders and replied with a sullen 
face: 

“It’s mv mans bn .iness. IiS notliing to <lo with me. Hut if he lets 
yon have ,i In, b o, than nine dollars lie’s a simpleton, in all eonscience! 

It cost ns nioi r- ! 

1 ^^''s.i lun itii to (iih r la'plit dollars this morning,” put in Neiublumr 
Nell. ^ h oil -.I e nov. will ihrr mn’ve found anybody else to buy it at that 
priee. I here nothin,' ieli in all the fair but three or four seabby sheep 
aiicythe av, ol^ S.oiii (o.oph. Seten dollars now, if you like.” ' 

l^ake it, sti;' 1 ,ti d the uss’s mist fess to her biishand, with tears in her 
eyes. “We liar, n't a . , m to bm .mviliine in m-niulu, and 'I'uriddu has 


got the I'ever on him a. Min; in needs 


some su 


Ipbale.' 


“All the devil.'" bawled biT bllsit.tml. "if you don’t net out, Pli 
•dve you a taste ot the h.tlter!" "Seven and a li.df, there!” cried the 
triend at !a',l, sliakm,' him hard liy the i,Hkei collar. "jNeiiher you nor 
mr! 'riiisyme von’ve not to take mv word, hy all the saints in paradise! 
And 1 don't ask .ts mm h ,is a yhe.s of wine, ^'ou ean see the sun’s none 
down. 'J'hen wh.u .nr vm waiiiny for, the pair of your” *' 

Ami Ite Mi.iiv lu'i! tile h. tiler Irom the owiiei’s hand, while Neiidiliour 
Ncii, 'iweaitn;', dfevv out oj his pocket the (ist with tile einht dollars, 
and nave them him wiilioiii Inokiiin, at tliem, as If he w.e. te-iriid 
I'i’ """ ilter, 1 be tlieiul diew asivle with the mistless of 

the a-.'., to vomit the nton, y .m a sioti.-, while the owner of the ass rushed 
tliriiiinb the .lii like a toimn coil, sweating anil pumhinn liinisjf on the 
lirud. 

Mui fhra lir pcfiiufltd liuiM'lt fu :,ui liarlv !u his wilV, wliu vrry 

slowly .Old i.iicfidU vouiitme our ay.im the money m the h.mdknrhief, 
and he .isked : 

“I, It I inlii f ” 

"Vc,, it’s quite li|.hl; S.illlt (iietalto he jUaised' Now I’ll go to the 
dnippisi.” 

'Tu' tuobd them’ I’d Inivi' gmii it him lot live dollars if Pvl 
had to; those volouled donkets iiie all jiuiahs.” 

And Netnhboui Ndi, Ir.idnig the hide donke\ hehiiui him down the 
Mope, 'I.nd. 
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a halt tinlLn H' * s.iul: '‘N«ivv Ik* s done his work, and if I sell 

him h'l' ^ '»*‘^de nK>ney by him/’ 

'I'iit' i<nl\ *'Oi ‘A i!o v\ a> iuml <>i the iual was the lad who made him 
tnit aIoh:’ tli-' \Uirj! ihi’v wen; owning home from the thresh- 

, .Oil In wnJ 'v. liih ihe iarriei' was burning the creature’s legs 
with a rol Ina o-ai, » iba iln n»!t iwistid himself up, with his tail in 
llu* an' .an! bn, « ii . n . a . t .n. in n lu' had i"uved round the fair-ground, 
jjf tinl I-, s M h - ' htan iht fw{: 4 t d i(i|v which pressed his lips, and 
Ih- rnlhd hs > ahrnru an if he liad human understanding, 

{j thr i.ntnih l,.d < ame Im ihanye the red-lint irons, and his skin 
d and !n*/hd hh fili iu a fr)ina.-patK Jhit Neighbour Neli 
shouted at ho -Mn : ha*!! What art; )oii ciga’ng for? He’s done 

hi, ueik mow Aini ‘ - n dui the harvest has gntie well weMl sell him and 
huv a undo, ^vliult udi be btUer for us.” 

Sniue tlnu:''- iloido. u dso/t tiiuii'i sla utl; atul after they had sold the 
colt to hanuM i'oons lo in I noilru Neiahhour Neti's snii used to gt) to 
jji flu f,Jd* , to n. 4 ,. ii , no and its luek, anti the ass would turn 
tosiiuH at ittni . 7 H h nt vn o- adi linuntl to Imn, whereas donkeys are 
nude in lie fad e;p ultue ilirit urMt r vvt.dics, .uul they cluinire their fate 
,nthe\ vhan * dt* a i '^’ 1 * - tMiniei <duin«s from Lictulia had ht)ught the 
[, pld ,t . ^ io ...I h' . m e It stall had the wtaiiul in the pastern; and 
the wife to \i , hf^ m \» if, wlaat site uvv tin* ass going by with, its new 
master, 'uiih " IIimi 'm. . m.ir lut/k; lliat Idaek a.ml white hide brings a 
jallj" tliicshiU'gdh foi ; -ud iin'c. irines go irt.un lud io worse, so tliat we’ve 
mtii sohl the fimh a eoiu ’ 

Fariiuu k/’Hio, Im.I udnil lie* a,s;. to ilit' plough, with the old horse 
ilui ut'fif lilt a |eKih ill uuii’ out lus tiwu butvc furrow all day hmg, 
for iiidr-.. and mil* o to-ni ilu; tune Klien the l.a.rks bcga.n to trill in the 
tluviiwUtil* da, nil dir u4m-. lan to hudille bchirul the bare twigs 

dial gtinuul m do mdil, uuh iluir short tiight and their nu*lancholy 
dlirpinUi itt tin uhah i**’a hie a rwa. Only, st:eing lliat the ass 

was Siiialln lliaii ilw l-m , ilnv had put him a pad of straw on the 
^addlt, uiidii ilir and hr kmiI ai U luirder than ever, jtreaking the 

sini, piilliiie, Kiili all !o« lioin the shouldii'. I his creature 

sjtrs iiH lioi'M lot liu , iiisr hi N giiliiiit old, said I’arnu'r CInhun 
*1!r\ got a Iran I as lug as ilir plain of Catania, has lliai ass of Saint 

IttM'pId dmd loud! IU U I lliillk It/^ til* 

' And he sau! Is* his Wilr, wlin Was following heliiml him clutched m 
li».r M'aftiv jl.ti 'vuiiotiiMiedv MUitterinn tin* seed.: ^ 

aiiiiiiuig shoulil happrii Io him, think what a hiss it would he! 
\\d* sfioitld hr tiiiiird, walh all the season s woik i.ii IiaiiiL 

Ami the Koiiiaii hMiliil at flic Work in hand, at the little stony 
ilrsolair lirli!, Hlirir file eariti wa» white ami cracked, komse there had 
Cell iiif tain Imi long, the w.urr coming all in iiibt, the mist that rote 
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his eye hopeless, suggested: ^Tut a stone under the wheel, and let that 
poor beast get his wind.” But Neighbour Luciano replied: I let him 

go his own pace he’ll never earn me my dollar and a dime a day. I’ve 
got to mend my own skin with his. When he can’t do another stroke 
I’ll sell him to the lime man, for the creature is a good one and will do 
for him; and it’s not true a bit that Saint Joseph’s asses are Jonahs. I got 
him for a crust of bread from Farmer Cirino, now he’s come down and 
is poor.” 

Then the Saint Joseph’s ass fell into the hands of the lime man, who 
had about twenty donkeys, all thin skeletons just ready to drop, but which 
managed nevertheless to carry him his little sacks of lime, and lived on 
mouthfuls of weeds which they could snatch from the roadside as they 
went. The lime man didn’t want him because he was all covered with 
scars worse than the other beasts, and his legs seared with fire, and his 
shoulders worn out with the collar, and his withers gnawed by the plough- 
saddle, and his knees broken by his falls, and then that black and white 
skin which in his opinion didn’t go at all with his other black animals. 
“That doesn’t matter,” replied Neighbour Luciano, “it’ll help you to 
know your own asses at a distance.” And he took off another fifteen cents 
from the dollar and a half which he had asked, to close the bargain. 
But even the mistress, who had seen him born, would no longer have 
recognised the Saint Joseph’s ass, he was so changed, as he went with his 
nose to the ground and his ears like an umbrella, under the little sacks of 
lime, twisting his behind at the blows from the boy who was driving 
the herd. But the mistress herself had also changed by then, with the 
bad times there had been, and the hunger she had felt, and the fevers 
that they’d all caught down on the plain, she, her husband and her 
Turiddu, without any money to buy sulphate, for one hasn’t got a Saint 
Joseph’s ass to sell every day, not even for seven dollars. 

In winter, when work was scarcer, and the wood for burning the 
lime was rarer and further to fetch, and the frozen little roads hadn’t a 
leaf on their hedges, or a mouthful of stubble along the frozen ditchside, 
life was harder for those poor beasts; and the owner knew that the winter 
would carry off half of them for him; so that he usually had to buy a 
good stock of them in spring. At night the herd lay in the open, near 
the kiln, and the l)easts did the best for themselves pressing close up to 
one another. But those stars that shone like swords penetrated them in 
their vulnerable parts, in spite of their thick hides, and all thcii sores 
and galls burned again and trembled in the cold as if they could speak. 

However, there are plenty of Christians who are no better off, and 
even haven’t got that rag of a cloak in which the herd-boy cm led himself 
up to sleep in front of the furnace. A poor widow lived close by — in a 
hovel even more dilapidated than the lime kiln, so that the stars penetrated 
through the roof like swords, as if you were in the open, and the wind 
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“Now what shall we do? Now what shall we do? ” 

“If you want to sell him with all the wood I’ll give you forty cents 
fnr him ” said the carter, who had his wagon empty. And as the woman 
looked at him with vacant eyes, he added, “I’m only buying the wood, 
because thai's all the ass is worth!” And he gave a kick at the carcass, 
which soiindeil like a hurst drum. 

> 7 ^^ 


IbDMONDO DE AMICIS 

( 1846 - 1908 ) 

T)F AMICIS ri'ieixed his early schooling at Turin, and was later 
•H-iu "to the Miliiarv S.hnol at Modena. In 1868 he puhlishcJ 
liis. hrsi laiok, r.C/ Min/.iir, gracerul and delicate tales otAnilitary 
litc', whir'll aeliiered eon ith-rahU' popularity, lie rctiied liuin the 
■inm’ in 1870 an 1 ile'.oled hiniseH' entirely to literature^ and travel, 
some ol' his inn:.l pupular hooks restilting Irotn his extensive wander- 
ing Mill ill simple, ret res-hitig, aitd In- is best at depirting 

scenery. 7'A* (>nh’rl\, takett I'roin La Vitd Mi/ttarr, is a purely 
eniolinrial itoiy, liiiU' concerued with psychological subtleties. 

'rite preseiti t eii ion is Iw Maxim Licber. 


'nil-'. ORDERIA' 

F or the past four vears they h;id been living together, and never 
for an instant bad'eitlmr forgotten that one was the olTicer, the 
other the s.ddier. If the first was milittirily severe, the latter w:ts 
correspondimdv •athniis-dve. And they loved each other; hut with that 
routdt. muic'affectinn, which does not display itself, does not revea itselt, 
which eonm-als a hurst of tenderness beneath a hard aetioin eloquent 
when it is silent. ;.wkward when put to speech, hostile to cajolery, am 
accustomed, when impelled with the desire to weep, to hue the tps and 
repress tin- teats in oiah r nut to tippear weak and smisitive. I hey had 
-icmiired tin- hahil of lammic language, and iimlerstuod each othei h\ 
monosvllahles; a nla.i. e, a gestur.-, sntT.ced. 'rheif common utterpreter 
' was the watch, which regulated their steps, iheir wt.rtls, with the most 
exact discipline, , 5»» 

“Id. •iitenaiit, have you further orders tor met 

“No.” 

“May I g«»?” 

This wfis the daily fttrmuUi of dismissal. Never .another word. And 
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One day the commandant of the corps had received orders to discharge 
the class to -which the orderly belonged. 

That day, the officer and the soldier exchanged more than the ordinary 
number of words, but their hearts spoke at great length. 

“ Have you any further orders ? ” 

“ Rien, ■ ■ • The order to discharge your class has arrived; in ten 

days you will leave.” 

A brief silence followed, without their eyes meeting. ... 

“May I go?” 

“ — Va, si tu vet IX P 

These few additional words represented a great step along the road to 
tenderness. 

Their hearts yearned toward each other, but not at all to an equal 
deo-ree. One w.as about to lose his friend, — even more than a friend, a 
brother who loved him with an almost religious devotion. The other, 
too, without doubt, was about to lose a friend, but he, at least, was return- 
ing to his paternal heartli. 

And for , him, this thought w.as a gre.at comfort. To return horne! 
After so many years, so many perils; after having heard time and time 
again while in Cam|) tlu: long and melancholy notes of the bugle signify- 
ing “lights out” while within the tents the lights died out one by one, and 
through this ■'mobile city of canvas, a deep quiet reigned — how often in 
such moments of melancholy, while holding his head between his hands, 
had he thought of his mother: “Wh.at is the poor woman doing now?” 
How often" in camp at the approach of night had he heard here and 
there among the groups tif his countrymen those precious refrains which 
he had hummed in his own village, during the summer while watching in 
the fields where the silver moonbeams fell! There among the numerous 
voices of friends and parents a song, clear, silver, trembling, became 
distinctly audible and found its way to his heart. How often had he 
blessed these songs as a greeting from his absent mother! . . . I'o return 
home! To return unexpecU'dly and see again the country and houses, 
recosinise from a distance- the roof, dmihle his pace, arrive breathkss, 
perceive his little sister g:rown up, and the hrother quite adolescent. 'Fhe 
others come forth at their joyous cry, and he throws himself into their 
midst, then, disengaging himself, he runs to the house, calls the old 
mother, sees her conie to" meet him, with outstretched arms and tear-filled 
eyes, throws himself on her neck. To feel himself squeezed ut those 
dear arms and exiierience the most sacred of human joys. The very 
thought of these thing.s was sufficient to sweeten any bitterness, and heal 

any woiincU v • j 

° Nevertheless, the hnive fellow could not reconcile himself to the idea 
of beinL>" obbhied to leave his (dlicer shortly. And then, a soldiei never 
strips off his worn coat which has served him as a cover and pillow for so 
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tie of g'ratitiicle binds him to me? What does he owe me? Miichj 
indeed r I have always made him suffer my ill humour. I have always 
acted toward liim like an inquisitor. . . . It’s my character, and I can do 
nothiru^' about it. I am unable to find the proper words. And then , . . 
in the "service one dare not utter them. I can at least show him a more 
human face. . . . And now he is going away. He is going back home 
to toil in tlie fields, resume his former life; little by little he wdll lose his 
military habits, lie will forget everything . . . his regiment, comrades, 
and (ifficer. No matter as long as this young man lives happily. But 
shall I be able to forget him? How much time will pass before I become 
accustomed to a new face? In the morning, upon waJcing, it will seem 
as if Ite were hard at w-ork in my room, but so quietly that he hardly moves 
or breatlies f(u* fear of I'ousing me before my time. How many times, 
already av^akcm■lU shall I not call Ifim by name? So many years of com- 
panionship, devoted attachment, affectionate service, and the . . . to see 
him leavt* brustjiudv' . . . from one day to another. . . . But that’s our 
life, and one must he resigned to it. . * . What a good fellow! A heart 
of gadd! 11 sometimes, while marching, oppressed by fatigue, scorched 
by ffie sun, suffocated with ilust, I st«)pped a moment and glanced around 
as if in search of a little waiter, instantly a canteen was handed me and 
a voice close at my side saitl, Ho you waint a di ink, Licutcnantf 

It was lie. Hi' liad surreptitiously left the ranks, had run to get 
water, at a dislaiua* from tlic column, who knows where? He had re- 
turned, in the twinkling of an eye, panting, streaming wfith perspiration, 
exhausted, anti came behind me to wait until I had evinced a desire to 
drink. In camp, if I i’ell asleep in the sliade of a ti'ee, and the sun 
graduall)^ began to heat on my face, a zealous liand arranged the foliage 
above me, or spreatl a cloak over a stack of arms to shield me from the 
sun. It was he, always he. Hardly had wa* arrived at a halting-place, 
after six, seven, (U* eight lujiirs’ march, and the tents barely unfoldtal, 
when he tli^aiqn-aretl ; and I wmuld begin to look for him and call him 
at the to{i (d' mv vtAu all over the camp, getting finally angry: ‘‘Now 
where IS he? Who knows when* he has hidden lumstli r is this a 

pro{v,‘r manner oi eomluctr Just W'ait till I catch him. And so on in 
the same tone. After a moment, 1 saw him appear in the distance, doubled 
utuier a heavy hurdt*n oi straw, marching with uncertain sU*[is, shmiting 
to right :nul left at thu^e who wished to seize a handiid, getting entangled 
in the tent ropes, trampling; (»ver the knapsacks and shirts stretched out 
in the sun, stumbling over sleefiers, and drawing down upon his head a 
tenquM teiths ami imprecatimis. He reached my side, threw down the 
straw, heated a great sigh, wiped his forehead, and said fearfully, 
tenant, l’vc‘ kept'yiiu waiting, haveifft I? But what could I do? I had 

to go so tar! ■ ' ' 

'He wotilil spreatl the straw on the grass, pile it up at one end, put his 

\€i3& 
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his hand to his cap. And this faithful companion is to abandon me, 
leave me alone, ami 1 sliall see liim no more. No! Impossible! I will 
look him up wlien he goes home. I know the name of his town; I will 
ask the way to his village and to his farm. I will surprise him in the 
fields and call him lyy name. ‘*Don’t you remember your officer?’- 
^AVho do 1 see! Lieutenant, you here!” lie will reply overcome with 
emotion* ‘A cs, I had to see you! Come here, my dear good soldier, 
cmbiaicc me ! ” 

He is occupied witliuhese thoughts when he hears a liglit, slow, unequal 
Step on tile stairs, like tlrat of a person wlio would advance hesitantly and 
would seek to retard his ascent. He listens without turning his head; the 
step afiproaelies; there is a clutching at Iris heart. He turns, here he is— 
it is certain ly In- his orderly. 

He looks uauried and his eyes are red; he salutes, t;dc,es a step for-- 
ward, stops and rei!,ards his otllcer. 'Die latter turns his head away. 

‘d/ieutenant, fhn going.” 

^'Farewell,” rephVs tlu* officer, compressing liis lips, and continuing to 
look in tile other direction, ‘VFarewell* ... A pleasant journey . . , 
return home . * . \voi*k . . . continue to live like a good fellow, just 
as you’ve dom* liitheiKH ami . . . good-bye.” 

*MaeiitemuJt ! ” exclaimed the soltlier in a trembling voice, taking a step 
toward liim. 

“Go, go> or you will he late; go, it’s late already, hurry,” 

Atul. he extemhal a liaml tliat the soldier pressed firmly. “A pleasant 
journey * . , and remember me. I'hiiik of your officer sometime.” 

A'he poor fellow \v:mts to reply, tries to articulate a \vord, and can 
only groati* i-Ie still grips the hand, looks at the officer whose head is 
stili turned away» mlvances a step. . . . “Alt, lieutenant!” he cries out 
with a sob. 

And he* fle<l. 

d'he otlier, n'maining alone, turned round, gazed for a short time at 
the door, tlien, renting his elbows <»n the table, sunk his head in his hands. 
1\v(> large team Inrmrd in his eyes and slipped swiftly dowri Ins cheeks 
as if afraid tif la’ing srrm lie passeti his hand over his eyes, looked at his 
cigar ; it was out, ami now lie began to cry in eartiest. He let his licad 
fall on his arm .uui abandotied himself to his grief. 
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tones, beseeching to be liberated from her rider. But Zavali, the inde- 
fatigable, with brici, rapid gestures of alternat:e anger and mischief, kept 
running up and down the length of Susanna’s back, without respite, leap- 
ing on her head and clinging to her long ears, seizing and raising her tail 
between two paws, while lie plucked and scratched at the tuft of coarse 
hair upon the end, his fact,: muscles nieaji while working with a thousand 
varying expressions. Then suddenly he would once more scat himself, 
with a foot thrust under one arm, like the twisted root of a tree, grave, 
motionless, fixing n{)on the sea his round, orange-coloui'ed eyes, that slowly 
filled with wonder, while his forehead wrinkled and his thin rose-tinted 
ears trembled, as if from appreliension. IMieu suddenly, with a gesture of 
malice, he would rectunnience his sport. 

“Ho! Barbara!” 

The camel heeded and again set itself in motion. 

When the troujie luul nsiched tlie grove of willows near the mouth of 
the Pescara, aliove its left hank (whence it was possible already to discern 
the sailors out on tlie yard-arms of sailing vessels anchored at the quay 
of the BtDidltTd)^ 'rurleiulana came to a iialt, because he wislied to slake 
his thirst at the river. 

The ancestral river was bearing to the sea the perennial wave of its 
tranquillity. The two banks, carpeted with aquatic growth, lay in silence, 
as if reposing from the exhaustitui of their recent labour of fertilisation. 
A profound luish seemed to rest upon everything. 'Fhe estuaries gleamed 
resplendent in the sun, trafujuil as mirrors set in frames of saline crystals. 
According to the shifting of the wind, the wilhiws turned from white to 
green, from gt’ceji to wiiite again, 

“Pescara!’* said I'urlendana, checking his steps, with an accent of 
curiosity and instinctive recr^gnition. And he paused to look around him. 

I'hen he desctanled to the river’s brink, where the gravel was worn 
smooth; and he kntdt upon one knee in order reaclt the water with the 
hollow of his hand. M'he camel bent its neck and drank with leisurely 
regularity. 'The she-ass also dntnk. And tht; monkey mimicked the 
attitude of his master, making a hollow of his slender paws, which were 
as purple as the unripe fruit tT the prickly pear, 

“Ho! Barbara!” 

Idle camel heedetl and ceased to drink* From its flabby lips the water 
trickled copiously, dripping upon its callous chest, and revealing its pallid 
gums and large, discefloured, yellow teeth. 

Along the patli through the grove, worn by seafaring folk, the troupe 
resumed its march. The sun was setting as they arrived at the Arsenal of 
Rampigna. 

Fnmi a sailor who was passing along the high brick parapet, Turlen- 
dana inquired t 

■“Is this- Pescara P- .. , 
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tones, beseeching to lx* liberated from her rider. But Zavali, the inde- 
fatigable, with brief, rapid gestures of alternate anger and mischief, kept 
running up and down the length of Susanna’s back, without respite, leap- 
ing on her head and clinging to her long ears, seizing and raising her tail 
between two paws, wliilc lie plucked and scratched at the tuft of coarse 
hair upon the end, Iiis face muscles meanwhile working with a thousand 
varying exjiressions. M'hen suddenly lie would once more seat himself, 
with a foot thrust under one arm, like the twisted root of a tree, grave, 
motionless, fixing Ujion the sea his round, orange-coloured eyes, that slowly 
filled with wonder, while liis forehead wrinkled and his thin rose-tinted 
eai'vS trembled, as if from a[)preliensi()n. I'hen suddenly, with a gesture of 
malice, he would recommence his sport. 

‘‘Ho! Barbara!” 

I'he camel luxaled and again set itself in motion. 

When the troupe had reached the grove of willows near the mouth of 
the Pescara, above its left bank (whence it was possible already to discern 
the sailors out on the yard-arms of sailing ’vessels anchore<l. at the quay 
of the Bandiertf)^ d'urlcndana came to a halt, because he wished to slake 
his thirst at the river. 

I'hc ancestral river was bearing to tlie sea the perennial wave of its 
tranquillity, d'he two banks, carpeted witli acjuatic growth, lay in silence, 
as if regosing from the exhaustimi of their recent labour of fertilisation. 
A profouiul hush seemed to rest upon everything, I'he estuaries gleamed 
resplendent in the sun, tranquil as mirrors set in frames of saline crystals. 
According to the shifting of the wind, the willows turned from white to 
green, from green to wliitc again. 

“Pescara!” said 'rurleiuhuia, checking his steps, with an accent of 
curiosity and instinctive recogniti(an Ami he paused to look around him. 

llien lie descended to the river’s brink, where the gravel was worn 
smooth 5 and he knelt ufiim one knee in order to reacli the water with the 
hollow of his hand. I'he camel bent its neck and drank with leisurely 
regularity, I'he she-nss also drank. And the monkey mimicked the 
attitude of his master, making a ludhm of his slender paws, which were 
as purple as the unripe fruit t>f the prickly pear. 

“Hoi Barham!” 

I'he cumtd heetled and ceased to drink* From its flabby lips the water 
trickled copiously, dripping upon its callous chest, and revealing its pallid 
gums and large, discoloured, yellow teeth. 

Along the path through the grove, worn by seafaring folk, the troupe 
resumed its march. I'he sun was setting as they arrived at the Arsenal of 
Rampigna. 

B'rmn a sailor who was passing along the high brick parapet, I'urlen- 
dana inquired: 

■ “1$ this Pescara?” t*' 
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as well as from a mutual contentment born of the charm of the sunset 
and the season, unanimously shouted: 

“Barbara ! Barbara ! ’’ 

Turlendana, who had stoutly held his ground, leaning heavily against 
the chest of his camel, felt himself, at this approving shout, invaded by 
an almost paternal satisfaction. 

But suddenly the she-ass started in to bray with such high-pitched 
and ungracious variations of voice and with such lugubrious passion that 
unanimous hilarity spread throughout the crowd. And this frank laughter 
of the people passed f rom lip to lip, from one end of the bridge to the 
other, like the scattering spray of a mountain stream as it leaps the rocks 
into the gorge below. 

Hereupon 'rurlendana began once more to make his way through the 
crowd, unrecognised by anyone. 

When he was before the city gate, where the women were selling 
freshly caught fish from out their big rush baskets, Binchi-Banche, a little 
runt of a man, with a face as jaundiced and wrinkled as a juiceless lemon, 
intercepted him, and, according to his wont with all strangers who found 
their way into this region, made ofi'er of his aid in finding lodgings. 

But first he asked, indicating Barbara: 

“Is it dangerous?’’ 

Turlendana replied, with a smile, that it was not. 

“All right,” resumed Binchi-Banche, reassured. “This way, to the 
house of Rosa Schiavona,” 

Together they turned across the Fish Market, and thence along the 
street of Sant’Agostino, still followed by the crowd. At windows and 
balconies women and young girls crowded closely together to watch in 
wonder the slow passing of the camel, while they admired the little graces 
of the small white ass and laughed aloud at the antics of Zavali. 

At a certain point, Barbara, seing a half-dead wisp of grass dangling 
from a low balcony, raised its long neck, stretched out its lips to reach it,, 
and tore it down. A cry of terror broke from the women who were 
leaning over tlie balcony railing, and the cry was taken up and passed 
along on all the neighbouring balconies. The people in the street laughed 
loudly, shouting as tliey do at carnival time behind the backs of the 
masqueraders; 

. “Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

They were all intoxicated with the novelty of the spectacle and with 
the spirit of early spring. Before the house of Rosa Schiavona, in the 
neighbourhood of Portasale, Binchi-Banche gave the sign to halt, 

“Here we are,” he said. 

It was a low-roofed house, with but one tier of windows, and the 
lower part of its walls was all defaced with scribblings and with vulgar 
drawings, A long frieze of bats, nailed up to dry, adorned the archi- 
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Banche, while the crowd still lingered before the entrance to the stalls, 
where the cameFs head kept appearing and disappearing behind the high 
grating of cords. 

As he walked along the street, Tiirlendana inquired: 

^^Are there any taverns in town?’^ 

Binchi“Banche replied: 

“Yes, sir, indeed there arc.” Then, raising huge, discoloured hands, 
and with tlie thumb and finger of the right seizing successively the tip of 
each finger of the left, he checked them ofF. 

“There is the tavern of Speranza, the tavern of Buono, the tavern of 
Assail, the tavern of Matteo Puriello, the tavern of Turlendana^s Blind 
Woman 

“We^ll go there,” the other answered tranquilly. 

Binchi-Banchc raised his small, sharp, pale-green eyes: “Perhaps, sir, 
you have already been there before?” and then, not waiting for an answer, 
with the native loquacity of the Pescara folk, he talked straight on: 

“The Tavern of the Blind Woman is a big one, and you can buy the 
best sort of wine there. The Blind Woman is the wife of four men!” 
Here he burst out laughing, with a laugh that puckered up his whole 
jaundiced face till it looked like the wrinkled hide of a ruminant. 

“The first husband’ was Turlendana, who was a sailor and went away 
on board the sliips of the King of Naples to the Dutch Indies and France 
and Spain, and even to America. That one was lost at sea, — and who 
knows where? — with all on board; and he was never found. That was 
thirty years ago. He had the strength of Samson; he could pull up 
anchor with one finger. Poor young man! Well, who goes down to 
the sea, there his end shall be!” 

Turlendana listened tranquilly. 

“The second husband, after five years of widowhood, was an 
Ortonese, the son of Ferrantc, an accursed soul, who joined a band of 
smugglers at the time when Napoleon was making war on the English. 
They carried on a contraband trade with the English ships in sugar and 
coffee, from Francavilla all the way to Silvi and Montesilvano. Not 
far from Silvi there was a Saracen tower behind a grove, from which 
they used to make their signals. After the patrol had passed, we used 
to slip out from among the trees” — -hereupon the speaker grew heated 
at the recollection, and forgetting himself, described at great length the 
whole clandestine operation, aiding his account with gestures and vehe- 
ment interjections. His whole small leathery personage seemed alter- 
nately to shrink and expand in the course of narration. “The upshot of 
it was that the son of Ferrante died from a gunshot in the loins, at the 
hands of Joachim MuraPs soldiers, one night, down by the shore. 

“The third husband was Titino Passacantando, who died in his bed 
of an evil sickness. The fourth is still living. His name is Verdura, 
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In response to the question he raised his head from out his plate and 
said quite simply: 

“My name is Turlendana.’’ 

“What!’’ 

“Turlendana.” 

The stupefaction of the host passed beyond all limits and at the same 
time a sort of vague alarm began to flow in waves down to the lowest 
depths of his soul. 

“T urlendana ? — F rom here ? ” 

“From here.” 

Verdura’s big blue eyes dilated as he stared at the other man. 

“Then you are not dead?” 

“No, I am not dead.” 

“Then you are the husband of Rosalba Catena?” 

“I am the husband of Rosalba Catena.” 

“Well, then!” exclaimed Verdura, with a gesture of perplexity, 
“there are two of us!” 

“There are two of us.” 

For an instant they remained in silence. Turlendana masticated his 
last crust of bread tranquilly; and the slight crunching sound could be 
heard in the stillness. From a natural and generous recklessness of spirit 
and from a glorious fatuity, Verdura had grasped nothing of the meaning 
of the event beyond its singularity. A sudden access of gaiety seized 
him, springing spontaneously from his very heart. 

“Come and find Rosalba! Come along! Come along! Come 
along!” 

He dragged the prodigal by one arm through the lov/er saloon, where 
the men were drinking, gesticulating, and crying out. 

“Here is Turlendana, Turlendana the sailor, the husband of my 
wife! Turlendana who was dead! Here is Turlendana, I tell you! 
Here is Turlendana!” 


^ ^ ^ 

LUIGI PIRANDELLO 

( 1867 - ) 

PIRANDELLO, universally famous as one of the most original 
dramatists, began his literary career by writing novels and short stories 
characterised by bitter realism and a somewhat grotesque humour. 
A Mere Fcmmlity^ one of Pirnndello^s powerful and sardonic stories, 
shows one phase of his philosophy that “life is a very sad piece of 
buifoonery.’’ 
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In response to the question he raised his head from out his plate and 
said quite simply: 

^‘My name is Tiirlendana.” 

“What!” 

“Turlendana.” 

The stupefaction of the host passed beyond all limits and at the same 
time a sort of vague alarm began to flow in waves down to the lowest 
depths of his soul. 

“Turlendana ? “—From here ? ” 

“From here.” 

Verdura's big blue eyes dilated as he stared at the other man. 

“Then you are Jiot dead.?” 

“No, I am not dead.” 

“Then you are the husband of Rosalba Catena?” 

“I am tlie husband of Rosalba Catena.” 

“Well, then!” exclaimed Verdura, with a gesture of perplexity, 
“there are two of us!” 

“There are two of us.” 

For an instant tliey remained in silence. Turlendana masticated his 
last crust of bread tranquilly; and the slight crunching sound could be 
heard in the stillness. From a natural and generous recklessness of spirit 
and from a glorious fatuity, Verdura had grasped nothing of the meaning 
of tlie event beyond its singidarity. A sudden access of gaiety seized 
him, springing spontaneously from his very heart. 

“Come and find Rosalba! Come along! Come along! Come 
along!” 

He dragged the prodigal by one arm through tlie lower saloon, where 
the men were drinking, gesticulating, and crying out. 

“Here is 'rurlendana, Turlendana the sailor, the husband of my 
wife! 'Furlendana who was dead! Here is Turlendana, I tell you! 
Here is Turlendana! ” 


^ 


LUIGI PIRANDELLO 

( 1867 - ) 

PIRANDELLO, unlvensally famous a« one of tlie most original 
dramatists, began his literary career by writing novels and short stories 
cluvraeterised by bitter realism and a somewhat grotesque liurnour, 
A Mere Formality^ one of Pirandello’s powerful and sardonic stories, 
shows one phase of his philosophy that “life is a very sad piece of 
buffoonery.” 
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In response to tlic question he raised his head from out his plate and 
said quite simply: 

“My iiame is Turlendana.” 

“What!” 

“Turlendana.” 

'I'he stupefaction of the liost passed beyond all limits and at the same 
time a sort oi vague alarm ln..‘gan to (lov/ in waves down to the lowest 
depths of his soul. 

“Turlendana ? "■ — From liere ? ” 

“r'rom here.” 

Verdura’s big blue eyes dilated as he stared at tlie other man. 

“Tlum you are not dead?” 

“No, 1 am not dead,” 

“Then you are the luisband of Rosalha Catena?” 

“I am the liusband of Rosa.ll)a Catena,” 

“Well, then!” exclaimed Verdura, wn’th a gesture of perplexity, 
“there are two of us! ” 

“There are two of us.” 

For an instant they remained in silence, Turlendana masticated his 
last crust of lu’ead tra(K|uilly; and the slight crunching sound could be 
heard in tlie stillness, h'rom a natural and generous recklessness of spirit 
and from a glorious fatuity, Verdura had grasped notliing of tlie meaning 
of the event beyt)iul its singidarity. A sudden access of gaiety seized 
him, springing spontaneously from liis very heart. 

“Come and hnd R(jsalba! Come along! Come along! Come 
along!” 

He draggtal tlu‘ prodigal by one arm through the lower saloon, where 
the men were drinking, gesticulating, and crying out. 

“Here is 'rurlendana, Turlendana the sailor, the husband of my 
wife! Turlendana wlio was dead! Here is Turlendana, I tell you! 
Here is H'urlendanal ” 

^ ^ ^ 


LUICn IMRANDKIJX) 

(1H67« ) 

PIRANnitLLC uiuvemdly fanioiis ns one of the most onginnl 
drnnuulsts, bog.tn hi;; liternry career lay writing novels and short stories 
chnractt'rised by bitter realism and a somewhat grotesque Inmiour. 
A Mere Formu/!ty\ one of Piranddlcfs powerful and fardonic stories ^ 
shows one ydiase of his philosophy that “life is a very $ad piece of 
bufFoonery,” 
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A moment later there entered a little man, in the early fifties, with 
abundant grey hair, loose combed and flying to the four winds. He 
made one think of an automatic marionette, to whom some higher power 
had entrusted the strings that produced his exceedingly comical bows 
and gesticulations. He was still in possession of both his hands, but of 
only one eye, though perhaps he flattered himself that he still got the 
credit of having two, because he hid his glass eye behind a monocle, which 
no doubt had to strain itself considerably, in order to remedy his little 
visual defect. 

He presented Orsani with his visiting card: 


LAPO VANNETTl 
Inspector from London 
Life Assurance Society, Limited 
Assets, 4,500,000 fcs. 

Liabilities, 2,559,400 fcs. 


‘^Most esteemed, sir,— — ” he began, and talked on endlessly. 

Beside the defect in his sight, he had another in his pronunciation; 
and, just as he sought to hide the former behind his monocle, so he also 
tried to hide the latter by inserting an alTected little laugh after every 
which he regularly substituted for ch and for g. 

In vain Orsani attempted, several times, to interrupt him. 

“I am making a journey all through this most farming neighbour- 
hood,’’ the imperturbable little man insisted on explaining, with dizzy 
loquacity, '^and since our company is the oldest and the most reliable of 
any in existence, for the same sieneral purposes, I have arranged some 
splendid, splendid contracts, I assure, in all the special combinazzions 
that the company offers its associates, not to mention the exceptional 
^,advantas:es that I will !2;eerfully explain in a few words, for whichever 
combinazsiion that you wish to %ose,” 

Gabriele Orsani pleaded poverty; but Signor Vannetti at once was 
ready with a remedy. He proceeded to carry on the whole argument by 
,^}iimsclf, questioning and answering, raising difficulties and clearing 
ihem awixy: 

:: “At this juncture, my dear sir, I quite understand, you might say to 

|me, you might object: 'All very well, my dear Vannetti ; full confi- 
Jdence in your company; but what can I do? Your rates are,’ let us 
|uppose, little too high for me; I haven’t quite enough marssin in my 
Sank account, and so’*— (for everyone knows his own business best, and 
Sere you might say with perfect justice: 'On tliis point, dear Vannetti, 
g do not allow discuzdons’). At the same time, my dear sir, I allow 
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Hereupon the latter realised that for the moment he was in the 
way, resuming his ceremonious air, took his leave. 

“There is no need of another word, with me, I can take a hint. I 
withdraw. 'Fhat is to say, if you have no objections, I will take a bite 
of luiijeon Jiear hy, and come back again. Do not disturb yourselves, 
I beg. I know the way. I will come back.’’ 

One more how, and he departed. 

“Well, ]k)W about it?” Gabriele once more asked the aged clerk, 
the instant that Vannetti had withdrawn. 

“That^ — that construction work, — just at present ” answered Ber- 

tone, almost stammering. 

Gabriele lost his temper, 

“How many times have you told me that? Besides, what else would 
you have me do? Cancel the contract, would you? But so long as that 
sulphur mine represents for all the creditors the only hope of my solvency 
—Oh, I know! I know! I'here are more than three hundred thousand 
francs buried tliere at |)rest‘nt, earning nothing, T know that, better 
than you do! Don’t get me roused up!” 

Bertone passed his Iiands several times over his tired eyes; then, slap- 
ping his sleeves lightly, :d though there was not even the shadow of dust 
upon them, lie said, in a low tone, as though speaking to himself: 

“If there were only some way of at least raisijig money to set in 
motion all that machinery, which is not— not even wholly paid for yet. 
But besides tliat we have the bills of exchange falling due at the 
bank-* — — ” 

Gabriele Orsani, who had begun to stride up and down the room, 
frowning, with liis hands in his pockets, came to a sudden halt: 

“How much?” 

“Well—— ” siglied Bertone. 

“Well——” echoed Gabriele; then, in an outburst: ^^Oh, come! tell 
me the worst at once! S|ieak frankly. Is it all ended? Bankrutpey? 
Praised be tin* sacretl memory of my good father! He wanted to put 
me here, by force. I lun’e done what I had to do: tahida rma^ and 
nothing more to he said!” 

' “But no, don’t give up }'et,” said Bertone, deeply moved. “To be 
sure, matters are iji a condition— -let me explain!” 

Gahri(de Orsani laid his liands on the old bookkeeper’s shoulders: 

“But what do you want to tell me, old friend, what do you want 
to tell me? You are trembling all over. It’s no use now. Earlier, 
^iWith the authority behniging to your white hairs, you ought to have 
Opposed me, opposetl my j)lans, given me advice, knowing as you did 
show useless I was in business matters. But now, w^ould you try to 
iLeceive me? I can’t bear that!” 

a What coulS I do?” murmured 'Bertone, with tears in llis eyes. 
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study of mathematics, from his fervid passion for music, and had flung 
him heve into this turbid and treacherous sea of commercial activity. 
After all these years he still felt keenly the wrench that it had cost him 
to leave Rome. He had come to Sicily with the degree of Doctor of 
physical Sciences and Mathematics, with a violin and a nightingale. 
Happy innocence! He had hoped that he could still devote some time 
to his favourite science and his favourite instrument in the spare moments 
when his father’s complicated business left him free. Happy inno- 
cence! On one occasion only, about three months after his arrival, 
he had taken his violin from its case, but only for the purpose of enclosing 
within it, as in a worthy tomb, the dead and embalmed body of his little 
nightingale. 

And even now he asked himself how in the world his father, with 
all his experience in business, had not been aware of his son’s absolute 
unfitness. His judgment had perhaps been clouded by his own passionate 
love for commerce, his proud desire that the time-honoured firm of 
Orsani should not |)ass out of existence, and he may have flattered himself 
that with practical experience, coupled with the allurement of large 
gains, the son would, little, by little, succeed in adapting himself to this 
manner of life and taking pleasure in it. 

But why should he reproach his father if he had lent himself to 
the latter’s wishes without opposing the least resistance, without venturing 
even tlie most timid observation, just as though it had been an agreement 
definitely understood from the day of his birth and placed beyond the 
power of discussion or change? Why blame his father if he himself, 
in order to escape the temptations that might come to him from the 
ideal of a very different sort of life that he had up to that time cherished, 
had deliberately forced himself to marry, to take as his wife the woman 
who bad for many years been destined for him, his orphan cousin, 
Flavin? 

Like all the women of that hateful country in which the men folk 
in their eager and constant preoccupation over financial risks never had 
time to devote to love, Flavia, who might have been for him the rose, 
the only rose among the thorns, had instead immediately settled down 
quietly without any remonstrance, indeed, as if it were understood 
beforehand, to play the modest part of looking after the house so that 
:her husband shotild lack none of the. material com.forts when he came 
back wa*aried and exhausted from the sulpliur mines, or from the bank, 
hr from the deposit of sulphur down on the shore, where beneath a 
{broiling sun he had spent the entire day superintending a shipment of the 
|nineraL 

After his father had. died rather unexpectedly, he was left at the 
|iead of a business in which he had not yet learned to see his way clearly. 
|\lone and without a guide, he had hoped for the moment that he could 
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all through this life a road that he hates? And he thought of all the 
other unhappy men and women constrained by fate to careers that were 
even harder and more miserable. 

Sometimes a familiar cry, the cry of one of his children, would 
suddenly recall him to himself. Pdavia, too, would be roused from 
her waking dream; but he would hasten to say: ‘^‘No, I am going!’’ 
And he would take the child from its crib and begin to walk up and 
down the room, cradling it in his arms to luish it to sleep again and, as 
it were, at the same time to liusli to sleep his own suffering. Little 
by little, as the child’s eyes closed, the night became more tranquil to 
his own eyes; and wlicn the baby had been restored to its crib he would 
stand for a while gazing out through the panes of the window up into 
the sky at the star that shone the brightest of them all. 

In this way nine years had passed. At the beginning of the last of 
'these years, just at the time when his financial position began to look 
dark, Flavia started in to overrun her allowance for her personal ex- 
Ipcnscs; she had also demanded a carriage for herself, and he had not 
isecn how he could refuse her. 

And now Bertone was advising him to cut dov/n all expenses, even, 
-indeed, especially, those of the home. 

I To be sure, Dr. Sarti, who had been his intimate friend from child- 
diood, had advised Flavia to change her mode of life, to give herself 
'a little more freedom in order to overcome the depressed condition of 
nerves brought on by so many years of a shut-in and monotonous 
existence. 

At this thought Gabriele aroused himself, rose from the sofa, and 
.began to pace up and down the office, thinking now of his friend, Lucio 
Sarti, with a feeling divided between envy and scorn. 

They had l)een together in Rome in their student days. At that 
time neither the one nor the other could let a single day pass without 
their seeing each other; and up to within a very recent time this old 
Fond of fraternal aiTectian liad not in the least relaxed. He had abso- 
lutely refused to find an explanation for the change which had come 
in an impression he liad received during the latest illness of one of the 
■children,—^ tliat Sarti had showed a rather exaggerated concern 

on belialf of his wife, —an impression and nothing more, which he had 
; hastened to wipe out of his memory, knowing beyond question the strict 
; honesty of his friend and of his wife. 

Nevertheless, it was true and undeniable that Plavia agreed in 
l^verything, and despite of everything, with the doctor^s way of think- 
ijng; in the discussions that lately had become rather frequent slu 
lalways nodded assent to the doctor^s words, although it was her habit 
l^t home never to take part in discussions. It had begun to annoy him, 
||f she approved those ideas, why could she not have been the first to 
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^^Oh, I don’t expect you to concern ygurself,” said Flavia resent- 
fully* only asked ii: I might have the carriage. But I can walk.” 
She turned to leave. 

“Take the carriage. I don’t need it,” Gabriele re-joined hastily, 
adding, ''Are you going alone?” 

“With little Carlo. y\ld-() and Titti are in punishment.” 

“poor little things! ’ exclaimed Gabriele, almost involuntarily, his 
gaze fixed and absorbed. 

Flavia assumed that this commiseration was meant as a reproof to 
her, and she begged her husbajid to trust her to know what was best 
for the children. 

“Why, of course, of course, if they have done wrong,” he answered. 
“I was only thinking that even if they do nothing, poor little things, 
they are likely to see a far heavier punishment fall upon their heads 
before many mcmtlis are over.” Flavia turned to look at him. 

“You mean?” 

"Nothing, my dear, a mere nothing, of no more importance than 
the veil or feather on your Init; just the ruin of our liouse, that’s all.” 

“Ruin?” 

“Yes, and poverty. And something worse, perhaps, for me.” 

“Do you know wliat you are saying?” 

“Wliy, yes, and perhaps even— do I surprise you?” 

Flavia drew nearer-, deeply agitated, with her eyes fixed upon her 
husband, as if in doubt wlietlier he was speaking seriously. 

Gabriele, with a nervous laugh on his lips, answered her tremu-’ 
Ions questions in a. low, calm voice, as tliough it were a question of the 
ruin of some one else and not his own. Tlien, at the sight of her 
horrified face, he addvd: 

^^Ah, my dear! If you had cared even a little bit for me, if in 
all these years you had ever tried to understand' just how much pleasure 
I got out of this delightful business of mine, you would not be quite 

so amazed now. I'here is a limit to every sacrifice. And when a 

poor man is constrained to make a sacrifice beyond his strength ” 

‘^Constniincd? Who has constrained you?” demanded Flavia, inter- 
rupting him bccausi*, lie liad seeinctl to lay a special emphasis upon that 
word, 

Gabriele stared at his wife as though disconcerted by the inter- 
ruption and also l)y the attitude of defiance whicli she now assumed 

toward him under tlie impulse of some deep and secret agitation. It 

seemed as though a flood of bitterness welled up in his throat and burned 
his mouth. However, he forced liis lips to take on their previous 
nervous smile, thougli not quite so successfully as beforehand resumed: 

“Or of my own free will, if you prefer.” 

“/ don’t come into it!” Flavia answered him emphatically, meeting 
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Flavia drew a long sigh and half closing her eyes with the calmness 
of contempt, replied: 

“Anyone who has even had a slight glimpse of our intimate home 
life lias been unable to help seeing ” 

No, I mean him!’ interrupted Gabriele with increasing violence. 
“He alone I A man who keeps watch over himself as though he were 


his own jailer because liis father 


He checked himself, thinking 


better of what he was about to say, then resumed: “1 don’t blame him 
for that, but 1. say that he was right in living as he has lived, strictly 
and anxiously watchful of his every act. He had to raise himself in 
the eyes of tile public out of the wretched and infamous misery into 
which his parents had flung him. But what had that to do with my 
cJii dren Wliy should I be expected to play the tyrant over my 
children r ^ 


“Who says play the tyrant?” Flavia ventured to observe 

“I wanted them to be free,” he hurst out. “I wanted my children 
to glow up m fieedom because I myself had been condemned by my 
own father to this torture, and I promised myself as a reward— my 
only reward— tliat I should share the joy of their freedom, procured 
at the cost ni my Hacrifice, at the cost of my siiattercd existence, — uselessly 
.shattered, I see that now, uselessly shattered ” 

At this point, as though the emotion which had been steadily increas- 
ing had all at once hroken stimething within him, he burst into uncon- 
trollable sobs; then in the midst of that strange and convulsive weeping 
he thiew up his trembling arms as though suffocating and fell to the 
floor, unconscious. 

Flavia, desperate and terrified, called for help. Bertone and another 
clerk hurried m from the adjoining rooms of the bank. They lifted 
Gtibiicle and laid Jiim upon the sofa while Flavia, seeing his .face over- 
spread with a deadly paleness, kept repeating wildly: “What is the mat- 
ter? Wluit is the matter? Heavens, how pale he is! Send for help. 

lo think It was my fault The younger clerk hurried off to fetch 

Dr. barti, who lived quite near by. 

^And it w.ts my fault, my fault!” hlavia kept repeating. 

^ “No matter,” answered Bertone, sliding his arm tenderly under 
orabnele s head. “It w.as this morning — or rather for some time back, 
—the poor boy,-— if you only knew!” 

*^Oh, I know, I knowd’ 

Well, then, wliat could you expect, under such a strain ! ” 
^Meanwhile he urged that they should try some remedy, but what 
:oiud they do? Bathe his temples? Yes, but perhaps a little smelling 
alts would be more effective. Flavia rang the bell. A servant re- 
ponded. 

J he smelling salt! My flask of smelling salts, upstairs, hurry 
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I don’t know myself any too well yet,” he answered with enforced 

.e apphed the stethoscope to the sick man’s chest and bent his ear 
:en. He kept it there a long, long time, contracting his eyes every 
and then, and hardening his face as if to prevent the thoughts 
feelings that stirred within him during this examination from 
r definite form. His troubled conscience, overwhelmed by what 
covered in the heart of liis friend, was for the time being incapable 
tertainmg those thoughts and feelings, and he himself shrank horn 
aming them as though he was afraid of them, 
ike a man w/ith a fever who has been left alone in the dark and 
ily hears the wind force open the fastening of his window, break- 
e glass wnth a frightful crash, and finds himself all at once helpless 
iw’ildeted, out of Ins bed and exposed to the thunderbolts and the 
; tempest oi night, and nevertheless tries with his feeble arms 
lost* ttu* sluifU'rs; so in the same way Sarti strove to keep the 
g thoughts of the future, the sinister light of a tremendous hope, 
bursting .11 upon him at that moment;— the selfsame hope that 
and many a year ago, when first freed from tlie grim incubus 
mother, aiul encouraged by the impracticality of youth he had 
a sort of beacon light. It had seemed to him that he had some 
.0 aspire so high, because of all^ the suffering he had innocently 
;onVy and fiecause of the merciless rigour with whicli he had 
•d over himscli to belie the reputation inherited from his parents 
' vvas um*iware at tluit time that Flavia Orsani, the cousin of 
end and luaif 1 actor, was rich, and that her father when dying 
trusted Ins daugliter’.s property to his brother; he believed her an 
, rect'ived into lu*i' uncle’s house as an act of charity. And strong 
consciousness of a hlantdess life dedicated to the task of effacing 
np ol inlamv that his lather and mother had left upon his brow, 
no rea.son why he should not have the right, after returning- 
,a)ss(‘ssed ol a (hu’tor’s degree and after winning an honourable 
1, to ask the Orsam, in piaof of the affection they always had 
him, loi the hand ot the orphan, whose affection he flattered 
: that he alreatlv possessed, 

t nut lung aftn- his raturn from his studies Flavia became the 
f (l.-ihru-le; u> whom, as a matter of fact, he had never given 
isoii t<> susjvct his low for her. Yes, none the less, Gabriele 
ibed limi of her, .•uid that, too, without .securing his own happi- 
hers. Ah. it was nor on his account alone, but on their own, 
nr marri.age Ii.kI been a crime; from that hour dated the misery 
three. I hrough all the years that followed he had attended his 
! lamily in tin- character of physician, whenever there was need, 
acting as thmigli nothing had happened, concealing beneath a 
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friend’s desperate financial straits, he remained stupefied; then, in the 
presence of the woman he loved, he found it impossible to restrain an 
impulse of selfish joy: 

^‘You are poor, then? As poor as I once imagined that you were? 
Ah, Flavia, you have given me news that is sad, perhaps, for you,— 
but welcome, oh, so welcome, to me!” 

She could not answer; she could only point with her hand to the 
prostrate man on the sofa. Then Sarti, recovering himself, and resuming 
his usual rigid and austere attitude, added: 

“Have confidence in me. We have done nothing for which we 
need reproach ourselves. Of the harm he has done me he has never 
had a suspicion, and he never will. He shall have all the care that the 
most devoted friend can give him.” 

Flavia, breathless, trembling, could not withdraw her eyes from 
her husband: 

“He is moving!” she exclaimed suddenly. 

“No ” 

“Yes, he moved again,” she added faintly. 

They remained some moments in suspense, watching. Then the doctor 
approached the sofa, bent over the sick man, grasped his wrist, and 
called to him: 

“Gabriele — Gabriele ” 

Pallid, as if made of wax, and even yet breathing with difficulty, 
Gabriele begged his wife, who in the confusion had not even thought 
to take off her hat, to go out as she had first meant to. 

“I feel quite myself again,” he said, in order to reassure her. “I 
want to have a talk with Lucio. Go, by all means.” 

To prevent him from suspecting the seriousness of his condition, 
Flavia pretended to accept his suggestion. She begged him on no ac- 
count to over-exert himself, took leave of the doctor, and passed from 
the office into the house. 

Gabriele remained for a while gazing abstractedly at the swinging 
office door through which she had departed; then he raised a hand to 
his breast, over his heart, and with a far-off expression in his eyes, 
murmured: 

“Here, isn’t it? You listened to me, here? And I, — how curious! 
It seemed to me that that man,— what was his name? — Lapo, yes, that’s 
it, — that man with a glass eye, had me bound here; and I could not 
get free. what did you call it ? — insujjUciency of the 

aortic valves^ is that right?” 

Hearing him repeat the very words that he himself had used to Flavia, 
Lucio Sarti turned white, Gabriele roused himself, turned his glance 
upon his companion, and smiled: 

“I heard, you seel” 
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without at the same time letting him know the desperate gravity of his 
condition which he himself had so suddenly discovered 

“But, even with the trouble you have,” he said, “you may live a long, 
long time still, my dear fellow, if you will only take a little care of 

yourself 

“Care of myself? _ How can I?” cried Gabriele. “I am ruined, I 

tell you! But you insist that I may live for a long time yet: Good. In 

that case, if it is really so, you will hnd no dillicultv~ 

1 _ .... j 


“What becomes of your calculations in that case?” observed Sarti 
with a smile of satisfaction;- and he added, as though for the sheer pleas- 
ure of making clear to himself the lucky way of escape that had sud- 
denly flashed upon him: “Since you say that you could not pay the pre- 
mium for more than three or four months ” 

Gabriele seemed to be thinking the. matter over for a few moments. 

Take care Lucio! Don’t deceive me, don’t raise up a difficulty 
like that m order to get the best of me, in order to prevent me from 
doing something of which you disapprove and in which you don’t want 
a share, although you have little or no responsibility for it ” 

“There you are mistaken!” The words escaped Sarti against his 
will. 

Gabriele smiled rather bitterly. 

‘y'hen it IS true,” he said, “and you know that I am condemned, 
that I shall die very soon, perhaps even sooner than the time I have calcu- 
lated. Well, never mind. I heard what you said. So no more of that 
The question now is how to provide for my children. And I mean to 
provide for them! Even if you deceived me, don’t be afraid but I shall 
find a -way to die when the time comes without arousing suspicion.” 

Lucio Sarti arose, shrugged his shoulders, and glanced around for his 

hat. 


“I see that you are not quite yourself, my dear fellow. You had 
better let me go.’’ 

Not quite myself?” rejoined Gabriele, detaining him by the arm. 

See here! I tell you it is a question of providing for my children! 
Do you understand that?” 

‘‘But how are you going to provide for them? Do you seriously 
mean to do it this way?” ^ 

“Through my own death? Yes.” 

‘‘You are crazy! Do you expect me to listen to such a mad scheme!” 

“Yes, I do,” answered Gabriele violently, without relaxing his hold 
upon the other’s, arm. “Because it is, your duty to help me.” 

“To help you kill yourself?” demanded Sarti in an ironical tone. 

“No; if it comes to that I can attend to it myself.” 

‘‘Then you want me to help you to practise a fraud? To — ^pardon 
the word— to steal?” ■ 

K ' ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ^ ■ 
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“I should prefer/’ he said, “to show you in some other way what 
call a friend’s act of charity.” 

“And how so?” 

“Do you remember where my father died and why?” 

Gabriele stared at him in amazement, murmuring to himself: 

‘What has that to do with it?” 

“You arc not in my position,” replied Sard firmly, harshly, replacing 
^•lasses. “You are unable to judge for me. Remember how I grew 
I beg of you, let me act honestly and without remorse.” 

“I don’t understand,” answered Gabriele coldly, “what remorse you 
d feel for having conferred a benefit upon my children.” 

“At the cost of someone else?” 

“I do not seek that.” 

“You know you are doing it!” 

“I know something else which is nearer to my heart and which ought 
,e nearer to yours also. There is no other remedy! Because of your 
iples, which I can’t share, you want me to refuse this means that 
ifered spontaneously, this anchor which you yourself threw to me.” 
crossed to the door and listened, making a sign to Sarti not to answer. 
“There, he has come!” 

“No, no, it is useless, Gabriele ! ” cried Sarti violently. “Don’t force 
!” 

Gabriele Orsani seized him by the arm again: 

“Think of it, Liicio! It is my last chance.” 

“Not this way, not this way!” protested Sarti. “Listen, Gabriele: 

: this hour be sacred between us. I promise that your children ” 

But Gabriele did not allow him to finish. 

“Charity?” he said with scorn and indignation. 

“No!” replied Lucio promptly. “I should be paying them back what 
lave received from you!” 

“By what right? Why should you provide for my children? They 
re a mother! By what right, I ask? Not by the right of simple 
.titude, at all events! You are lying. You have refused me for 
)ther reason which you dare not confess!” 

So saying, Gabriele Orsani seized Sarti by both shoulders and shook 
a slightly, warning him to speak softly and demanding to know to 
lat extent he had dared to deceive him. Sarti tried to free himself, 
fending both Flaviji and himself against the cruel accusation and le- 
sing even now ^ to yield to compulsion. 

“I want to see you refuse!” Orsani suddenly shouted at him between 
; teeth. With one spring he flung open 'the door and called Vannetti, 
isking his extreme agitation under a tumultuous gaiety: 

“A premium, a premium!” he cried, dragging the ceremonious little 
ui forward. A big premium, Inspector, for our friend here, our 
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was addressed to me, to me alone, and it was correctly addressed. This 
is what it said: 

“Leave for Rome day after to-morrow stop arrivederci stop Mas- 
simo’^. 

I was in Vienna two months ago, for fifteen days. I tried to recall 
all the persons I had met there during those fifteen days. There was an 
old Hungarian friend of mine called Tibor, and some others named Fritz, 
Richard and John.. I thought and thought again, but I could think of 
no other Massimo in Vienna but myself. 

There was just one conclusion and it was a clear one. Since I was 
the only Massimo I could think of in Vienna, the Massimo who sent me 
that telegram was myself. 

It was my telegram therefore. 

I understand! — I shouted. 

But the reader, on the other hand, cannot as yet have understood. 

5^ j}i 

I shall explain. But before I do so it is necessary that I tell my reader 
of some of the other experiences I have had in this matter of telegrams. 
A single example will suffice. I was arranging my belongings in my room 
one day when, as luck would have it, I noticed that my umbrella was gone. 
I looked for it everywhere. More than once (as we are in the habit of 
doing in such cases, as if once were not enough) I looked for it in the 
corner where I usually kept it, but in vain. I finally resigned myself to 
the loss and went about my business: we lose greater things in life than 
an umbrella. 

I had almost forgotten it when, two days later, I received the follow- 
ing telegram : “Shall arrive to-night Umbrella”. I gave it little thought, 
and at night I retired peacefully. The following morning the first thing 
to attract my attention was my umbrella. Sure enough there it was, in 
the very corner where I had looked for it many times. 

Of course, I know perfectly well that it is not an uncommon thing 
(even if science has not as yet explained it) to find a lost article in the 
very place where one has looked for it many times before. And there is 
really no use in talking about it. But to have a lost article announce its 
return by telegram, that is not so cofhmon. . 

With this example in mind, the thing that struck me intuitively in ' 
reading that telegram from Vienna, and which I am about to explain, 
ought to seem quite natural even to the most materialistic of my readers. 

:jc • s|« sK 

But here we have got to go back a bit. 

Two months ago in Vienna I was standing before a mirror fixing my 
tie. I was getting ready to take my train back to Rome. There were 
political demonstrations going on throughout the city at the time. 
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readers has imderstood) that that telegram had been sent to me by my own 

image so that I might be informed of its homecoming. ^ ^ 

Naturally, I did not hasten to look at myself in the mirror. Not at 
all. I did not want to give my image the satisfaction of knowing that 
I cai-c very much about it, that I have been waiting for it impatientlv 
that I cannot do without it. Since it left Vienna fight days ago, even 
admitting that it travelled on a very fast train, it should have reached herf 
at least four days ago. But I did not show myself until yesterday. It 
was only yesterday that I went after the mirror in my trunk, whLlint 
an an- from Aida as I did so^ I restored it to its place in the bath room 
without even looking at it. Then with the utmost tranquillity and indiT 
ference I adjusted my collar and tie and took a glimpse at myself. There 
I was: there was my ima^, not a whit changed. I had had a Vague fear 
that I might fiiul it a little disturbed, somewhat resentful of my indiffer- 
ence, and {irobably tired from the long trip and its many experiences In- 
stead ,t seemed to be in the finest condition, and as indifferent and tranquil 
as Its owner. ^ 


* 


RAFF ABLE CALZINl 

( 1889 - ) 

CALZINl, born at Mil.m, has been connected, for the p.ist ten years, 
with leading Italian newspapers. Besides several volumes of stories 
and an interesting book on Russia, Calzini has written a number of 
plays, one of which has been produced in English. 

The Slap appears in the volume. La Vedova Scaltra. It has been 
translated for this collection by Eduardo Corsi. 


THE SLAP 

A J five, as was liis daily rule, he had dinner with Citizen Galeazzo 
bcrbelloni tind Commander Baranguay d’Hilliers, his guests for 
flic day. Ju-^begged Citizen Serbelloni to convey his apologies to 
his consort, whom he had been unable to visit the previous evening. At 
SIX, he signed the dispatches for the courier of Genoa, the courier of 
Modena, the courier of Lyon. At seven, he shut himself in his room and 
wrote the very bitter jetter which began in these words: Je regoh le cour^ 
ncr que Brrthirr rnmt ('xfedii' a Gennes. Tu wV cu le temfs de ndecrire. 
At eight, he clianged uniform and passed into the green room, the corner 
room that looked out upon the crossing of the Contrada dei Rastrelli and 
the Contradn del Rebecchino. 



